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| To the Right Honourable | 
Sir Jobn $01 ommers, K. 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
ENGL A N D. : 


And One of His MAJESTY's Moſt = 
Honourable Narr Council. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 

Aving undertaken to collect a 

ſhore Account of the Roman 

Affairs, I here preſume to 
1 Naben it to Your Lordſhip; and were 

the Performance in any degree anſwer- 


+ A 3 = able 


— —— — —— 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
able to the Nobleneſs of the Subject, 
and the Greatneſs of your Lordſhip's" 
Skill in this, as well as in all the poli- 
ter Parts of Learning , I might juſtly 
hope to find it in ſome meaſure ac- 
ceptable. But how mean ſoever the 
Performance is, J have ſtill ſome fair 
Proſpe&t of the Deſign; and I was 
almoſt aſſur'd, from Your Lordſhip's 
_ generous Inclinations, to promote the 
beſt and moſt uſeful Parts of Learning, 
that ſuch a Deſign, cou'd not, by any 
other Means, be ſo acceptable to the 
Publick,, as by having the Advantage 
. Your Lordſhip's Name belore 1 n. 


My Lord, 1 cannot pretend to any il Y 
ſuch Knowledge of the Law, a to 0 
underſtand which is the ſureſt Method b 
of attaining to perfection in it. But, t. 
as I am inform! d, ſome lay their 


; Founda- 


- The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Foundation in the ancient Hiſtories 
of the Saxons, Danes, and Normans : 
Others, I am told, only by the 
Way of Inſtitutes, Reports, and Sta- 
| zutes, arrive to a conſiderable Fame 
and Practice. But ſome there are, 
whoſe generous Induſtry carries em 
yet further, who think it neceſſary to 
| ſpend ſome time in the Roman Hiſtory, 
Claſſical Authors, Civil Law, and the 
Pleadings of Cicero. And, I need not 
0 about to acquaint the World, 
That Your Lordſhip's Excellency in 
all theſe, together with Your great 
natural Endowments, and anſwerable 
FF Improvements, did not only give 
four Lordſhip very high Advantages 
over Others, at Your firſt Appearance, 
but in a very ſhort time rais d You 
to the higheſt Dignity in the Law, 
N 


— 
Tbe Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

| and the utmoſt Fayour of the greateſt | _ 

I Prince in the World. „ oO 


I ſpeak not this, My Lord, ſo much 
to celebrate the ſingular Prudence and 
Juſtice of his Majeſty, in advancing 
Your Lordſhip to this moſt Honou- 
rable Station, as to ſhew the World 
what peculiar Reaſon I had to offer 
this humble Addreſs, and how ambi- 
|  tious I was of appearing, 


/ 


My Lord, 


| © Nour Lordſbips 
OY moſt humble, obedient, 
| 


and devoted S ervant, 


| 5 Laurence Echar d. 


t, 


ard. 


IND 

PREFACE 
— HERE are requird ſo many Auali- 
4 fications and Accompliſhments in an 
Hiſtorian, and ſo much Care and 

' Niceneſs in writing an Hiſtory, that 

ſome have recton d it One of the moſt difficult 
Labours that Human Nature is capable of. 


And this ſeems the more probable ſrom the ſmall 
Number of good Hiſtories that ever yet appear'd 


in the World, Even the principal Writers of the 


Roman Hiſtory, who are doubileſs as excellent 
as any in the World, have not been free from 
Faults, or at leaſt from Criticts, who have been 
very ready to make their ſeveral Remarks upon 
em. Polybius, ſay they, is a very good Author, 
but is too much addified to Preaching, Dio- 

nyſius Hal. a very great Critick, but too mo- 
roſe, and may rather be plac d among the Wri- 


ters of Antiquities tha» Hiſtory, Diodorus 


Siculus ſpends too much Time in Fables, and is 
wot free from Trifling; and has but little of the 
Roman Affairs. Dion Caſſius they look upon 
to be fickle, partial, a great Flatterer, and as 

| SOL | | great 
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great a Reviler. Appian is very well for Mili- 
tary Diſcipline, but is often out in the Roman 
Afﬀairs. Cæſar only wrote of ſome of his own 
Matters, and was ſo Modeſt and Juſt as not to 
call his Book Hiſtory, but Commentaries. Nei- 
ther will Plutarch nor Suetonius go ſor Hiſto- 
rians, they being only Biographers. Livy, ſay 
they, is indeed a great Man, but he is a little too 
verboſe and circumſtantial, and too much given to 
Prodigies and Patavinity. Salluſt ig blam'd for 
his Preface, which, they ſay, is not only large 
enough for the Hiſtory of the World, but might 
as well ſtand before any other Book whatſcever. 


Aud ſomething they have to ſay of all the reſt, 


which I need not trouble the Reader withal. 


But notwithſtanding theſe ſeveral Cenſures, 
moſt of theſe Authors are very extraordinary in 


| their kind, and generally are excellent Patterns 


to imitate, if it be done with Judgment, But 
how extraordinary ſoever they are, they are either 
all Fragments, or elſe fo unfiniſhd, that a com» 


_ pleat Body of the Roman Hiſtory, for fix or ſe- 


ven hundred Tears, can never be gotten out of 
any one of em. So that he, who expects to have 
any tolerable Account of the Roman Affairs, for 
fo long à time, from old Writers, muſt, befides 
his underſtanding the Latin and Greek Tongues, 
put himſelf to a conſiderable Pxpence both of 


Money and Time; except he will content limſelf 


with that little he can learn from Florus, and ſuch 
other immethodical and imperfect Epitomies. Thi 
Conſideration is ſulucient to vindicate my Deſign, 
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in this following Collection; and 1 know none 
which is of it ſelf more uſeful for Toung Scho- 
lars or Gentlemen, or perhaps more entertain- 
ing, There never was any thing of this kind in 
our Language before, nor any thing relating to 
the Roman Affairs, but either what has been in- 
termix d with much more other , Hiſtory, or what 
has contain d but a few Tears of this Part, Of 
theſe I find none of any Note beſides Raleigh, 
Roſs, Howel, the Author of the Hiſtory of the 
Two Triumvirates, and Pedro Mexia, Author of 
the Imperial Hiſtory; the two laſt of which are 
Tranſlations. 5 8 


Sir Walter Raleigh's Account of the Romans, 
begins at the Building of the City, but contains 
but 586 Tears, ending at the ſecond Macedo- 
nian War : And tho' it cannot be deny'd but the 
laſt hundred Tears is written with very much 
Spirit and Judgment, and all of it with as much 
Skill and Clearneſs; yet, leſides the Inconveni- 
ency of being ſo intermix d with other Matters, 
all before the firſt Punick War, bear no manner 
of Proportion with the reſt, as to Length. Roſs 
carries on Sir Walter's Deſign, but after ſuch a 
diſproportionate Manner, either for Length or 
Vigour , that I need not ſay any. more of him. 
Howel is much more exact both for Method and 
Proportion in the Roman Hiſtory, than. Sir Wal- 
ter, and does not only continue it as far as this 
goes, but above 300 Tears further; which he 


has done with © wonderful Pains and Induftry. 
Tet notwithſtanding all bis Method, be has not 
8 a 2 


juſtly 


7 _ 
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Period, after the Expul(ion of the Kings, is too 
long for the reſt of his Hiſtory ; many memora- 
Ble Actions, between that and the firſt Trium- 
virate, are too ſhort ; the firſÞ Triumvirate it 
ſelf is too Jong in bis N Edition, and too 
ſhort in the firſt; and the ſecond Triumvirate 
it too ſhort in both, Beſides, he is often too flat 
and inſipid to affect us througbiy, and the Acti- 


ons of the braveſt Men are related too coldly and 
unconceru dly to move us as they ought ; which, 


together with his frequent want of Tranſitions 


and Words of Connection, and his often mix» 


ing of Critical Learning , makes him far leſs 
pleaſant than otherwiſe he might be. And what 


ill adds to theſe Imperfections, is the Obſcurity 


of his Stile, which proceeds ſometimes from hi 


unlucky or unnatural miſplacing of his Words, | 
and ſometimes from his affecting a Shortneſs, 


without throughly conſidering and pre-obſerving 


the Dangers that attend that uſeful way of Wri- 


ting. His Collections indeed are admirable, 


| both for their Uſefulneſs and Exaflneſs ; his 


Deciſions very juſt and faithful; and his Learn- 


ing very uncommon and curious: In ſhort , ue 


may ſay, that no man ever more truly and care- 


fully brought together the principal Matters of iſ 
all the Roman Hiſtorians, than he; and that 


he was an incomparable Collector and Compiler, 
tho at the ſame time he was but an indifferent 
Hiſtorian, 9 8 
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fear I have been too long upon this laſt, But 
ſtill I muſt beg the Reader's leave to conſider 
the two remaining, The Hiſtory of the two 
Triumvirates is a Tranſlation from the French, 
and contains only 30 Tears, but of ' the buſieſt 
Time of the Common-wealth. It is a Hiſtory 
very ingeniouſly writ , handſomly put together, 
and faithfully colleled ; and is far more plea- 
fant and palatable than Howel's. Tet as few 
Tears as it contains, it is manifeſtly too tedious 
in many places, which is occaſion d ſometimes 
from the natural Perboſeneſs of the French Tem- 
per, and ſometimes from the Author's deſcend. 
ing too particularly to the leſſer. and more pri- 
vate Actions of Mankind; which makes him fal 


| from the Majeſty of an Hiſtorian to that of a Bi- 


oprapher. And, . notwithſtanding his being (6 


very partieular, he has wholly left out all Cxfar's 


Wars with the Gaul's, which gain'd him ſo much 
Glory and Reputation, and was the Original of al 
his future Greatneſs, Pedro Mexia is a Trau- 
Nation from the Spaniſh , and contains the Lives 
of all the Roman and German Emperors to bis 
own Time , which plainly ſhews him a Biogra- 
pher ; tho, beſides, he has many excellent Marks 


| of a Hiſtorian. He begins almoſt at the latter 


end of this Hiſtory, and in effect contains not 
much more than 33 Tears of it; and in that ſhort 
ſpace he is extreamly imperfett in one of the moſt 
principal Actions of the Roman Hiſtory , name- 
ly, the Settlement of the Roman Empire by Au- 


guſtus. . 
az After 


— — — — —— — 
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Alter all this, I ſuppeſe. it will be expected, 


that my own Piece is every way faultleſs, and has 
all the. Perfeftions that can be defir d from a Book 
of this Size or Proportion; but I will not be ſo 
fooliſhly. vain as to pretend to that; I can only 


ſay, That I have in ſome meaſure endeavour'd 
to avoid the Defects and Faults of thoſe Writers 


whom I have here taken notice of , and likewiſe 
to imitate their Excellencies, eſpecially thoſe of 


' the Ancients, as far as the Compaſs I bave taken 


won d admit of, which. has been a ſevere Curb to 


me. Bat to come cloſer to the matter, it will be 


convenient to let the Reader know, in ſhort, what 


| be is. to expect from this Book. It is an intire, 


tho” ſhort, Account of the Roman Affairs, for 
727 Tears , in which Compaſs of time, the moſt 
memorable Things were ated, and the moſt fa- 
mous of the Claſſical Authors flouriſh'd. It is 
collected with the utmoſt Fidelity from almoſt all 
the Roman. Hiſtorians whatſoever, but more eſpe- 


cially from theſe ſeven moſt noted, Dionyſius 


Hal. Livy, Plutarch, Polybius, Dion Callius, 
Appian, and Cæſar. ] found it wery inconve- 
nient to croud the Margent of every Page with 
theſe and many other Names, ds many do; but, 
when it is needful, I quote em in the Body of 
the Book ; particularly, when any uncommon Story 
#s related, or any doubtſul Point is to be decided. 
have likewiſe been oblig d to ſome of. our Mo- 
dern Writers, but to noue ſo much as Howel, 
aud the Hiſtory of the Two Triumvirates, 
bath whoſe accurate Collections have often ſavd 

| | nme 
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me much Trouble, tho I examin'd the Or iginals 


J bave copyd em in many places, and that too 
almoſt verbally, whenever I found it both for the 
Eaſe of my ſelf, and the Advantage of my Book : 
For I am never cautious in Borrowing, as long 
as T acknowledge it, and can benefit my Reader, 
whoſe Good I always ſtudy before my own Com- 


me ndat ion. 


_ The Method of the Whole I have endeavour d 
to make as eaſy and as natural as I cou'd, divi- 
ding and diſtinguiſhing the Books, Chapters, 
and Sections, with all the. Skill and Judgment I 


had; ſo that I hope it will be all of it clearly 
comprehended, and the principal Matters as ea- 


fily remember d. Nothing is more neceſſary than 
convenient Reſting-places for a Reader to take 
Breath at; and the want of this or the like Me- 
thod will appear apparently in any Man's reading 
over Livy : For tho the Regal State may there 
be clearly enough compreheuded, by reaſon of the 


Nature of the Subje yet the vaſt Variety of « 
"the Matter that follows,” will not be maſter d arte 


retain'd without toiling and ſweating : For it is 
a great Inconvenience when the Reader muſt ſepa- 
rate and diſtinguiſh the Matter, where the Author 
has not done it. Then to make it ſtill more clear, 
J bave all the way intermix'd ſo much Chrono- 
logy and Geography, as 7s neceſſary to illuſtrate 


' the Story. 


a 4 As 


Hiſtory, and which ought not to be omitted in a 
Collection : Tet I muſt acknowledge, that I have 


I ue Preface: 


As for the Stile, 7 have made it as plain and 
intelligible as I cod; and as I have no ways 
affected Flouriſhes and the French Finery, fo 
for the moſt part I have avoided all Meanneſs 
of Words or Expreſſions, endeavouring in ſome 
meaſure to preſerve the Gravity which oy: to 


beſtow d too little Pains in the perfecting of the 
Stile in ſome places; at leaſt not ſo much as J 


ſboud have done, had it been a Tranſlation of 
any ancient Author; I mean as to the Niceties of 


our Tongue, and the Perfection of Periods. The 
Speeches are generally the moſt carefully done, 
200 I cou'd ſcarce take any verbally, by reaſon 
of the little Compaſs I was allowd : And upon 


that account I was fore d in fome places to fol- 


low their Senſe at a diſtance, which ſome that are 
over-nice will ſcarcely allow to a faithful Hiſto- 


rian. And this little Compaſs likewiſe hinder'd 


me from having all the Tranſitions 7 coud have 
deſir d, tho thoſe of the principal Beauties belong- 


ing to the Way and Manner of writing Hiſtorical 


Matters, 4 


To come to the Uſe of this Book It will be 


particularly uſeful to young Students and Gent le- 


men, by giving em an Inſight into the principal 
of the Roman Cuſtoms, Laws, and Magiſtrates ; 
mean ſuch of em as cannot be ſo clearly learn d 
from Roſinus, and Books of mere Antiquities. 
It is the Hiſtorical Account of all the various 
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Occaſſons and Circumſtances that can beſt clear ſome 
of theſe things. The Tribunes of the People may 
ſerve for one Inſtance of this; for no Man can 
throughly underſtand the Nature of thoſe Magi- 
ſtrates, without reading the Hey of their Crea- 
tion, and likewiſe of their chief Actions afterwards, 
And ſtill that this Book might be as compleat as 
I coud make it, I have. at the moſt convenient 
places intermix d the Hiſtory of the Roman 
Learning, and given a ſhort. Account of all the 


principal Authors, as far as this Hiſtory reaches, 


But ſtill I have taken care to join all this to the 
reſt, in ſuch a manner as both might make but one 


entire Body. 


But to ſhew more noble Uſes of this Book, and 
that I may incite all Gentlemen to be well acquaint- 
ed with the Roman Hiſtory, of which this is an 
Introduction, I Hal give em the Senſe of what 
a very ingenious Man ſays upon this Subject. It 
is the Story of the Fate and Fortunes of a City 
that rais'd it ſelf to an Univerſal Empire, and 


| became. the Metropolis of the whole World ; and 


all from a Troop of Vagabond Shepherds, pack'd 


| together upon the Banks of Tiber. It is a long 


Train of the Adventures of a People, ſcanda- 
lous as it were in their Origine, coming of an 


Extraction in a manner infamous, born and nurs d 


up in Pluuderings and Murders, and train d up in 
Villanies; who became Wiſe, Frugal, Juſt, paſſio- 
nately ſtudious of Glory, till they infinitely over- 
top d the reſt of Mankind : A Peogle whoſe Pru- 
dence in heir Counſels, whoſe Maturity of Delile- 
Ot, 7 rations, 
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rations, whoſe Diligence in Execution, whoſe pro- 
found Secreſy in the moſt important Aﬀairs, and 
whoſe noble Reſolution in unavoidable Dangers, and 
the greateſt Extremities, ought to 5 remember d. 
to all Ages, It is a Hiſtory of a State that grew 
fo mighty from ſo ſmall Biginnings, of its Progreſs, 
its ſtrange Changes, the Revolutions of its Power 
and Greatneſs, its amazing Exaltation, and the 
miraculous and almoſt unconceivable Pitch of Glo. 
ry it arrived at; and all by its patient enduring 
of Hardſhips, by its Perſeverance in Labours, by 
its exact Obſervation of Laws, by the inviolable 
Severity of its Diſcipline in the Duties of Peace 
and War, and by training up a well-regulated and 
coxrageous Soldiery, encourag d and elevated with 
ze ſole proſpeck of agrandizing the Roman Name. 
It was a Nation that was virtuous through a true 
Principle of Honour; whoſe Valour was more the 
Product of the Head than Heart; a Nation that 
courted or avoided Danger, from a Reſult of Pru- 
dence, and knew as well when to expoſe it ſelf, as 
when to retreat, by the Dictates of Reaſon ; and 
obtain d the Sovereignty over the reſt of the World, 
more by the Reputation of its Virtue, than the 
Force of its Arms, Ca was 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE 


Second Edition-of this Book. 


7 


N the Preface of this Hiſtory I acknow- 

ledg d, that I had not beſtow'd ſufficient 
Pains in the perfecting the Stile in ſome pla- 
ces; which proceeded. not only from a want 
of Time, but alſo from the great Care I had 
upon me of perfecting the Matter, and pro- 
portioning its ſeveral Parts to that ſmall Com- 
paſs to which I was oyer-ſtrictly conſin d. The 
principal Fault, beſides a little Abruptneſs in 
ſome few Periods, was the having Expreſſions 
in ſeveral places ſomewhat too low and vul- 
gar for Hiſtory, which requires the utmoſt 


Purity as well as the greateſt Strength. This 


Fault is in a great meaſure corrected in this 
Edition; which I afſert with the greater Free- 
dom, . becauſe I have been much aſſiſted by 
Perſons of the greateſt Judgment in theſe mat- 


ters, whoſe Names I ought not to mention with- 


out their particular Leave. ve, 
In examining the Stile, I likewiſe found the 

Matter in many places defective, and co 
EE | 8 7 


the Preſs : Of which there are ſome few occa- 


4DYV ERTISEMENT, 
of great Improvements with no great Inlarge- 
ments, for which reaſon I have made ſeveral 
conſiderable Additions in moſt Parts of this Hi- | 
ſtory, eſpecially in the laſt Book, and par- 
ticularly in the third and fourth Chapters, 
where ſeveral material Actions were manifeſt- 
ly too ſhort and lamely related. I am truly 
ſenſible that I have diſoblig'd thoſe Perſons 
who have bought the firſt Edition, in not 
putting theſe Additions in diſtin places, 
whereby they might have had 'em without Fro 
buying the whole; but I hope they will the 

more readily pardon me, ſince theſe Additions 
are of that nature, that in many places it 1 
wou'd be as difficult to ſeparate em from the 
Body of the Book, as to ſeparate the Altera- 
tions made in the Szile, I undertook this Edi- 
tion the more willingly, becauſe the Number of 
the firſt was ſo ſmall, and therefore the leſs In- 
Jury done to the World; but I here promiſe 
never to make any further Additions to it for 
the future, nor any Corrections except thoſe of 


LE 


ſion'd by my diſtance from the Town, which 
I deſire the Reader to correct as he reads the 
Book. ; BY FOE. 
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| The INTRODUCTION. 
Of the Original of Rome, and its Inhabitants; 
IL N relating ſuch great and remarkable Af- 
= fairs as thoſe of the Romans, it will be ne- 

ceſſary to give ſome Account of the Origi- 
1 nal of that People: And, to make the Ac- 
count as clear and intelligible as I can, it may not 
be amiſs firſt to obſerve, That that Country which 
was anciently call'd Daly, of which Rome was after- 


wards the chief Cicy, did not contain above one 
half of what now goes by that Name. But as ſmall 


as it was, it contain d many diſtinct Nations and 


People; the principal of which were the Aborigines, 
Sabines, Hetrurians or Tuſcans, Umbri, Samnites, Cam- 
pani, Apulii, Calabri, Lucanii, and Brutii; and others 
of inferior note, which were often dependent on 

2 5 theſe 


Old La. 
tium. 


Latini. 


a City about five Miles off the Mouth of the River 


— 


under the Conduct of their Prince Æneas, who had 


Were of the Poſterity of the Oenotrians, A Grecian 


the firſt Inhabitants of theſe Parts of Italy. They 
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theſe. As for the reſt of what is now call'd ah, 
that was principally poſſeſs d by the Gauls, who had 
driven out the Hetrurians, and ſettl'd themſelves in 
theſe Parts ; being diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Names, 
as the Senones, the Inſubres, &c. This Part went by the 
Name of Gallia Cis-Alpina and Togata, to diſtinguiſh 
it from that Gaul which is now call'd France, and was 
almoſt the ſame with the preſent Lombardy : The 
chief Inhabitants of it, beſides the ſeveral Nations 
of the Gauls, were the Ligures and the Veneti. 
Of all the foremention'd People, the Aborigines, 
afterwards call'd by the Name of Latines, were of 
principal Note ; not upon the account of any par- 
ticular Excellency, bur as being better known, and 
much more enquir'd after by all Hiftorians, Theſe 


People of Arcadia, who had driven out the Siculi, 


poſſeſsd the Country of Latium, a ſmall Country 
along the River Tiber, about 30 Miles in length, and 
16 in breadth, containing near a fourth part of that 
little Province in the Pope's Dominions, now call'd I 
Camparna-di-Roma. We find theſe govern'd by their 
own Kings nigh 200 Years before the Deſtruction 
of Troy, and above 1300 before Chriſt; the firſt 
Kings we hear of in Itah, or in all Europe, except 
Greece. Theſe Kings kept their Courts at Laurentum, 


Tiber; and were Governors of a mix'd People: For 
firſt, ſome Pelaſgians out of Theſſaly ſettl'd among 
'em ; ſoon after, Saturn from Creet, who fled from 
his ſon Fupiter, which occafion'd their changing of 
their Names to Latines, d latendo, from his lying hid 
there ; next, Evander from Arcadia, then Hercules 
from Greece, with their ſeveral Followers. | 

But the laſt who ſettl'd in this Country, accord- 
ing to Dionyſius, were ſome Relicks of the Trojans, 
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left his native Country, and his enrag d Enemies, to 


ſeek out foreign Habitations. Theſe were about 
1200 in all, tho' ſome will allow but half that num- 


ber; and arriv'd in theſe Parts three Years after the 
Deſtruction of Troy, and above 400 before the Build - 


ing of Rome, A. M. 2824. e/£neas at his firſt landing, 
was very civilly entertain'd by Latinus , the King 


then reigning, as a Perſon of great Renown, Who 


not only treated him honourably, bur gave him his 
only Daughter Lavinia in Marriage. This occation'd 


a War between him and Turnus, a Prince of the RA 


tuli, their near Neighbours, who had formerly made 
Pretenſions to her; but theſe Wars ſoon ended in 
Turnus's Death, which did not only free eAneas from 
a Rival, but ſecur'd his Kingdom, which Latinus 
gave him for his Daughters Portion after his De- 


ceaſe. e/Eneas thus ſettled, ſoon after built the City 


of Lavinium, in honour of his Wife, about five or ſix 
Miles Eaſt of Laurentum, where he kept his Court; 
and the more to oblige his Subjects, caus d both them 
and his own Country-men to be called by the com- 


mon Name of Latini: But ingaging in a bloody 


War with Mezentius, a King of the Hetrurians, he was 
ſlain, after a ſhort Reign of four Years. His Subjects, 
in honour to his Memory, dedicated a Chappel to 
him, under the Title of Jupiter Indiges. 


with Child by him, out of fear fled to the Woods, 


of his Birth had the Name of Silvias. 
after the building of Leavinium, Aſcanius left it to his 


Miles north of it, which he made his Sear. Aſcani- 
s had a Son call'd Iulus, from whom came the fa- 


her's death, contended with Sylvizs for the King- 
dom; but the People judging that to belong to La- 
VVV 


ind was there deliver'd of a Son, who fromTthePlace 
Thirty Years 


Mother-in Law, and founded Alba-Longa, about 12 


Upon the Death of AÆneas, his Son Aſcanius Tuc- Fupiter 
ceeded him in the Throne; but Lavinia, being left 124/25 


10us Family of the Fuli; : This Son, after his lo- Juli. 


T. ter, 


Aventine. 


New La- 


tium. 
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tinus s Race, gave the Kingdom to Sylvius, and the 
Prie ſthood to Iulus, in whoſe Family it thenceforth 


continu'd. After Sylvius ſucceeded 13 Kings of the 


ſame Race for nigh 400 Years, who all had their 
Seats at Alba, and many of them likewiſe had the 
Name of Silvius: Theſe Kings were as following; 
Aneas Silvius, who reign'd 31 Years, Latinus, who 
reignd 51, Alba 39, Capetus I. 26, Capys 28, Cape- 
tus II. 13, Tiberinus 8, Agrippa 24, Alladius 19. Awven- 
tinus 37, Procas 23, Amulius 42, and Numitor, who 
was the laſt King of Alba. Except the two laſt, we 
bave but little remarkable concerning theſe Kings, 
only Tiberinus gave Name to the River Tiber, by be- 
ing drown'd in it, it being before call'd Albula; 
and Aventinus gave Name to Mount Aventine, one of 
the ſeven Hills of Rome. | 

"Theſe were call'd the Kings of Alba, or of old 
Laiium, which ſcarce contain'd the ſixth part of what 
was call'd Latium in Auguſtus's Reign; which then 
comprehended not only the Old Latini, but alſo the 
Rutuli, Aqui, Hernici, Volci, and Arunci. This King- 


dom, tho' very fmall, according to the Dimenſions 


before given of it, was very fruitful, populous, and 


full of Towns, and Alba it ſelf was a great and 


flouriſhing City, and had been the Mother of thirty 
Latine Towns, when it was deſtroyed by Tullus Hr 
ſtilius the third King of Rome. 4 55 


II. But to come cloſe to the Roman Story, Amw 
lius and Numitor, the two laſt of theſe Kings, were 
Brothers; and it was agreed between them, that 
Numitcr the Eldeſt ſhould have the Kingdom, and 
Amulins the Treaſure and Gold that was brought 
from Troy. But Money having the Advantage ol 


meer Authority, Amulius ſoon got his Brother out of| 


his Kingdom; and, to ſecure it to himſelf againf 
the Pretenſions of his Poſterity, caus'd his Son Las 


ſus to be murther'd in a pretended Hunting, and his 


Daughter 
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Daughter Rhea to be made a Veſtal Virgin. In the 
fourth Year of her Prieſthood, going to fetch Wa- 
ter, ſhe was met and raviſh'd by ſome Lover, or 
probably by Amulius himſelf, rather, as was ſuppos , 
to ſerve his other Deſigns, than to gratify his Luſt. 
But for the honour of the Cauſe, the Fact was laid 
upon Mars, in whoſe Grove it was committed, who 
came to her, as they will have it, in a moſt dread- 
ful manner, with Thunder and Lightning. Rbeg 
proving with Child, was deliverd of two Boys, 
and thereupon was condemn'd to Death, or perpe- 


[tual Impriſonment, and her Children were thrown 


into the River. But the Wind and Stream were 
both ſo favourable, that at the Fall of the Water, 
they were left ſafe upon dry Ground, and there 
happily found by Fanſtulus, Amuliuss Herds-man, 
and ſuckl'd by his Wife Laurentia, who, for her in- 
famous Life, was call'd Lupa; and this probably 
might occaſion the famous Story of their being 
nouriſh'd by a #o!f : The Names of theſe Twins 
were Romulus and Remus. Ys | 
The Children, grown, up, provd Active and 


| Couragious, ſuitable to the Greatneſs of their Birth; 


but the Meanneſs of their Education gave em oc- 
caſion of falling out with ſome of Numitor's Herds- 
men ; in which Conteſt Remus was taken Priſoner, 
and brought before the King. Upon which Faxſ?ulus 
diſcover'd to Romulus all the Particulars of his Birth 
and hard Uſage from Amulius ; begging him to be 
aſſiſtant in the Reſcue of Remus. Romulus ſoon drew 


together a great number of Herdſmen and inferior 


People, who hated Amulius, whom he divided into 
Companies, conſiſting of an hundred Men each ; 
every Captain carrying « ſmall Bundle of Graſs and 
Shrubs ty'd to a Pole. The Latines call ſuch Bundles 
Manipuli ; from whence it is, that in their Armies 


they call their Captains Manipulares. Remus gaining Man pn- 
upon the Citi ichin, and Romulus making At- 4. 
pon the Citizens within, and Romulus og 
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tacks from without, Amulius not knowing what Ex- 
pedient to think of for his Security, in that Amaze- 
ment and Diſtraction, was taken and ſlain ; the 
Brothers ſettling their Grand-father Numitor in his 
Throne, after he had been depos'd forty two Years. 


The Affairs of Alba ſucceeding thus proſperouſly, 
the young Men, ambitious of Glory, were deſi- 
Tous of founding a City in the Place where they 
were brought up; which Deſign was approv'd of 
by their Grand-father, who appointed 'em Land, 
with ſuch of his Subjects as he knew were of his 
Brother's Faction; and likewiſe gave free liberty 
to all others who were willing to ſettle themſelves 
in this new Colony. Moſt of the Trojans came in, Wi De 
(of which there remain'd fifty Families in Czſar's tha 
time, as Dionyſus informs us) and aiſo all the Inha- pir 
bitants about the Palatine-Hill, where the City was Ane 
built, which was about 14 Miles North-Weſt of it 
Alba, upon the River Tiber. For the more ſpeedy Ml acc 
carrying on this Work, the People were divided in- ve! 
to two Parts, who were to work by way of Emu- da' 
lation: But what was deſign'd for a conſiderable al 


Advantage, prov'd a greater Inconveniency ; for it WI 
gave birth to two Factions, whereof one preferr'd tet 
Romulis, and the other Remus; which ſwell'd em in; 
with the ambitious Deſires of Pre-eminence. This W: 
ſoon appear'd in their Diſagreement about the Place ſio 
of Building, Romulus contending for the Palatine, Wi 
where they were brought up, and Remus for the 711 
Awcntine-Hill, Upon which, the Matter was brought C0 
before their Grand-father Numitor, who advis'd em a 
both to go apart, and obſerve the Flying of Birds; nu 
and the moſt fortunate of the two ſhould be count- T 
ed the Founder of the Colony. They both took 
their Stations upon their own Hills, and Remus firſt qi 
had a Flight of ſix Vultures ; but Romulus having, N 
or pretending to have, double the number, both B 


Wer 
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were ſaluted by the Title of King. This widen'd the 
Breach, and the Contention grew ſo hot as to come 
to a Battel, wherein Remus was worſted and lain, 
with ſeveral others, particularly Fauſtulus and his 
Brother Pliſtinus. But it is likewiſe ſaid, that before 
the Battel, Rems gave his. Brother many great Pro- 
yocations, particularly by leaping over his Wall, to 
ridicule hit for the Lownefs of it. 

Romulus, now ſole Commander, and 18 Years of 


Age, began the foundation of Rome in the fourth 


Year of the ſixth Ohmpiad, according to Varro's Ac- 
count, which was in the Year of the World 3252, 
the ſixth Year of Jotham King of Judah, and the 
ſevench of Pekah King of T/-ael, 431 Years after the 
Deſtruction of Troy, 120 after the Building of Car- 
thage, 214 before che beginning of the Perſian Em- 
pire, and 752 before Chriſt: And having got Augurs, 
and ſuch ſort of People from Hetruria, he ſet about 
it with much Ceremony, on the 21 day of April, 
according to Plutarch, which Day the. Romans anni- 
verſarily kept holy, calling it their Country's Birth- 
day. He took in the Mount Palatine only, and with 
a Heifer and a young Bullock plow'd up a Furrow 
where the Wall was deſign'd; which Cuſtom was af- 
terwards obſerv'd by the Romans, both in the build- 
ing and razing of Cities; and where-ever a Gate 
was to be made, the Plow was lifted up, which occa- 
ſion'd it to be call'd Porta, 4 portando aratrum : All 


within this Line was call'd Pomærium, from Poſt-Mu- Pomerium 


rum, or Pone Mænia. The City was almoſt ſquare, 
containing at firſt about 1000 Houſes, and was nigh 
a Mile in compaſs, with four Gates, namely, Roma- 
nula, Fanualis, Mucionis, and Carmentals; and a ſmall 
Territory belong'd to it of 7 or 8 Miles long. 
Thus we ſee Rome in its Original, a ſmall incon- 
ſiderable beggarly Place, with Dominions ſtill of leſs 
Note ; which yet from this mean and contemptible 
Beginning, became Miſtreſs of the World ; being 
| —_ 84: firſt 
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ſtrengthen'd and enlarg'd by its Conſuls, and at laſt 
brought to its utmoſt Perfection by its Emperors. As 
for the Arts and Contrivances, the Policy and Cun- 


ning, the Strength and Valour, and the gradual Pro- 


ceedings, with the extraordinary Fortune, which 
contributed to make the Romans Maſters of ſich 


vaſt and powerful Dominions, theſe are the Subject 


of this following Hiſtory. 


CHAP. 


From the Building of the City, to the Death of 


Romulus, the firſt King of Rome. 
Containing the Space of 37 Tears. 


1. DB Omulus having thus founded the City of 
Rome, by his Grand- father's Advice, left the 


Choice of the Government to the People, who im- 


mediately made him King, according to Dionyſizs ; 
and he receiving it as a Gift from them, his Power 
became the more plauſible and indiſputable. The 
Number of the Colony conſiſted of about 3000 
Foot, and 300 Horſe; and the firſt Method he 
made uſe of to increaſe this Number, was his build- 
ing a Temple to the AHlæan God, which he made a 


Sanctuary to all Malefactors and diſcontented Per- 
ſons, who thereupon came in great Numbers from 


all the neighbouring Parts. He divided the People 
into three Parts which were call'd Tribes, that is to 
ſay Thirds ; and each Tribe was divided into ten Cu- 
riæ, which were much the ſame as our Pariſhes, as 


the Tribes were like our Wards ; each Curia having 


its proper Temple and Sacrifices, and a Prieſt call'd 
Curio over it, and over ail an Arch-Prieſt call'd Curio 
Maximus. Each Curia was likewiſe by Romulus ſub- 
%%% f divided 
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hen eivided into ten Decuria, over which were appoint- pecuria. 
laſt ed diſtin Officers. According to the Number of 
As che Curiæ, he divided the Lands into 30 Parts, re- 
un- erving one Portion for Publick Uſes, and another 
Pro- for Religious Ceremonies. In all Matters of Impor- 
hich france, for many Years, the People gave their Votes 
[ich Wccording to the Curie, and to what the major Part 
bject of the Curiz agreed, was reckon'd the Reſolution of 


the whole Aſſembly, each ſingle Man having a Vote; 
and this made that Aſſembly call'd Comitia Curiata. Comitia. 
Romulus made alſo another Diſtinction of the Peo- C1ria's. 
ple, according to their Honour and Dignity, which 
as into Patritians and Plebeians : The former, as be- Patrit i ann. 
ng elder, and more nobly deſcended, were to take Plan:. 
are about the Religious Rites, bear Offices of Ma-- 
giſtracy, adminiſter Juſtice, and be aſſiſtant to the 
King in his Government: The latter to till the 
Fields, feed Cattel, and follow Trades; but not to 
ave any Share in the Government, to avoid the In- 
onveniences of a Popular Power. To bind the 
Principal each to the other, he recommended cer- 


— 


ius; ain of the Plebeians to the Protection of the Patriti- 
wer ,, liberty being given to the Plebeians to chuſe their 
The on Patrons. The Duty of theſe Patrons was to ad- Patron, 
3000 iſe their Clients in Points of Law, to manage their Clem::. 
1 he uits, to take care of em abſent and preſent, as their 


dwn Children ; and by all ways and Methods to 


ide a ecure their Peace and Happineſs. On the other 
Per- ide, the Duty of the Clients was to help their Patrons 
from ith Money upon many occaſions, to ranſom them 
ople dr their Sons if taken Priſoners, and to bear the : 


harges of their Magiſtracy, and other honourable 
mployments. They were never to accuſe each 


4, a8 dther, or take contrary ſides; for if they did any 
ving dne might lawfully kill them without Examination. 
all'd do that this Patronage was an Obligation as effectual 
Curio s any Conſanguinity or Alliance; and it was the 


lory of the Nobility to have a great number of 


10 


Senate. 


Patres 
Conſcripti. 


PrefeFus 
Urbu. 


admirable Effects towards the firm Union of the 


all Colonies, Confederate and Conquer d Cities, had their 
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Clients, and to treat em civilly. This Patronage had 


People, for above 600 Years after, till Cæius Grace bus 
broke the Peace of the City: And becauſe the 
Plebeians in the City receiv'd ſuch Advantage from 
this Conſtitution, in imitation thereof, afterward 


Patrons, to whom frequently the Senate would remit 
ſuch Controverſies as were brought before 'em, and 
ratifie their Judgment. 

Alfter this, Romulus choſe 100 Men out of the Pa- Char 
tritians, to aſſiſt him in the Government. This num- had f 
ber he call'd a Senate, either from their Age or Vir- I puniſ 
tue, or, 4 ſinendo, becauſe nothing was tranſacted ¶ theſe 
without their Permiſſion, Such of the Fathers as he their 
enroll'd or enter'd into this Venerable Aſſembly, he {Wiigni! 
call'd Patres Cenſcripti, as Dionyſius rightly obſerves; differ 
and, to make ap this Number, he choſe three out {Miſtry 
of each Tribe, and as many out of each Curia; over Ithe S 
all which he plac'd a particular Magiſtrate, to ding 
whom he committed the Government of the City were 
when he was abſent in the Wars; and this Magi. to Sl. 
ſtrate was call'd Præfectus Urbu. After this, he im- {Micorr 
mediately proceeded to ſettle the Authorities of ¶ the C 
King, Senate and People. The King's Office ac home, ¶ whic 
was, To take care of the Religious Rites ; to preſerve the mir 
Laws and Cuſtoms; to decide the chief Cauſes betwees {Mot hi 
Man and Man, and refer the leſs Matters to the Senate, Heal 
into which he had an Inſpection; to call the Senate, aſſem- ¶ man 
ble the People, firſt giving his own Opinion, then ratifying 


what was approv'd of by the major Part. Abroad, and II 


in the Wars; He had abſolute Authority. The Senate's vera 
Office was, To debate and reſolve about ſuch things held 
the King propos d, which were decreed by the Majority f ſervi 
Voices. To the People he committed three things; .7o {Whad : 
create Magiſtrates, make Laws, and reſolve upon any War ¶ tract 
that was propos d by the King; yet {till in ſuch a man- ¶ Wiv 
ner as the Authority of the Senate always e to er 
x | 0 
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e had The next thing that Romulus did, was to take care 
f the Mof a Guard for his Perſon ; and therefore he order d 
acc bu the Curiæ to chuſe him out 300 luſty young Men, 
e the ten out of each; and theſe were called Celeres, 2 ce- Celeres. 


leritate, from their Activity and Readineſs to aſſiſt 
the King upon all occaſions. 'They were command- 
ed by a Tribune or Colonel, call'd Tribunxs Celerum, Tribunus 
three Centurions, and other Inferior Officers. This Celerum. 


from 
wards 
| cheir 
remit 


1, and Company, with their Spears, defended the King in 
he City, and in Battels were the foremoſt Leaders, 
ne Pa- Charging firſt, and Retreating laſt, Beſides theſe, he 
num. had for his Attendance, 12 Liors or Sergeants, who Lider:s. 
Ir Vir- Mpuniſh'd Offenders, and executed his Commands; 
ſacted Mrtheſe always going before him in Publick, with 
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their Bundles of Rods, call'd Faſces, and their Axes, 
ſignifying different Puniſhments,according to Mens 
different Crimes. Thus Romulus, with all the Indu- 
ſtry and Prudence imaginable, took care to ſettle 
the State, being very exact in Juſtice, and forbid- 


ding all ſordid Arts and Trades, eſpecially ſuch as 
were ſubſervient to Luxury, which being left wholly 
to Slaves and Strangers, the Romans for many Xears 
{corn'd to be concern'd in em. This is the Form of 
the Common- wealth, as Romulus firſt eſtabliſh'd it, 
which in general was ſo excellent, that it was ad- 
mir'd by Dionyſius above all the Conſtitutions, even 
of his own Country- men the Grecians ; and by its 
Healthfulneſs and robuſt Conſtitution, had all the 
manifeſt Signs of a thriving and long-liv'd State. 


IL. Romulus, finding he was encompaſs'd with ſe- 
veral powerful Nations, who, with envious Eyes be- 


held the extraordinary Growth of this City, and ob- 


ſerving how much it was fill'd by Fugitives, who 
had no Wives, he bethought himſelf of Means to con- 
tract Alliance with his Neighbours, and to procure 
Wives for his Subjects, which was his ſecond Device 
to encreaſe the City: Therefore, by Advice - W 

VER rand- 


OD 
Spoli a. 


Jupiter 
Feret ria. 


Cruſtumium, begin the War firſt. The two former 


mer Eſtates; ſo that the Foot- men of the City were 
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Grand father Numitor, and the Conſent of the Se- 
nate, he proclaim'd a Solemn Feaſt and. Publick 
Games, in Honour of Neptune, thro all the Country 
thereabouts. This immediately occaſion'd a great 
Concourſe of all forts of People, who came flocking 
in, with their Wives and Children, from ſeveral 
Neighbouring Places, to behold theſe pompous 
Shows, together with the new City. In the midſt 
of this Solemnity, upon a Signal given, the Kun, 
with their drawn Swords, ſeiz d on ſuch Virgins as 
they cou'd moſt conveniently catch, and by main 
Force carry'd 'em to their Houſes. The Number of 
theſe amounted to 683, for whom Romulus choſe ſo 
many Husbands, and marry'd 'em after their own 
Country Rites, making em ſign a Covenant or 
Agreement, with the Ceremonies of Fire and Wa- 
ter; which Cuſtom continu'd among the Rowan 
for many Ages. 5 
This Act was highly reſented by moſt of their 
Neighbours, eſpecially the Sabines, who were prin- 
cipally concern d; but their Backwardneſs in their 
Preparations made the Cities Cenina, Antemna, and 


(three or four Miles North of Rome, and inhabited 
by the Aborigines) Romulus ſoon ſubdu'd, with the 
Death of their King Acron, whom he flew in a 
ſingle Combat; and afterwards the latter, a Colony 
of Alba, a little way within the Country of the Se- 
Lines. The Lands were divided between ſome of the 
Rumans and the old Inhabitants, of whom 3000 
were made free of Rome, without loſing their for- 


now much increas'd. For this Victory Romulus firlt 
Triumph'd, and bringing home the Spoils of King 
Acron, which the Romans named Opima Spolia, ot 
Royal Spoils, he deſign'd a Spot of Ground upon 
Mount Capitoline for a Temple to Fupiter Feretrins, 
ſo call'd either 2 ferendo to bear, or rather from ferir: 

e 
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je Se. to ſtrike ; and this was the Place where the Capitol 
1blick Ml afterwards ſtood. The Valour of Romulus and hls 
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good Conduct in this War, together with his Cle- 
mency to the Conquer'd, had ſo great Effects, that 
not only many eminent Men went over to him 
with their Families, (amongſt whom was Cælius, 
who gave Name to a Hill in the City) but ſome 
whole Nations committed themſelves to his Pro- 
tection, and received Colonies from Rome. 

This notable Succeſs was a great Diſappointment 
to the Sabines, who reſolving to correct their former 
Careleſneſs by double Diligence, aſſembl'd them- 
ſelves at Cures their Metropolis, proclaim'd War againſt 
Rome, and made choice of Tatius their King for Ge- 
neral, On the other ſide, Romulus made all poſſible 
Proviſion for Reſiſtance, fortifying the Capitoline and 


U. C. 


Aventine Hills, and receiving Auxiliary- Troops both | 


from Hetruria and his Grand-father Numitor. The 


Sabines, to have the fairer Pretence, firſt demanded 


Reſtitution of the Virgins, and to have the Authors 
of the Injury deliver'd up to them ; but receiving 


no ſatisfactory Anſwer, both Armies drew out into 


the Field, the Sabines being 25500 Foot and 1000 


Horſe, and the Romans 20000 Foot and 800 Horle ; 


a great number for a new-built City. Tatius en- 
camp'd between the Capitoline and Quirinal, but found 
em too well fortify'd to be attack d; but one Tar- 
peia, Daughter to Tarpeius, Governor of the Capito- 
line, call'd to his Men from above, and agreed to 
betray the Place into their hands, which was in 8 
ſhort time effected. What ſhe requir'd of em, as a 
Reward for this, was what they wore on their left 
Arms, meaning their Bracelets, but they threw their 
Targets upon her, which they wore on their left 
Arms, and preſs'd her to death. From hence this 


| Hill was call'd Tarpeius, till the building of the Capi-, 
tol, which made it loſe the Name, except that part 


of it which was call'd the Tarpeian Rock, from 
| whence 


| 


they very much deſir'd a Peace, but neither ſide 


their Hair about their Ears, making ſuch lamenta- 


UV. C. 
12. 


Quirites. 


Perſuaſions of Herſilia, one of the principal among 


Peace between the Fathers and Sons-in law, after 


Tatius: Thirdly, That now the 190 Nations ſhould be- 


ſhould be made Free of Rome. 
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whence they threw Malefactors down headlong. 

The Sabines, now Maſters of the Capitoline, had the | 
Advantage of continuing the War at their pleaſure ; 
and for a long time only light Skirmiſhes paſt be- 
tween both Parties, with little or no Advantage to 
either ſide : But the Tediouſneſs and Charge of the 
War fo wearied out both Romans and Sabines, that 


wou d ſtoop to ſue fof it. Thus they continu'd fora 
very conſiderable time, till both reſolving to do their 
utmoſt, they came to a general Battel, which was 
renew'd ſeveral Days with almoſt equal Succeſs. In 
the laſt Conteſt, the Romans were much worſted in 
the beginning, and fled to the Palatium ; but rally- 
ing and renewing the Fight with Succeſs againſt the 
Sabines, the Women who were ſtolen and married 
to the Romans, and the Cauſe of this War, thro' the 


'em, ran deſperately into the midſt of the Darts and 
dead Bodies, with their Children in their Arms, and 


ble Shrieks and Out-crys, that both Armies imme- 
diately deſiſted. Theſe became Mediators,and made 


the War had laſted fix Years. The Articles were, 


Firſt, 74a Romulus and Tarius ſuald reign jointly in Nh 
Rome, with equal Power and Prerogative : Secondly, Mare \ 


That the City from Romulus ſhoul. ſtill be call d Rome, 


the * . omin 
but the Citizens Quirites, from Cures the native Place of 


he to 
nto | 
mans t 
Then 
heir 
and Cc 


come one, and as many of the Sabines as were willing, 


The City being now much increas'd by the num- 
ber of the Sabines, Mount Capitoline was taken in, 


built upon, and laid out for their Habitation. Remus he F 
lus choſe out 100 of the moſt Noble of the Sabines, | 
ard added em to the Senate, ſo that it now conſiſted 
of 200 Perſons. The Legions (fo call'd ab eigen 

| ecauſe 


Legions, 


treme 
Who 
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ng. ind 3000 Men, were now increas'd alſo to 
the e, hides a Legion was call'd Quadrata; yet af- 
ure; Iterwards a Legion compriz d as many Men as was 
be. found convenient for the Service of the Common- 
to wealth. Several new Feaſts were inſtituted upon 
the the account of this Union, as Matronalia, Carmen- 
that tala, &c. and a particular reſpect was had to thoſe 
ſide Women who procur'd this happy Reconciliation, 
fora and ſeveral Privileges were allow'd 'em, particularly 
their they were exempted from all Work unleſs Spining 
Was Wand making of Cloth. Now the Tribes were call'd 
. In by diſtin Names; the firſt Rhamnenſes, from Romu- 
cd in Jus ; the ſecond Tatienſes, from Tatius ; and the third 
ally- Luceres, from the Lucus or Grove whete the Aſylum 
t che tod. For five Years the two Kings reign'd qui- 
ried etly and peaceably together; but in the ſixth, Ta- 
the ius protecting ſome of his Friends who had robb d 
dong and plunder'd the Lavinians, and killing the Am- 
5 and Npaſſadors who were ſent to demand Satisfaction, 
and Nas ſlain by the Lavinians at his going to ſacrifice 
eta, there. Romulus, like a generous Prince, made Sa- 
ume tisfaction to the injur'd Perſons, and bury'd Tatius 
made in Rome very honourably. | 
after OWE 
„III. Romulus, once more ſole Monarch of Rome, ry C. 
ty in arch'd againſt Fidenz, and ſubdu'd it, a Town 18, 
adly, Wh ve Miles off Rome, that had ſeiz'd on Proviſions _ 
om", Feoming thither in time of Famine ; and ſoon after, 
ace of Ine took Cameria, an Alban Colony not far diſtant ; 
4 be- nto both which he ſent a ſufficient number of Ro- 
ling, Nan to inhabit em, according to his uſual Cuſtom. 
= Then he puniſh'd the Cruſtumini, who had kill'd 
num their Planters which he had placd among em; 
1 1", and over all theſe he obtain d a ſecond Triumph. 
Your The Action of Romulus againſt the Fidenates Was ex- 
biner, tremely reſented by the Vejcntes their Neighbours, | 
2% who immediately by an Embaſſy requir'd the Re- 
rendog . | | | 


Fbecauſe they were choice ſele& Men) which before 


mans 
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mans to withdraw their Garriſon, and reſtore t 
Inhabitants to all their former Privileges. Thek 
Veientes were one of the twelve Nations of Hetruriy 
a powerful People, inhabiting a ſtrong City, and 
of extraordinary Largeneſs, ſituated upon a craggy 
Rock, about 12 Miles North of Rome. Their De. 
mands being rejected, they began their Acts of Ho. 
ſtility, and both Armies met at Fidene; where, af. 
ter two ſharp Engagements, Romulus became Con. 
queror. The Veientes were now forc'd to betale 
themſelves to Intreaties, and fo enter'd into 
League with the Romans for 100 Years, upon the 

L. C. Articles; To quit a ſeventh Part of their Dominion, 


„ with their Salt-pits nigh the River, and to give up fine r 
25 Hoſt ages of the 2 e Families. SY Guar 
this, triumph'd a third time, leading with him thei Rods 
General, an aged Man, who had ſo badly perform er e. 

his Duty, that he was afterwards perſonated by a Hay 

old Man in all Triumphs. Bo In 
This was the laſt War manag'd by Romulus, whol with 

after that employ'd moſt of his time in ſettling ti ¶ preſe 
Government, aad placing it upon the ſureſt Foun i ſing 
dations. He made many good and profitable Late Sr. 

moſt of which were unwritten. Particularly beo 
made one concerning Marriages, where the Autho maki. 

rity of the Husband was ſo well and convenient mand 
ſettl'd, that for 520 Years a Divorce was not knownfſW-om: 

in Rome. He gave Fathers abſolute Power over theiſ Hatre 

v Sons, to ſell, impriſon, ſcourge, or kill em, tho in bim t 
„ never ſo great an Office, and that as long as they 1s 2 
liv'd. He appointed no Puniſhment for real Pan Hator 
cide, but call d all Murder by that Name; thinkig heir 

the latter a deteſtable Crime, but the other impoſſ to 

ble: And ir was indeed a Crime never known ine C 
Rome for 620 Years. For the Peoples way of Hude 
ving, he enjoin'd two Courſes of Life, Warfare an ¶ Tulin 
Husbandry, equally dividing the Lands, Slaves, and almo/ 
Money, taken from the Enemy; he appointed“ That 
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was the Pleaſure of the Immortal Gods to have him con- 


 tinue among Mankind, till he had founded a City whoſe 


Empire and Glory ſhou d far ſurpaſs all cthers. He bad 
him farewel, and tell bis Subjects, that by their ſtrict Ex- 


erciſe of Temperence and Fortitude, no human Power ſhou d 


Suri nus. 


U. C. 


eer withſtand the Roman Arms; and he wou'd always 
be a propitious God to 'em, under the Name of Quirinus, 
The Day in which he was ſaid to be taken up, was 


kept after that as a great Holy-d#y ; and a Temple 
was built in Honour of him on one of the ſeven 
Hills, from him calld by the Name of Quirinalis. 


He reign'd 37 Years, in which ſpace he very 


much advanc'd the State of the City, leaving in it 


46000 Foot and 1000 Horſe ; a happy Increaſe for 
ſo ſhort a time. After his Grand-father Numitors 
deceaſe, the Kingdom of Alla fell to him, which 


he govern'd by Deputies ; and the more to pleaſe 


that People, he allow'd em the Privileges of a Free- 


State, which probably occaſion'd the Senate to bear 


his Encroachments the worſe. So now the Roman 
Dominions conſiſted of a conſiderable Part of the 
Sabines Country, a ſmall Part of Hetruria, and a 
nix'd Part of Latium. 5 


„— 


EN 
From the Death of Romulus, to the Deal 


of Numa Pompilius, the Second Amy 


of Rome. 


Containing the Space of 44 Tears. 


I. D Omalas being dead, or, as ſome are please 


to believe, taken up, the City was great- 


ly divided about the Election of another King; 
but leit theſe Diſcords ſhou'd occation Anarchy and 


Confuſion in the Common-wealth, the Senate agreed 
. | (0 


Death 


Ring 


pleasd 
great 
King; 
hy and 
4 greed 
to 
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to divide themſelves into Decuries or Tens, and that 


Decury which was chofen by Lot, ſhould exerciſe the 


Regal Authority for 50 Days, each Man governing 

in his turn five days, the Authority then falling to 

another Decury; and this they call'd an Inter-regnum. Inter- ren. 
This Government continu'd a whole Year, tiil the 

People at laft began to murmur, ſaying. It was a 

Trick of eme few, who intended to get the Power into 
their own hands, and that for one pretended Tyrant, they 
bad now get 200 real ones; therefore they reſolv'd 
that a King ſhould be choſen. In the Election great 
Conteſts aroſe between the Romans and Sabines, each 
believing it reaſonable to have one of their own 
Country; till at length they came to this Conclu- 
ſion, That the Party which elected ſhou'd chuſe one 
out of the Body of the other, ſo by that means the 
elected Prince might be oblig'd to favour both Par- 
ties, one for their Votes, and the other for their Al- 
liance. It falling to the komaꝝs to chuſe, the Patri- 
tian, fix d upon Numa Pompilins, a Sabine, a Perſon of 
about 40 Years of Age, who by the Conſent of the 
People was elected King. Numa then reſided at Cures, 
being a Perſon of the greateſt Virtue, Knowledge, 
and Abilities of that time, and had withdrawn him- 
ſelf from the Noiſes and Troubles of the World; there- 


| fore Ambaſſudors, one à Roman, and the other a Sabine, 


were diſpatch'd to him to offer him the Kingdom. 
The Ambaſſadors finding him with his Father 
and Kinſman Marcius, by their Speakers, Proculus and 


| Valeſus, told him the occaſion of their coming: To 


whom the elected King made this philoſophical and. 
modeſt Anſwer : Since every alteration of a Man's Life 
is generally hazardous in the Attempt, as well as dange- 
rous in the Conſequence ; it wou'd bs the hig heſt Indiſcre- 
tion for one, who,. in his own Opinion, is ſufficiently happy, 
to endeavour, or admit of any © hange ; tho there were no- 
thing more in it, than the preferring a turbulent and un- 
certain Life, before a conſtant Quiet and certain Geary. 
TY | 3 07 
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Tatius's death, but was likewiſe ſuppos d to fall himſelf 


forget jour Intereſt and Glory, ben you think I can be eny 


but ſtill were very urgent with him to accept of the 
Kingdom; in which they were not a little afliſted 
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For my part, Romans, I muſt freely tell you, That I am 
not only diſcourag d, but even deterr d from accepting your 
generous Offers, even by what is commonly reported of your 
famous Romulus, 2 as not only ſuſpected of contriving 


by the Rage of the Senate. And if Romulus himſelf 
ſprung, as they ſay, from Divine Race, miraculouſly pre- 
ſeru'd, and as miraculouſly brought up, labour d under 
ſuch vaſt Inconveniences ; how ſucceſsful can I hope to be, 
begotten by a meer Mortal, and brought up the ordinary 
way, when I come to ſtruggle with ſuch inſuperable Diffi- 


culties ? Beſides you much miſtake your Perſon, as ell ar 


ways ſerviceable to you : For my Temper naturally lead; 
me to Peace, to Books, and the Worſhip of the Gods; but 
on Romans require 4 vigorous and active King, who 
may diligently cheriſh that warlike Humour which your 
late Succeſs has excited: And therefore ſuch a Prince as 
ſhould come to inculcate Peace, Fuſtice, and Religion into 
the Minds of a Martial Nation, muſt of neceſſity appear 
wot only ſtrange and ridiculous to the World, but alſo mean 
and deſpicable to his Subjects. 

The Romans were much ſurpriz'd at this Anſwer, 


by his Father and Marcius, who return'd him this 
Reply: % you remain contented with your preſent For- 
tune, and court neither Riches nor Power ; yet you may rea- 
ſonable imagine, that ſuch large Talents of Fuſtice, Mode- 
ration, and Piety, were never given you by the Gods to lit 
wſeleſs and conceal'd : And you are ſeuſible theſe are Ver- 
tues that can never have a greater Infiuence upon Man- 
kind, than when they ſo publickly appear in the Perſon 
a King. Tatius, th a Foreigner, was highly eſteem'd by 
the Romans, and the Memory of Romulus was fo pre 
cious to em, that after his Deceaſe, they woted him di vin 
Honours : And if the Affect ions of the People ſhaw'd break 
out into a furious Deſire of War, what can better wg 
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the Joy, that they ſeem'd not ſo much to receive a 


had been founded upon War and Bloodſhed; judg- 
ing it as neceſſary to employ a People well at home, 
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the Reins of that Paſſion, than ſuch a moderat ing Hand 
as yours ? And who knows but that the People , being ever 
victorious, may be ſatiated with the Spoils and Trophies 
they have gain d, and gladly entertain a mild and peace- 
ful Prince, who being a Lover of Fuſtice and Equity, may 
ſettle the City in a ſtrong and inſeparable Union, and in 4 
ſure and laſting Happineſs ? Theſe Reaſons and Per- 
ſuaſions, together with the Ambaſſador's Entreaties, 
at laſt prevail'd upon Numa to accept of the King- 
dom; and after a ſolemn Sacrifice, he went for 
Rome. He was met by the Way by the Senate and 
People, who with a general Conſent inveſted him 
with the Regal Authority; and ſo univerſal was 


King, as the addition of a new Kingdom. 


II. Numa being a Perſon of extraordinary Wiſ U. C. 
dom and Policy, as well as Devotion, thought it 45, 
moſt convenient to raife and ſtrengthen that City 
by wholfom Laws, and Religious Cuſtoms, whict 


as to exerciſe em abroad. The firſt thing he did 

was to disband the Royal Guard of the 300 Celeres, 

leſt the Maintenance of ſuch a Force might ſeem 

to argue a Diffidence of them that choſe him, ſay- 

ing, That he wou d not rule over that People, of whom he 

conceiv'd the leaſt Diſtruſt. Next, he built a Temple to 

Janus, which was always to ſtand open in time of Jexur 

War, and to be ſhut in time of Peace, as it continu'd 

all his Reign; which, as ſome obſerve, never hap- 

ned but four times from his Reign to that of Tiberius 

Ceſar. To the two Flamens or High-Prieſts of Jupi- 

ter and Mars, he added a third of Quirinus or Romu- 

lus; and to this Prince alſo is afcrib'd the bringing 3 

in of the Pontifices, whereof he himſelf was one, and Pon iſces. 

officiated accordingly. He alſo ordain'd the Veſtal viſtal Vir- 

Virgins, being four in number, to whom he gave gins. 
3 very 


11 2 2 


galii. 
Feci ales. 
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very great Privileges ; particularly, when they went 


abroad, they had the Faſces carry'd before em, and 
in their Walks, if they met with a Malefactor lead- 
ing to Execution, they had the Power of freeing 
him from Death, upon Oath given that the Meeting 
was meerly accidental. He allo inſtituted the Or- 
ders of the Sali; and the Feciales, Prieſts devoted to 
Mars; the former were to carry thoſe facred Shields 
call'd Ancilia, and the latter to judge of the Equity 
of War, and proclaim it with much Ceremony. 


This Prince, tho” naturally averſe to all Wars, yet 


conſider'd that Peace and Security might too much 


ſoften and degenerate the Minds of the Multitude ; 


therefore he us'd his utmoſt Endeavours to imprint 
on their Minds the Notions of Religion and: Virtue, 
and the due Reverence. of God: And to gain the 


more Credit and Obedience to his Conſtitutions, he 
pretended he had often and immediate Converſe 


with the Goddcſs Egeria, and wou'd be often telling 
them that ſtrange Viſions and Apparitions were ſeen, 
and Prophetick Voices heard; which Stories had 
great and remarkable Effects upon s People ſo ſuper- 
iliciouſly inclin'd. Yet his Religion was of a refind 
Nature, being much like that of Pythagoras after- 
u ards; and as he taught, That the Principal of al 
things 925 not to be perceiv'd by Senſe, nor was liable 10 
Metin, but was Inviſivic, Immortal, end to be apprebend- 
2 by the Underſtanding alone; ſo Numa forbad the Ro- 
aus to vie the Image of any God which repreſent— 


ed him under the Form of a Man, or any other li- 


ving Creature: And this was ſtrictly obſerv'd in all 
their Temples and Sacred Places, for 170 Years at 
the jeatt ; they holding it a great Crime to liken 
ſuch ſuperior Beings to Things io much below em. 

For the Encouragement of Agriculture, he divided 
thoſe Lands which Remus had gain'd in War among 
the poorer ſort, cauſing his Subjects to apply them- 
ielyes to Husbandry, and by ſuch kind of Employ- 
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ments to cultivate their Minds as well as the Earth : 
Then he divided all the Lands into ſeveral Parcels, 


27 


to which he gave the Name of Pagi, or Boroughs; Pag. 


and over every one of theſe he ordain'd a Chief, or 
Arbitrator in Judicial Cauſes. And that he might 


take away all Diſtinction of Roman and Sabine, which * 


threaten'd the State with endleſs Factions and dan- 
gerous Diviſions, he divided all the Inhabitants ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Trades and Occupations, ma- 
king every Art a particular Company and Society, and 
appointing to every one their reſpective Courts and 


| Privileges ; and this was his Maſter-piece in Politicks. 


He much abated the Rigour of that Law made by 
Romulus, concerning the Power of Fathers over their 
Children, making it unlawful for 'em to ſell their 
Sons after Marriage, becauſe it was very unjuſt that 
a Woman who had marry'd a Free-man ſhou'd be 
conſtrain'd to live with a Slave. He alſo preſcrib'd 
Rules concerning Mourning ; a Child of 3 Years, 
and fo upwards to 10, was to be mourn'd for ſo 
many Months as it was Years old; and the longeſt 
time of Mourning for any Perſon, was not to ex- 
ceed the term of 10 Months: Which alſo was the 
Time appointed for Widows, before which, they 
cou d not, without great Indecency, marry again; 
but in caſe Circumſtances were ſuch as not to ad- 


mit of ſo long a Term, they were firſt to ſacrifice 7 


Cow with a Calf for Expiation of their Fault. 

One of the principal things dons by this Prince 
was the Reformation of the Year, which, in Romu- 
lass time was much out of Order, fome Months 
having more than 25 Days, and ſome fewer than 
20, Numa finding the Solar Year to exceed the La- 
nar by 11 Days, doubled thele 11 Days, and every 


other Year inferred a Month after February, conſiſt. 
ing of 22 Days, which was by the Romans call'd 


Mercedonius, becauſe it was the uſual time for paying Mcrcede 


of Wages, 
| C 4 Months, 


He likewiſe chang'd the Order of then. 


24 


The 
Months. 


. 
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Months, making January and February the firit and 


ſecond Months, which were the two laſt in Remu- 


lus's Days. Fanuary had its Name from Jus, the 
moſt ancient God or King in [taly. February was ſo 
call'd from the Expiations which us'd to be in it, ſig- 
nify'd by the Word Februa. March, ſo calld from 
Mars, the ſuppos'd Father of Romulus, which, upon 
that account, had been plac'd firſt. April from Apbro- 


dite or Venus, becauſe of the Superſtitious Worſhip 
which was perform'd in it, when the Women were 


crown'd with Myrtile. May, ſo nam'd from Maia, 
the Mother of Mercury, to whom this Month was 
made Sacred. June, from Juno, or, as ſome will 
hav- it, from Juventus, becauſe the Seaſon is warm, 
and, as it were, Favenile. The reſt had their Names 


from their Order, as Quintilis, Sextilis, September, Octo. 


ber, November, and December; only Quintilis and Sex- 
til were afterwards turn'd into Fuly and Auguſt, by 


the Emperors Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus. 


Numa was marry'd to Tatia, King Tatius's Daugh- 
ter, by whom he had one Daughter named Pompilia; 
and after a Reign of 43 Years, being above 80 Years 
old, he dy'd, and was bury'd with great Honour 
and Solemnity. He forbad his Body to be burnt, as 
it was uſual in thoſe days, but was bury'd in a Stone 
Coffin, under the Hill Faniculum; and the Books of 
his Ceremonies were laid by him in another, being 
12, written in Latin, and as many in Greek : Thele 
were taken up àbout 400 Years after; and becauſe 
it was thought a piece of Impiety to communicate 


ſuch Myſteries to the Multitude, were burnt by 


Order of the Senate. He kept the State in ſuch a 
conſtant Peace, by his prudent Management, as did 


very much contribute to the Strength and Security 


of the City, and he much improv'd and poliſh'd the 
rough Genius of the Roman People. 
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CHAP. III. EE, 

From the Death of Numa, to the Death of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, the Third King of 

Rome. | 
Containing the Space of 33 Tears. 


I. 


once more devolv d upon the Senate, and 
after ſeveral Interreges, Tullus Hoſtilius was created 
King by the üniverſal Conſent of all People He 
was Grand ſon to the famous Hoſtilius, who, in Ro- 
muluss Days had behav'd himſelf very valiantly 
againſt the Sabines in the Citadel, and had marry'd 
the Daughter of Herſilig. He was of a bold and 
fiery Temper, and one who often ſought and gree- 
dily embrac'd all Occaſions of War; led to it part- 
ly by his own proper Inclination, and partly by the 
Glory and Renown of his Grand-father. As he 
thought the Love of his Subjects the moſt neceſſary 
thing to carry on the Deſigns of a Warlike Prince; 
ſo in the beginning of his Reign he purchas'd the 
good Opinion of the poorer ſort, by dividing to 
them, Man by Man, that Portion of Land which 


his Predeceſſors, the two former Kings, had kept 


to bear their Charges, ſaying , That hw own Inheri- 
tance was ſufficient for his own Expences. That none of 


theſe might want room, he enlarg'd the City, and 


took in the Hill Cælius, where he alſo had his Palace; 
and all ſuch as had now gotten Ground, and want- 
ed Habitations, built upon it; ſo the City encteas d 


in Bulk every day. 


It was not long before this Prince had a fair Op- 
portunity of War offer d him; for Cluilius Governor 
or Dictator of Alba, envying the Growth of Rome, 
had procur'd ſome Perſons to rob and pillage = 

© 
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the Roman Territories, knowing they wou'd revence 
the Injury ; which, when they did, he perſuaded 
the Albans, that they had receiv'd a great Affront, 
and caus'd 'em to take up Arms: But that there 
might be ſome appearance of Reaſon, and for the 
greater Formality, Ambaſſadors were ſent to Rome 
to demand Reflitution. Hoſtilius preſently perceiv'd 
the Deſign, and well knowing that they who firſt 
refus'd Satisfaction, wou'd bear the greateſt blame, 
by nobly treating the Ambaſſadors, cunningly de- 
lay'd giving Anſwer, till he could ſend to demand 
Reſtitution at Alla. His Ambaſſadors receiv'd a 
ſharp Repulſe from Cluilius at Alba, upon notice 
whereof, Haſtilius gave Audience to the Aiban Am- 
baſſadors, telling them, How he had receiv'd ſuch an 


Anſwer from Alba as arg#'d the League broken; where- 


upon he proclaim'd a juſt and neceſſary War againſt 


the Albans, which he wou'd carry on to the utmoſt. 


Both Parties made all poflible Preparations, and 
drew out their Forces about five Miles from Rome, 
to a Place afterwards call'd C/uilius Ditch ; where, 
when they expected to have decided the Quarrel, 
Cluilius was found dead in his Tent, but whether by 
a natural or violent Death, is uncertain. In his Place 


was choſen Me'ims Fuſfetins, a Perſon who had no 


other Qualifications to recommend him to this Of- 
ice, beſides his turbulent Spirit, and his being as 
great an Incendiary as his Predeceſſor. 

At the ſame time the Fidenates and Veientes, who 
in Remulas's Days had ſubmitted ta the Romans, and 
in Numa's Reign were preparing and ſeeking for an 
Opportunity to ſhake off their Yoke , had now 
drawn their Forces together at Fidenæ, with deſign 


to fall upon both Romans and Albans, after they had 


weaken'd themſelves in Battel. The News of theſe 
Preparations at firſt put the Armies to a ſtand, and 
made em both decline fighting for a while; till at 
laſt Fuferivs tearing theſe People, and Hoſtilius de- 
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ing to puniſh em, came both to a ſort of an Ac- 
commodation ;. agreeing, That for the Safety of both 


Chap. I, 


Nations, the Quarrel ſhould be decided by a Combat of 
three Perſons on each ſide, and the Conquering Party ſhould 
vitain the Pre-eminence and Command over the other. 
Theſe Propoſals were no ſooner raciſy'd, but many 
valiant Perſons, ambitious of the Honour of ſer- 
ring their Country, offer'd themſelves to be the Com- 
batants, but cou'd not be accepted of, others being 
before agreed upon: For it happen'd that one Se- 
vinizzs of Alba had formerly two Dauzhters, one 
marry'd to Curiatius an Alban, and the other to Hera- 
nd Roman, Who being both with Child at the ſame 
time, were deliver'd of three Sons at a Birth. Now, 
to theſe two Ternions of Brothers were this great 
Combat committed, as being of equal Years, 
Strength, and Courage; and ail Matters of Conſan- 
guinity and private Affections diſpenc'd withal. 
Now was the Fate of Rome to be decided by fix 
Perſons only, which rais'd ail Pecples Hopes and 
Fears to a more than ordinary pitch: The Lifts were 
prepar'd between the two Armies, Judges were ap- 
pointed, and the Combat pertorm'd with extraordi- 
nary Pomp and Solemnity, and with as much Cou- 
rage and Reſolution on both ſides. The Curiatii 
were in a ſhort time all wounded ; but two of the Ho 
1ati; were lain downright, and the third, unhurt, 
left to oppoſe three Adverſaries. At this the 41bans 
gave a great Shout; but he, not the leaſt daunted, 
cunningly retreated as tho' he had wholly fled, and 
drawing em out ſeverally, ſo as to have but one 
againſt him at once, he ſlew them all, and Rome 
became Conqueror. At his return to the City, his 
Siſter met him with many provoking and reproach- 
ful Words, for imbruing his Hands in the Blood of 
his Coſin-Germans, whereof one was contracted 
to her; upon which Horatius, elevated with the 
Honour of his Conqueſt, and tranſported . 
ove 
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Love of his Country, ſtew her upon the Spot. Fo 
which Fact, when he was accus'd, Hoſtilius avoided 
giving Judgment himſelf, but hereupon create 
choſe Officers call'd Duumviri, for Capital Puniſh. 
ments, and they condemn'd him : But there lying 
an Appeal from theſe Officers to the People, they 
gave him his Life at the Requeſt of his Father, why 
eſteem'd it as a great and Heroick Act, and gave hi 
Daughter ignominious Burial, for dreadful Exam 


After the Battel, Fuffetius join d with the Roman 
again, 


ple to all who preferr d Private Reſpect before the Publid i Ron 
Good. Hoſtilius dealt very gently with the Alban, I deur c 
but, notwithſtanding, for the Advantages gaind Hing ar 
over them, had a Triumph. | thence 
| | Privile 
II. The Filenates and Veientes , finding that they ¶ the Se: 
were like to he call'd to an Account for their trea-Mgn:;, 
cherous Practices, now broke into open Rebellion; Hof the 
and Fuffetius enrag'd at the Event of the late Com-ſWotren; 
bat, and hoping to free himſelf from the Roma Horſe 
Power, privately encourag'd em with large Pro- Stren 
miſes of Aſſiſtance if they ſtood in need of it. The be de 
Romans and Albans now made up one Army, and comn 
were advancing towards the Fidenates and Veientes ; ¶ rade 
but, upon their nigh approach, Fußfetius, who had Mal: 
laid all his Defigns before-hand, drew off all the Horſ 
Alban Troops on one ſide, with a Reſolution of gage 
joining with the prevailing Party. The Romans, ap- beg 
prehending the danger of their Separation, and ump 
fearing ſome Treachery, were greatly diſcouragd pay 
at it; but Hoſtilius, tho ſatisfy'd of the Villany, im- VVeral 
mediately gave it out as publickly as he cou'd, That great 
it was done by bis Order, and was all a Stratagem to ſur- take 
prize the Enemy: At this unexpected Report the ide. ¶ puni 
nates and their Companions were quite diſhearten'd, IM Rem, 
upon ſuſpicion of their Friends Infidelity, and, in I 
a ſhort time were put to the Rout by the Romans; ¶ in tl 
for which Victory Hefl;us triumph'd a ſecond time, ¶ fects 
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again, like one that had done nothing amiſs; but 
Hoſtilius, aſſembling the whole Body of the Albans, 
and then laying before them all his treacherous 
Practices and Villanous Deſigns, caus'd him to be 
torn in pieces by Horſes; having 


before-hand ſent 
Marcus Horatius to Alba, who utterly demoliſh'd that 


City, and tranſplanted the Inhabitants to Rome. 


Thus fell the City of Alba, once famous for its 
Riches and Number of Inhabitants, after it had 
flouriſhed 487 Years. | 


deur out of the Ruines of Alba; Mount Calizs be- 
ing appointed for the Inhabitants that came from 
thence ; and the King allowing em all the Roman 
Privileges. He choſe the Nobility of the Albans into 


the Senate, particularly the Tullii, Servilii, Quintii, Ge- 


ganii, Curiatii, and the Clelii; and that he might out 
of thole new People make ſome Addition to the 
Strength of every Order, he choſe ten Troops of 
Horſe out of the Albans. In confidence of this his 
Strength, after an intire Reduction of the Fidenates, 
he declar'd War againſt the Sabines, who before had 
committed ſeveral Robberies upon the Romans that 
traded with em. He met em at the Wood call'd 
Malitioſa Sylva, where, eſpecially by the helpof his 
Horſe, who broke all their Ranks, after a ſhore En- 
gagement, he entirely defeated 'em, forcing 'em to 
beg Peace; over whom he obtain'd a third Tri- 
umph. The Latines were not yet quiet, refuſing to 
pay Obedience to the Romans, which occaſion'd ſe- 
veral Conteſts ; but this War was manag'd with 
great Moderacion, no Battel being fought, no Town 
taken or plunder'd beſides Medallia, which Heſt4lirs 
puniſh'd for an Example, becauſe it had receivd a 
Roman Colony in Romulas's time. 

This War laſted moſt of the reſt of his days, and 


in the latter end of his Reign, Rome was much in- 


feted with Plagues and Famines, and as much 


Rome grew much in Strength, Riches and Gran- 


frighten'd 


my AT the Death of Tullus Hoſtilius, the State IM ritori 
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frighten'd with Prodigies. Then Hoſtilius began to 
think of bringing in the Religious Ceremonies o 
Numa, Which he had all this time took little notice 
of; but ſoon after he died, after a Reign of 1:betalle 
Years ; ſome ſay by Lightning, with his whole Fa. of Hef 
mily, thoꝰ more probably by ſome treaſonable Pra. Ia Neg 
ctices. In this Reign, the 300 Celeres were again re-. Order 
aſſum'd, which had been diſ- us d in the laſt; and ten ſb 
the City was very much increas d, tho the Domi- N how er 
nions were little different from thoſe in Romulus adviſi 


Days, only they ſeem'd to have a ſurer Footing in and n 
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From the Death of Hoſtilius, to the Death nd! 


- po a d V 

of Ancus Marcius, the Fourth King of and! 
Rome. Trou 
FS „ | dell'd 
Containing the Space of 24 Tears. temn 


fell into an Izter-regnum, as formerly; and Ml nece 
in a ſhort time, Ancus Marcius was made King by MW acco 
the Ixter- rer and Senate, and was confirm'd fo by fathe 
the People. He had his Surname Ancu from his Ml Fro: 
crooked Arm, which he cou'd not ftretch out in Woc 


length, as Feſtus has it: He was Grand- ſon to Numa, in a 


the ſecond King of Rome, by Pompilia his Daughter, on; 
and Marcius his Kinſman, who was the Son of that Con 
Marcius Who had perſuaded Numa to accept of the MW wer 
Kingdom, and after Numa's Death had kill'd him- Jave 
ſelf becauſe he did not ſucceed him. This Prince at tl 
was much of the ſame Temper with his Grand- a- Me: 
ther Numa, and conſidering that much of the Reli- ¶ Pec 
gion, and many of the Ceremonies had been neg - Co! 
lected in the laſt Reign, he ſer himſelf to reſtore FW Co 
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Chap. IV. The Regal State. 


them to their former Uſe. For that Reaſon he in 

fnuated to the People, that the Diſeaſes, Peſtilence, 
and other innumerable Calamities which had lately 
befallen the City, together with the diſaſterous End 
of Hoftilius, proceeded from want of Devotion, and 
Neglect of their Gods. He highly commended the 
Orders and Inſtitutions of Numa, and wou'd be of- 
ten ſhewing the great Bleſſings of the State, and 


how much it flouriſh d under that happy Reign; 


adviſing his Subjects to return to their Husbandry 
and more peaceable Employments, and to lay afide 
all ſorts of Violence, and all Profit that ariſes from 
War and Bloodſhed. \ 

The State thus ſetePd, he expected, as his Grand- 
father had done, to paſs his time free from all Wars 
and Troubles; but he ſoon found his Deſigns croſs'd, 
and was compell'd to be a Warrior againſt his Will, 
and was ſcarce ever free from publick Perils and 
Troubles. He had ſcarce began his Reign, and mo- 
dell'd the Common- wealth, when the Latines con- 
temning him as a ſluggiſh Prince, and unfit for Mi- 
litary Affairs, made Incurſions into the Roman Ter- 
ritories. Upon which, he was oblig'd to make all 
neceſſary Preparations for a War, proclaiming it 


according to the Ceremonies appointed by his Grand- 


father Numa. Firſt, an Ambaſſador was ſent to the 


Frontiers of the Agreſſor's Country, who in a 


Woollen Shaſh, and a peculiar Dręſs, and likewiſe 


in a folemn Form of Speech, demanded Satisfacti- 
on; which not being granted in 33 Days, after a 
Conſultation with the Senate, the Feciales or Herald Teci ater. 


were immediately ſent in their proper Habits, with 
Javelins headed with Iron, or all bloody and burnt 
at the end; where in the preſence of three young 
Men at leaft, they in the Name of the Gods and 
People of Rome, ſolemnly proclaim'd War with that 
Country, and then threw their Javelins into thcir 
Confines, This Cuſtom was brought in by , 
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ne Rules whereof were taken from the Æquicol 
a very ancient People. e 
Ancus began this War with good Succels, and firl 
took Politorium by Storm, a Town of the Latines, 14 
or 15 Miles South Eaſt of Rome; the Inhabitants of 
which, according to the uſual Cuſtam, he tranſ. 
planted to Rome, allowing them the Privileges of 
Free Citizens. And whereas the old Roman, inha. 
bited the Palatine, the Sabines the Capitoline, and the 
Albans the Cælian, he granted the Aventine Hill for 
the Latines to poſſeſs; the number of whom were 
encreaſed, upon the ſubduing of Tellene and Ficanis, 
two Latine Towns nigb Politorium, which he took 
ſoon after. He in a little time likewiſe took Medal 
lia, a Place of conſiderable Strength, and allo Pol. 
torium again ; for the Latines finding it empty, had 


poſſeſs'd themſelves of it, which made Ancus intirely 


demoliſh it. The Latines, inrag'd at their Loſſes 
made greater Preparations for the next Campaizn, 
bur, at ſeveral times, he ruin'd their Deſigns, broke 


. their united Forces, forc'd em to beg Peace, and 


obtain'd a Triumph over 'em. Not long after he 
ſubdu'd the Fidenates, Veientes, and the Volſci, who had 


fallen out with him; and likewiſe ſuch of the S- 


lines, who, not having felt the Strength of Rom, 
had ſorely repin'd at the exceeding Growth of an 


. upſtart City. Theſe latter he overthrew again, and 


obrain'd over them a ſecond Triumph. 


II. Ancus did not only perform many great Ad: 
abroad, but alſo did many noble Works at home: 
Firſt, upon the Account of the Succeſs of his Arms, 
he rebuilt the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius after 1 
more ſtately and magnificent manner than before. 
He fortify'd the Hill Faniculum, on the other ſide of 
the River Tiber, for the greater ſtrengthning of the 
City, and to prevent its being a Refuge for Enemies, 
uniting it to the City with a Wooden Bridge on 
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that River. He likewiſe made a large Ditch c. 

Fiſſa Quiritium, Which was no ſmall Defence againi. 
ſach as came from the Plains. And now, the City 
having receiv'd a vaſt Increaſe, ſeeing that ſuch Mul- 
titudes of People of all forts cou'd not but produce 
many Criminals, he built a large Priſon for Male- 
factors in the Heart of the City, juſt facing the Fo- 
rm, to be a Terror to their growing Boldneſs. He 
did not only enlarge the Pomærium of the City, but 
likewiſe its Dominions ; for having taken from the 
Veientes the Mæſian Foreſt, his Territories reach'd to 


the Sea, upon which, at the Mouth of the River U. C. 
Tiber, he built a Town call'd Oſ/ia, nigh 10 Miles 127. 


South of Rome, to ſecure the Advantages of Trade 
to his Subjects; for thither Commodities being 
brought by Ships, were in leſſer Veſſels convey'd 
up the Tiber to this City; and about this Town, 
many Salt-pits were made. N 
This Prince, as well as his Predeceſſors, was very 
ready and careful to encourage Strangers; and by 
reaſon of the frequent advancement of. ſuch, and 
the great Privileges they receiv'd, many came daily 
hither, and often ſuch as were of good Note. Among 
theſe, Lucumon an Hetrurian was one, a Perſon of 
great Accompliſhments as well as large Poſſeſſions, 
who came hither from Tarquinia, in Hetruria, with 
his Wife Tanaquil, and ſeveral Followers. He was 
don to Demaratus, A rich Merchant of Corinth, who 
had left his Country upon the account of the Trou- 
bles at that time, and ſettl'd in Tarquinia, where 
marrying a noble Matron, he had this Son, beſides 
another who died Childleſs. Lucumon finding no 
Incouragement in his own Country, being the Son 
of a Foreigner, remov'd to Rome, where by his Ho- 
ſpitality and Bounty he ſoon became known to the 
King; having now taken upon him the Name of 
Lucius, adding that of Tarquinius from the Place of 
his Birth. He was honourably treated by Ances, to 
5 0 whom 
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ni he generouſly offer'd his whole Patrimony 
the Publick Good, and by that means obtain d 
Freedom for himſelf and Followers, with Lands 
both for Building and for Suſtenance. Ancws in 2 
little time choſe him into the Senate, for he was 
greatly eſteemd by the King, and as much beloy'd 
By the People; no Man being more hardy in War, 
or more prudent in Counſel. 5 
Ancus beſtow'd moſt of his latter time in intich- 


ing his Subjects, and improving the City, and at the 


end of 24 Years Reign he died; a Prince not inferior 
to any of his Predeceſſors, either for the Glory he 
gain d in Peace or War. He left behind him two 
Sons, both under Age, which he committed to the 


Guardianſhip of the forementioned Lucius Tarquinius, 


as the fitteſt Perſon he cou'd employ in ſuch an Ol. 
fice. The Roman Dominions were now increasd 
beyond what they were in the laſt Reign, by a lar- 
ger Part of Hetruria, taken from the Vezgntes, and 2 
much better Footing in Latium. 


* 2 2 


SA 

From the Death of Ancus Marcius, to the 
Death of Tarquinius Priſcus, the Fifth 
King of Rome. | 


Containing the Space of 38 Tears. 


IJ. X Neus being dead, the Senate receiv'd Power 

A from the People, to order the Affairs of the 
Common-wealth, and created certain Inter-reges, 25 
formerly. In this ſhort Inter regnum, Tarquin was ex- 
tremely buſie about the Election of a King, having 


great hopes of it himſelf : Therefore to remove all 


Obſtacles to his Deſigns, he ſent Ancuss two Sons 
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of Age, and aſſembling the People, he made a plau- 
ſible Speech to em, wherein he plainly begg'd the 
Kingdom, urging the Examples of Tatius and Numa; 
the firſt. an Enemy as well as 4 Stranger, and the ſecond 


wholly unacquainted with the City; whereas he himſelf 
was ſo great @ Friend to the City, that he had ſpent all bis 


Riches upon it; and ſo well acquainted with it, that he 
bad been train d up ſeveral Years both in Civil and Mili- 
tary Affairs, under their King, Then he cunningly in- 
ſinuated his paſt Services, and inſiſting more than 
ordinary upon his Liberality, he obtain'd the King- 
dom, being the firſt who obtain'd it by his own am- 
bitious ſeeking. At the beginning of his Reign, the 
better to gain the Love of the Common People, he 
choſe out 100 of the Plebeians, who for Valour or 
Wiſdom were moſt Eminent, and added them to 
the. Senate, which made up the Number 3oo ; 
thoſe of Romulus Creation being call'd Patres Con- 


cripti, theſe were call'd Patres minorum Gentium ; patres mi- 
that is, Senators of a lower Rank. He likewiſe en- worum Gen- 
creas d the Number of Veſtal Virgins from four to ſe- . 


ven; but Plutarch ſays there were but two before. 


His firſt War was with the Latines, from whom he 77, c. 


took ſeveral Towns, among the reſt Collatia, a Place 1 


hve Miles North-Eaſt of Rome ; over which he 
plac'd his Nephew Aruns Tarquinius for Governor, 
the Paſthumus Iſſue of his Brother, ſurnam'd Egerius, 


from his want of Patrimony, and Collatinus from the 


Place, which Surname continu'd to his Poſterity. 


Notwithſtanding the Latines great Supplies from He- 


truria, he ſoon forc'd 'em to beg Peace, and then 


turn d his Arms againſt the Sabines, who had again 


riſen up againſt Rowe. Both Armies met upon the 
Banks of Anio, where the Romans made uſe of a 
Stratagem, by ſending a Party of Men to burn a 
great heap of Wood that lay by the River-ſide, and 
to throw ic in; which being driven forwards by 
the Wind, much of the flaming Wood got hold On 
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the Wood of the Bridge, and ſet it on Fire. Thi 
not only terrify'd the Sabines while they were engy 
ging, but when they were routed, hinder'd their 
Flight, their Bridge being burnt down; and there. 
fore many of e'm, tho they efcap'd the Sword, pe. 


riſh'd in the Water; whoſe floating Arms being. car. 


ried down the Tiber to Rome, diſcover'd the Vidory 
there, almoſt before the News cou'd be carry, 
Tarquin proceeded to march into the Sabine Territo. 
ries, where the Sabines, tho' with ſmall Hopes, met 
him with an undiſciplind Army; and being de. 
feated a ſecond time, they were forc'd to beg Peace 
Over the Sabines Tarquin obtain'd his firſt Triumph, 

Soon after the Sabines War was finiſh'd all Hetn. 
ria (or rather the neighbouring Parts) combin{ 
againſt him, upon the Account of his detaining 
ſome Priſoners of theirs whom he had taken amony 
the Sabines. They had made a Law among them: 
ſelves, That whatever Town refusd to join againſt tl 
Romans, ſhou'd not be accounted of their Body; and then 
ſoon after poſſeſs d themſelves of Fidene, a Romn 
Colony. But he was ſo ſucceſsful againſt em, as to 
overthrow 'em in ſeveral Battels, and upon his pre- 


paring for another Campaign, they were humble 


and to purchaſe Peace, they own'd him for theit 
Prince; and, in tokens of Allegiance, ſent him al 
the Enſigns of Sovereignty which their Kings were 
uſually adornd with: Theſe were, a Crown of Gold, 
an Ivory Chair, a Scepter with an Eagle on the Top, 


Purple Coat wrought with Gd, and a Purple Gown 


pink'd, almoſt like the Robes of the Perſian and Ty 
dian Kings, only it was not four-ſquare, but of 2 
femi-circular Figure. From hence alſo came th: 
Robes and Coats us'd by the Augurs and Herald, 
with many of their Ornaments us'd in Rome after: 
wards; the Axes they had before, tho' now the) 
receivd 'em again. Over theſe People Tarquin tit 
umph'd a ſecond time. This War finiſh'd, which 

cons 
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Chap. V. 
continu'd nine Years, he fell a ſecond time upon 
the Sabines, who now alone contended with the 
Romans for Superiority, over whom he obtain'd a 
third Triumph; and providing for another Expe- 
dition, they yielded, 'whom he receiv'd on the ſame 
Terms with the Hetrurians. | 


The Regal State: 


II. Tarquin was no leſs mindful of ſtrengthning 


the City at home, than of enlarging his Dominions 
abroad; for when he found leiſure, he built the 
Walls of the City, which before were patch'd up 
in haſte, with large ſquare Stones, each conſiſting of 


a Load Weight. Then he took care of the other 


Publick Buildings of the City, adorning the Forum 
with lofry Portico's, Galleries, and Shops, being a 


Prince much delighted with ſtately Buildings and 


= 


noble Sights. He likewiſe made many Cloacæ or Chace, 


Common» Sewers, to drain the City, and carry the 
Filth of it into the Tiber; a Work of ſuch vaſt 
Charge and Labour, that when they were after- 
wards ſtopp'd, the Cenſors ſpent 1000 Talents only 
to clear em; a Work likewiſe ſo admirable, that 
Dion ſius thinks, that from the Magnificence of theſe 
as well as their Aquæducts and Highways, the Gran- 
deur of the Roman Empire appear'd. In the Circus 


Maximus, that vaſt Place for Games and Exerciſes, 


between the Palatine and Aventine Hills, he caus'd 
Seats to be rais d for the Spectators, with great Skill 
and Charge ; and likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd all their 
Places according to their ſeveral Ranks and Digni- 
ties. In the Sabine War he vow'd a Temple to Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Minerva, if he got the Victory; for 
that reaſon afterwards he, with wonderful Coſt, le- 
vell'd the Rock on the Capitoline, and form'd a Plat 
tor building it, but liv'd not to go on with it any fur- 
ther; and mis was the beginning of the Capitol. 
Tarquin had deſign'd after theſe things, to have 


added three Centuries of the Celeres, to thoſe three 
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inſtituted by Romulus, but was forbidden by Acfius 
Nevius to alter the Conſtitutions of that King; 
therefore without creating of new Centuries, he 
doubled the Number of the former. This Neviu 
was the moſt famous Augur that Rowe ever knew ; 
and Tarquin one time, to try him, ask'd him, F what 
he had in his Thought might be done; he anſwering in 
the Affirmative, Tarquin jeeringly told him, He thought 
F cutting a Whetſtone with a Razor ; Nævius bad him 
Itrike hard, and he cut it through. This much en- 
hanc'd the Reputation of Augury, eſpecially of Ne- 
wvins's Skill therein; but his being ſuddenly miſsd 
ſoon after, was a great prejudice to Tarquin: For 
the two Sons of Ancus Marcius grudging him their 
Father's Throne, accus'd him to the People of the 
Death of this Augur; but his Son- in- law anſwer d 
their Objections, and clear'd him of that Scandal. 
Miſſing their Deſign, they pretended Repentance, 
and were eaſily receiv'd into Favour : But three 
Years after, they diſguis'd ſeveral of their Compa- 
nions like Shepherds, and appearing in Court, pre- 
tended a Quarrel, and demanded Juſtice of the 
King. Tarquin appearing, they ſet upon him, and 
kill'd him; but were ſoon caught, and receivd 
their juſt Reward. | 

hnhus fell Lucius Tarquinius, for diſtinction ſut. 
nam'd Priſcus, after the laſt Tarquin had obtain d 
the Kingdom, in the Eighteenth Year of his Age af. 
ter he had reign'd 38 Years, and done many and 
great Services to the Common-wealth. The Ro- 
man Greatneſs and Magnificence began to appear 
much more in this Reign, than in the former; and 
this King was the elf that ever triumph'd in 2 
Chariot: Likewiſe the Roman Dominions were 
much increas'd in this Reign, by a larger Authority 
in the Sabines Country, and by ſome conſiderable 
Additions in Hetruria and Latium. 
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Chap. VI. The Regal State. 


1 85 CHAD VE: 

From the Death of Tarquinius Priſcus, to 
the Death of Servius Tullius, the 
King of Rome. | 


Containing the Space of, 44 Tears. 
J. 1 Priſcus, 


Priſoner by Tarquin at Corniculum, a Town in La- 
tium, and given to his Wife Tanaquil; where ſhe was 
deliver d of Tullius, ſurnam'd Servius, in remem- 
brance of her Bondage, her Husband being ſlain at 
the taking of the Town. Tullius being an Infant 
in his Cradle, a Flame of Fire is ſaid to have a 

pear d and encompaſs d his Head: which rais d 
great Expectations in Tanaquil, a Woman much 
eſteem'd for ſuch kind of Knowledge. She brought 


her Husband to ſo good an Opinion of him, that he 


both gave him Education, and in time made him 
his Son- in- law. When the King grew old, he ma- 
nag'd his Publick Affairs for him both abroad and 
at home, with that Valour, Prudence, and Integrity, 
that he gain'd the higheſt Eſteem of all People. 


| Tarquinius having no Sons, but only two Grand-ſons, 
both Infants, Tanaquil much deſir'd that Tullius ſhou'd 


ſucceed him, therefore ſhe kept his Death private 


Sixth 


19 


being dead, Servius Tullius U. C. 
his Son- in· law ſucceeded him; which Tal- 1 
line was Son to Ocriſia, a conſiderable Woman, taken 


76. 


for a while, Sr he was only dangeroufly - 


wounded till Tullius had prevail'd with the People 
to baniſh the Marcii. Being thus ſecure of that Fa- 


ion, he carry'd ont Tarquin, as newly dead, to be 


bury'd ; and as Tutor or Guardian to the young 
Children, executed the Office of King; which Ta- 


naquil, out of the Window, had told the People was 


her Husband's Will, when ſhe feign'd him ſtill 
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alive. The Patritians were much concern'd at this, 
not knowing how to come to an Election, ſince 
they perceiv d the People wou'd not approve of 
their Choice, but wou'd be all for Tullius ; ſo they 
thought it better to let him reign in an unlawful 
Manner, that they might ever have a juſt Pretence 
againſt him, chan by ſtirring to procure him a legal 
Title. „ 

Tullius diſcovering all their Deſigns and Practices, 
immediately aſſembl'd the People in the Forum, 
where appearing with his Mother, Mother-in-law, 
the two Children, and all his Kindred, in deep 
Mourning, and all the utmoſt Signs of Sorrow, he 
ſhew'd the People how [ad and lamentable his Conditicn 
was, thro the Contrivances of the Patritians apainſ 
him, which he had no otherwiſe deſerv'd, than by his good 
Services to his Country, That they had deſign'd to recal 
the Marcii, who had treaſonably murder d, Tarquin, 
and to expoſe the Poſterity of him whoſe Memory ought ty 
be ſo precious to e'm, as well as himſelf, to the ſame Cru- 
elty: But if it was the Pleaſure cf the People, he wou'd 


' freely give up all Pretenſiuns; and, rather than offend 


them, undergo the ſcyereſt Hardſhips. A great Clamour 
immediately aroſe, mix'd with the Prayers and 
Tears of thoſe who beſought him to retain the Go- 
vernment ; and ſome, who were provided before- 
hand, began to cry out, He was to be choſen King, 
and the Curiæ ere to be call d to the Vote; which thing 
was inſtantly refolv'd by the Multitude. He thank'd 


em very heartily for being mindful of the Benefits || 
receiv'd from him, and promiſed to pay their Debts, 


and divide the Publick Lands among ſuch as want- 
ed, if they would ele& him King ; and thereupon 
he appointed a Day for the Aſſembly. At the Co- 
mitia Curiata he was choſen King by the Votes of 
*em all, in ſpite of all the Oppoſition of the Senate, 
who refus'd at laſt to contirm the choice, as their 


Cuſtom was. 
II. Not 
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II. Not long after his Settlement , according to U. C. 
his Promiſe, he divided the Publick Lands among 177. 
the poorer ſort ; and in the Curiata Comitia preferr'd 
fifty ſeveral Laws concerning Contracts and Injuries. 

He very much enlarg'd the City , taking in three 
Hills to the four former, namely, the 2uirinal, the 
Viminal, and the Eſquiline; on the latter of which he. 
dwelt himſelf, and compaſs'd the whole Seven with 

a ſtately Wall: Some ſay the Walls were never ex- 
tended further, tho' vaſt Suburbs were afterwards 
added. After this, he divided the City into four 
Parts, and inſtead of three, made four 7ribes, which 

he call'd by the Names of Palatina, Suburana, Collina, 
and Eſquilina. As Romulus, according to their Seats 
and Communions in Sacrifices, diſtinguiſh'd the 
People into Tribes and Curiz ; fo Tullius, according 

to their Eſtates and Riches, diſtinguiſh'd em in- 

to ſix Ranks call'd Claſſes, His principal Deſign was Ca ¹. 
to know how many were fit to bear Arms, and 
what Treaſure might be ſupply d for Wars and 
other Uſes. Theſe Claſſes were each divided into 
Centuries (the Word here ſignifying ſuch a particular Centuries. 
Diviſion, and not 1co Perſons) which made up 193. 

in all. The firſt conſiſted of ſuch as were worth 
110000 Aſſes (each anſwering to ob. q. of our Money 


and containd 98 Centuries, the Equites or Knights 


being reckon d in: The ſecond valu'd at 75000 A, 
ſes, containing 22 Centuries, taking in Artificers ; the 
third at 50000 Aſſes, containing likewiſe 22 Centu- 
ries; the fourth at 25000 4ſſes, containing 20 Cen- 
turies; the fifth at 1 1000 Aſſes, containing 30 Cen- 
turies ; and the ſixth conſiſted of the reſt of the 
poorer Sort and Multitude, excepting Servants and 
Slaves, which made up but one Century. 
The conſtant way of levying Men and Money, Cenſw. 
was, for the future, according to theſe Centuries, each 
Century ſuch a quantity; ſo that the middle Rank 
| | having 
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having fewer Centuries, and yet more Perſons than ¶ whic 


the richer, went to War by turns, and paid but lit. ¶ Eſtat 


tle Tribute; and the poorer ſort ſcarce bore any MW Year 


Share at all. This ſeem'd very juſt to him, that they Ml five 


who were moſt concern'd ſhon'd take moſt Pains, Nof /: 
and bear the greateſt Charge; the Romans at that Ml the 
time maintaining themſelves in the Wars without che ! 
any Pay from the Publick. But to the richer ſort, 
who ſuftain'd moſt of the Charge and Danger, the 
King made a ſufficient Recompence, by giving 'em 
much the larger Authority in the Government, 
which he politickly brought about this way: For- 
merly the Matters of the greateſt Concern, namely, 
The Creation of all Magiſtrates, making or repealing if 
Laws, and decreeing of Peace and War, were all voted 
in the Comitia Curiata ; where every particular and 
private Perſon having an equal Vote, the Plebeian: 


being moſt numerous, had in a manner the whole B 
Power in their hands. But Twlliss, upon theſe and Ml too! 
the like Occaſions, affembl'd the People according 110! 
to their Centuries, which were call'd Comitia Centuria- h. 
ta, where the Plebeians muſt of neceſſity be out-vo- Ml the! 
ted, having little more than the Shadow of Autho- Wt App 
rity ; which they, for many Years, were ſufficient- of 
ly ſatisfy'd withal ; either for that they perceiv'd ons 
not the Deſign, or rather, becauſe they were there- IM Co 
by freed from the greateſt part of the Charges, Pre 
Troubles, and Dangers of the Publick. Wot 
After the Cenſus or Tax, Tullius firſt inftituted the Wt 217 

. Luſtrum to be celebrated, ſo call'd 2 luendo, from for 
Paying. On a certain day after the Valuation or Cen- ſes 


[us, he ordain'd all the Citizens to meet in the Cam- the 
pus Marcius, all in Armour, each Man in his proper lt ue 
Claſs and Century ; where, by ſolemn Sacrifices, the La 
City was Expiated or Luſtrated. This great Solemnity Are 


was call'd Salitaurilia, or rather Suovetaurilia, becauſe de 


a Hog, a Sheep, and an Ox were there ſacrific d. or 
Theſe things perform'd, the Luſtrum was _ bu 
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which, becauſe of the continual Change of Men's 
Eftates, he order'd ſhou'd be reiterated every five 
Years ; ſo that the old and proper Laſtrum contain d 
five Years compleat, which was as often as this Tax 
of Valuation, call'd Cenſas, was made; tho' afterwards 
the Julian Luſtrum contain'd but four. Tulliw held 
the Luſtrum four times in his Reign, and at the firſt 
were found ny free Citizens ; but, to encreaſe 
their Number, 

Slaves free of the Common-wealth, either for their 
Money or their Deſerts, who being Manumitted, he 


as was hinted before, had never any Vote in the Go- 
vernment, and theſe were either made, or born ſo; 
the former ſort were taken in War, thence properly 
call'd Mancipia; and the latter ſort came of Parents, 
who were ſuch, or of the Mother only. 

Beſides the Diviſion of the City it ſelf, this Prince 
took an extraordinary Care about the Roman Domi- 
nions, dividing the whole Territory into 26 Parts, 
which he likewiſe call'd by the Name of Tribes; and 


brought in the Cuſtom of making 


diſtributed into the four Tribes of the City. Slaves, 


Manci Pr, 8, 


theſe he again diſtinguiſh'd into their ſeveral Pags, 


appointed for em their reſpective Officers and Places 


of Worſhip, as Numa had done when the Domini- 


ons were much ſmaller. In his way of judging of 
Controverſies, he gave away much of the Kingly 
Prerogative ; for whereas the former Princes call'd 


before themſelves all Controverſies, and took cog- 


| nizance of Crimes committed againſt private Per- 


ſons, as well as the publick, he ſeparated their Cau- 


ſes, making himſelf Judge only of ſuch as reſpected 


the Common- wealth, referring the Quarrels of par- 
ticular Perſons to others, to whom he preſcrib'd 
Laws and Rules to go by; and if any Controverſy 
aroſe between particular Towns, it was to be dect- 


ded by the Judgment of others. After he had thus 


order'd the Common-wealth,he caus'd the Latines to 


build a Temple to Diana, upon the Aventine Hill, at 


which 
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which Place they ſhould meet and feaſt every Year, 
and ſo preſerve themſelves as one Body Politick in 
Unity and Concord. To all theſe things we may 
add, that he was the firft-who coin'd Money in Rome, 
ſtamping it with the Image of a Sheep, whence it 

Pecunia, had the Name of Pecunia, Whereas the Romans be. 
fore this time us'd it in a rude Lump or Maſs. 
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III. At the ſame time that Tullius was ſettling and 
ordering the Affairs of the Common- wealth at 
home, he was often employ'd in many and conſide- 
Table Wars abroad: For the Herrurians looking upon 
him as an obſcure Man, and a private Perſon, re. 
fus'd to pay him Obedience, and renounc'd the 
League made with his Predeceſſor Tarquin. He had 

Wars with em for 20 Years ſucceflively, overthrew 
em in many Bactels, and triumph'd over 'em three 
ſeveral times; the firſt time in the Year 182, the 
ſecond in 186, and the third time in 188. And at 
laft he ſo weaken'd and harraſs'd them, that they 
were willing to beg Peace of him, which he granted 
'em upon the ſame Terms that Tarquin before had 
impoſs'd upon em; only from three of the twelve 
Nations, namely, the Veientes, the Cæretanes, and the 
Tarquinii, which had been Principals in the Revolt, 
he took part of their Lands, and divided 'em among 
ſuch as were lately made free of Rome. At the h- 
niſhing of theſe Wars, he built two Temples, both 
dedicated to Fortune, one to Fortuna Bona, and the 0- 
ther to Fortuna Virilis. In the latter end of his Reign 
he deſign'd to have laid down his Office, and reſtord 
abſolute Liberty, with the Care of the Common- 
wealth to the People, and was preparing a Model 
for that purpoſe, but liv'd not to perform it; for be- 
ing old, and not far from the natural Period of his 
Life, he was ſlain by his Daughter and Son-in-law, 
after this manner. | | 5 
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Tarquin's Grandſons, Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns Tar- 


quinius. The firſt of a proud tyrannical Nature, had 


a very modeſt good Wife; and the laſt, of a mild 
ſweet Temper, had a haughty wicked Woman. Lu- 
eius inrag'd at Tullius for poſſeſſing his Grandfather's 
Throne, and finding his Brother's Wife of a fiery 
Temper, and rather more cruel than himſelf, agreed 
with her to change Husbands ; both promiſing to 
diſpatch their Conſorts, which they ſoon effected, 
and were marry'd together. After this, they refolv'd 
the utter Ruine of the King, raiſing what Factions 
they cou'd againſt him, alledging his illegal Title, 
then claim'd the Crown as Heirs to Tarquin. But 
Tullius by his great Modeſty and prudent Manage- 
ment, defeated all their Deſigns, and came off with 
great Honour, both with the Senate and the People; 
which brought Lucius to a feign'd Repentance on 
kis ſide, and that produc'd a real Reconciliation on 
the King's. Lucius, cover'd with this Diſguiſe, took 


an Opportunity one Day, when moſt of the People 
were out of the City, to go to the Senate-houſe, with 


the Robes and Royal Enſigns, as King; and getting 
together ſuch of the Fathers as were his ſpecial 
Friends, he boldly 
Throne. Tullius unadviſedly with a few Fellowers 
haſten'd thither, and going to thruſt him out, Lucius 
threw him down the Stairs. The old Man, hardly 
recovering his Spirits, was led homewards in great 
Diſorder, when Lucius's Wife coming to ſee the 
Event, ſaluted her Husband King, and advisd him 
to ſend after Tullius, and diſpatch him; which was 
immediately perform'd. In her Paſſage home, com- 


ing to the place where the Body lay, weltring in 


Blood, and as yet almoſt gaſping, her Charioteer 
ſtood ſtill, ſtartl'd and amaz'd at the inhumane 


SpeRacle, not having room to paſs by it: Where- 


upon ſhe in a Rage threw her Footſtool at his Head, 
and in a barbarous manner fore d him to drive her 
over 


took poſſeflion of the King's 
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over it + the Place which before was call'd Cyprim 
Vicus, was after this Act call'd Scelerntus. 
This was the End of Servius Tullius, a Prince of 


eminent Juſtice and Moderation, after a proſperous 


Reign of 44 Years; but the leſs pity'd upon the ac- 
count of his undue admiſſion to the Crown, which 
made moſt of the Patritians eſpouſe his Succeſſor's 
Part; eſpecially fince he was about altering the Go. 
vernment, which wou'd have prov'd the Weakning, 
if not the Ruine of their Authority. He left the 
Roman Dominions in much the ſame Condition, a; 
they were in the laſt Reign, only he got a larger 


| Footing in Hetruria. 


CHAP. VII. 

From the Death of Servius Tullius, to the 
Baniſhment of Tarquinius Superbus, the 
Seventh King of Rome, which caus d the 
Diſſolution of the Regal State. 


Containing the Space of 25 Tears. 


I. T Ucius Tarquinius having barbarouſly murder d 


his Father- in-· la, obtain d the Kingdom by 
meer Force and Violence; and by his Tyrannical 
and Imperious Carriage, ſoon got the Surname of 


Superbus, as that of Priſcus, for diſtinction ſake, was 


given to his Grandfather. He wou'd not permit the 


King's Body to be 1 interr'd, leſt the People 


ſhou d riſe and cauſe ſome dangerous Diſturbances, 


he alledging, That Romulus dy d without Burial. He 

murder'd ſuch as he ſuſpected to be of Tullius's Fa- 

ction; and fearing the natural Conſequences of his 

Tyranny, he kept a ſtronger Guard than ordinary 

about his Perſon. All Controverſies whatſoever he 

decided himſelf, aſſiſted by his intimate Friends 
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2nd executed, baniſh'd , and fin'd all at his own 
Pleaſure. He endeayour'd to eſtabliſh his Tyranny 
with the more Security, by great Alliances, marry- 
ing his Daughter to Octavius Mamillius, the greateſt 
Man among the Latines, being deſcended from Tele- 


gon the Son of Ulyſſes by Circe z and by his falſe 


Accuſations and a cunning Device, caus'd em to 


ſtone Turnus Hardonius, who had difcover'd to em 


his Baſeneſs and Villany. He neither conſider d the 
Conſent of the Senate or People; but much dimi- 
viſh'd the Authority of the former, by the Murder 
of many of the higher Rank, whoſe Wealth he 
ſciz'd on for his own uſe, reſolving to chuſe no more 
in their Places, that their Power might decreaſe in- 
ſenſibly, and in time be worn out. 
Amongſt thoſe whom he murder'd for theic E- 
ſtates, Marcus Junius Was one; a moſt eminent Man 
among the Romans, deſcended from the Companions 
of e/Encas, and marry d to Tarquina, Daughter to 
Tarquinixs Priſcus , by whom he had Lucius Funins. 
This Lucius was nobly Educated, and had an admi- 
rable Wit and Knowledge, with a profound Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding ; but after Tarquin had 
privily murder'd his Father and his eldeſt Br 
the better to ſave himſelf, and revenge his Father, 


he counterfeited himſelf a Fool, and thence had the 


Surname of Brutus. Tarquin thinking his Folly real, 


deſpis'd the Man; and having poſleſs'd himſelf of 


his Eſtate, kept him as an Ideot in his Houſe, ſuffer- 
ing him to convetſe with his Children, not out of 
any Reſpe as a Kinſman, but to make em Sport 
by his ridiculous Words and Actions. It happen d in 
the time of a great Peſtilence, he ſent his two Sons, 
Sextus and Titus, to conſult the Oracle, and with 
them Brutus, as a Companion for their Diverſion. 
The Sons were well pleas'd with his Company, and 
laugh'd very heartily to ſee him offer a wooden 
Staff to Apollo, wherein he had ſecretly ä 

| old. 


other, 
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Gold. The young Men having executed their F, 
ther's Commands, enquir'd of the Oracle, Mich g 
them ſhou d be Prince of Rome? It was anſwer'd, H 
who firſt ſhou d kiſs his Mother; which the Sons mil. 
underſtanding, agreed to do it both at their return 
and reign jointly together. But Brutus, knowing 


the meaning of the Oracle, as ſoon as they arrive 


at Itah, pretended to fall down by chance, and kiſs! 


the Earth, which is the common Mother of all Men. 
After this, he ever made it his Buſineſs to find Op. 
portunities of ruining the Tyrant, and reſtoring the 
Liberties of Rome ; all which he curry 6 on by! 
profound Secreſy and a wonderful Diſſimulation. 


II. Tarquin being a warlike Prince, firſt march 
. againſt the Sabines, who refus'd"to pay him Obedi. 
ence, and ſoon reduc'd them to Submiſſion; over 
whom he obtain'd a Triumph. Soon after, he be: 
gan a War with the Volſci, a People bordering on 
Latium, which continu'd with ſome little Intermil: 
ſions above 200 Years : From theſe he took Sueſi 
Pometia, a conliderable City about 26 Miles South. 
Eaſt of Rome, where he found great Spoils and Plun. 
der; and over them he obtain d a ſecond Triumph 
Next, he fell upon Gabii, a City of great Note, 1 
or 11 Miles Eaſt of Rome, which had taken pan 
with Sueſſa-Pometia: He inveſted it, but meeting 
with great Difficulties, he caus'd his eldeſt Son Sextu 
to counterfeit Deſertion, upon pretence of barba 
rous Uſage from his Father; who being honourablj 
receiv'd by the Gabines, by his cunning and inſinus- 
ting Behaviour, got to be their Governor. Aftet 
ſome time he ſent to his Father to know what Mex 
| ſures to take ; Tarquin took the Meſſenger into the 
Garden, and, in imitation of Thraſybulus the Mit 
ſian, cut down the talleſt Poppies before his Face 
then diſmiſs d him without any other Anſwer. Se: 


tus, knowing the meaning of all that, put to 6 
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the moſt principal Citizens, and eafily betray'd the 
Place into his Father's hands. After this, Tarquin U. C. 
made a League with the ÆAqui, a neighbouring Pec- 232. 
ple between che Velſci and the Sabines, and renew d 
that with the Hetrurians. V 
Tarquin having gain'd great Riches and Spoils 
from Sueſſa-Pometia, reſolv'd to ſet about the Temple 
his Grandfather had deſign d; and when he found 
ſome reſpite from War, he employ'd a great num- 
ber of Workmen about it. At their digging to lay U. C. 
the Foundation, a Man's Head was found bleeding 240. 
afreſh, belonging to one Tolus, which gave.the Name 
of CAPITOL to the Building. It was feated upon capico!. 
a high Crag or Rock on Mount Capitoline, which 
from Romulus's time had been call'd Mons Tarpeius, 
and before that Saturnius. It was eight Acres in 
compaſs, 200 Foot long, and as many broad, want- 
ing 15 Foot, 1ts height being equal to its length ; a 
moſt magnificent Building, dedicated to Jupiter in 
Chief, but containing three Temples within the 
lame Walls, the middle belonging to Jupiter, and 
the other two to Juno and Minerva, all under the 
ſame Roof. It had a noble Front, looking towards 
the South, to the grand Forum, the moſt. frequented 
Part of the whole City. It had alfo a ſtately Porch 
or Gallery, with three Rows of Pillars, each ſide 
having a double Row; and to this they aſcended by 
100 Steps, with large Spaces between ſeveral of em. 
To carry on this great Work, Tarquinemploy'd much 
of the Publick Money and Stock, and likewiſe the 
Labour of the Common People ; but the Building 
was not finiſh'd till two Years after his Baniſhment. 
The Building of the Capitol was not only counted 
a great Ornament to the City, in reſpect of Magni- 
ficence, but was likewiſe look d upon as a very great 
Blefling upon the account of Religion: And in the 
lame Reign another, as great in their Opinion, hap- 
ned likewiſe to the Romans, which was this, A cer- 
E tain 
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Books. © 
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tain ſtrange Woman came to the King, ** to 

e Ie- 
fuſing to buy 'em at her Rate, ſhe departed, and 
burning three of em, return d, demanding as much 
for the ſix remaining. Being laugh'd at for a Mad. 
woman ſhe again departed, and burning half of 
'em, return'd with the other three, {till asking as 
much as at firſt, Tarquin, ſurpriz'd at the ſtrange. 
neſs of the thing, immediately ſent for the Aug: 
to know her meaning ; who much blam'd him for 
not buying the nine, and advis'd him to buy the 


three at the ſame rate. The Woman, after the Sale 


and delivery, adviſing him to have a ſpecial care of 
'em, vaniſh'd, and was never after ſeen, as Dicnſiu 
r:lates the Story. Tarquin choſe two Men out oi 
tie Nobility to keep them, to whom he allow d two 
Publick Servants; but afterwards, in the time of 


the Common-wealth, they were kept with the 


greateſt Care imaginable, 15 of the moſt eminent 
Perſons of the Nobility being choſen and appointed 


to keep em in a Stone-Cheſt, in a Vault under thei 


Capitol; and theſe were exempted from all oth 
Burthens both Military and Civil ; and for then 
only it was lawful to look in em. Theſe Mag. 
ſtrates from their Number were afterwards call 
Quindecemviri. Theſe Oracles were conſulted by the 
Senate's Decree in times of Seditions, Plagues, and 
any publick Calamities; and were kept here til 
they periſh'd in the burning of the Capitol. 


III. The People being ſo much employ d for fou 


Years together about the Building of the Capitol, be. 
gan to make ſome Complaints; but Tarquin, to [i 
tisfie em, but eſpecially to recruit his own Coffer 


proclaim'd War againſt the Rutili, a People joining 


to the Latines, the Volſci, and the Sea, pretending 
they had receiv'd and entertain d ſome Roman Exile; 
and upon that account he inveſted Ardea, their Me 
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tropolis, a City 16 Miles South-Eaſt of Rowe. While 
he lay before this Place, his Son Sextus, with Tarqui- 
nius Collatinus, the Son of Egerius Priſcus's Nephew, 
and ſome of the principal Courtiers, were drinkin 

together in the Camp, where the:e hapned a Dil 
courſe concerning their Wives, each Man praiſing 
his own to a very high degree, which occaſion'd a 


kind of a Quarrel. Collatinus told em, It was in vain 


to talk, when their Eyes might ſo ſoon convince em how 
much his Lucretia excel d the reſt, if they wou'd but im- 
mediately put it to a Tryal ; whereat. they all cry'd, 
Come on: And being well heated with Wine, they 
took horſe without delay, and poſted for Rome, 
from which Place they rod to Collatia to fee Lu- 
cretia, where coming late at Night they found her, 


not like the reſt of their Wives, ſpending her Time 


in Eaſe and Idleneſs, but in the midſt of her Maids 
hard at Work. Her Goodneſs and Modeſty, as well 
as her Shape and Beauty, fo charm'd 'em all, that 
they unanimouſly gave her the Preference. Here 
Collatinus made a noble Entertainment for his Gueſts, 
and the next Day return'd with 'em to the Camp. 
Sextus, now inflam'd by Lucretia's Beauty, and the 
more by the Reputation of her fam'd Chaſtity, was 
reſolv'd to enjoy her upon any Terms ; therefore, 
within few Days after, he went privately with one 


Servant to Collatia, where he was kindly entertain'd 


by her, and, without any Suſpicion, lodg'd in the 
At Midnight he found means ro convey 
himſelf into her Bed-Chamber, approach'd her Bed- 


ſide with his drawn Sword, and rudely laying his 


Hand on her Breaſt, threatned her with preſent 
Death, if ſhe offer'd to ſtir or ſpeak. The poor Lady 
aftrighred out of her Sleep, and ſeeing Death ſo 


nigh, was in the greateſt Confuſion imaginable ; but 


Sextus at firſt, with all the Prayers and Intreaties, 
told her the Violence of his Paſſion, withal, endea- 
vourd to corrupt her with 
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of Empire and a Crown; but all in vain. At laſt 
he told her, HF ſhe wou'd not yield, be wou'd firſt kil 


her, then lay hs own Slave dead by ber fide, and ret 


it was for ſurprixing ber in Adultery with bim; by 
which means hs abtain'd his End, and in the Moin. 
ing he departed. Lucretia, inrag'd at this barbarou; 
Ulage, immediately ſent for her Father from Rome, 


and her Husband from the Camp, deſiring them 


to bring with them ſome particular and be Friend, 
for a moſt dreadful Miſchief, and that of t 


E veſteſt In. 


portance, had befall'n ber. With her Father Lucretiu 


came Publius Valerias, and with her Husband Lucian 


Junius Brutus, formerly mention'd; who finding 
her in her Chamber, in a moſt lamentable and de. 


ſperate Condition, ſhe told em the whole Mattter, 


and rejecting all Thoughts of Comfort, ſhe moſt 
ſolemnly abjur'd 'em all, with the moſt powerful 
Perſuaſion imaginable, to revenge her Cauſe to the ut 
moſt, and immediately with her Kniſe, ſtabb d her 
ſelf to the Heart, as the trueſt Inſtance ſhe cou'd 
give of her real Chaſtity. _ | 
The whole Company were ſtricken with a Mix 


ture of Sadneſs and Amazement at the Greatneſs 2 


well as the Strangeneſs of the Act; but while they 
were lamenting over the dead Body, Brutus catch: 


ing at this Opportunity, now threw off his long 
Dilguiſe, giving them to underſtand, how far dift 
rent be was from the Perſon they always took him fir; 


and further ſhew'd 'em moſt manifeſt Tokens i 
the greatneſs of his Spirit, and the depth of his Po- 
He told em, That Tears and Lamentations coul 
ue ver be heard, whilſt Vengeance cry d ſo leud ; thereup- 
on, in a great Rage, going to the Body, and draw 
ing the bloody Knife from out the Wound, ſwore 


by Mars, and all the Celeſtial Powers above, Lite 


to exterminate Tarquin with his impious Wife and Pre 


. geny, to profecute them and all their Friends with the u. 
9% Rage of Fire and Sword, and never after to ſuf 
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the Tarquins or any other to Reign in Rome. Then he 
deliver'd. the Knife to the reſt, who, all wondring 


at ſo extraordinary a Change in Brutus, ſwore as he 


had done ; and turning their effeminate Sorrow to 
a maſculine Fury, they reſolv'd to follow his In- 
ſtructions, and extirpate Kingly Government. Bru- 


14, as foon as he cou'd, procur'd the Gates of the 


City to be ſhut, that all might be kept ſecret from 
Tarquin, till ſuch time as the People might be aſ- 
ſembled, the dead Body expos'd, and a Publick De- 
cree for Turquin's Baniſhment procur'd. 

The Senate being aſſembl'd, all ſhew'd their Wil- 
lingneſs to baniſh Tarquin, but at firſt had very dif- 
ferent Opinions concerning the new- modelling of 
the Government, which probably might make it a 
tedious Buſineſs. Brutus repreſented to em the ab- 
{)lute neceſſity of a quick Diſpatch, and immedi- 
ately preſcrib'd em a Form of Government; ſhew- 
ing them, Tut before Tarquin's violating his own and 
his Predeceſſors Oath, Rome had been happy and famous, 
beth for her Ads abroad, and her Conſtitutions at home ; 


and that the Regal Power had at laſt been dangerous, 
and almeſt deſtructive to the Security of the State, and the 


Safety of the People; and therefore was not to be truſted 
in one Man's hands, but two were to be choſen who ſbou d 
govern with equal Authority and Command. Then, be- 
cauſe Names alone were cfſenſive to many People, be 
thought that of Kingdom was 10 be left off, and the ather 
of Common» wealth to be ofſum'd ; and, inſtead of the 
Title of King and Monarch, ſome more modeſt and po- 
pular was to be invented; as lik:wiſe 2ere ſome of their 
Enſigns to be luid aſide, and others to be retain'd. That 
the main and only thing to keep theſe Magiſtrates in order, 


was, to prevent their perp:tual Power ; and if they were 


Annual, after the manner of Athens, each might learn 


bath bow to he ſubje&, and how to gevern. Laſtly, That 


the Name of King might not be wholly loſt, the Title was 


to be given to one lo ſhou'd be call d Rex Sacroram, Rex Sar 
| Who rum. 
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who having this Honour for Life, and Immunity from 
Warfare, ſhow d only concern himſelf with thoſe Religious 
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Rites which the King had Charge of before. The parti- 
culars of this Speech were all approv'd of by the 
Senate, who immediately iſſu'd out a Decree for 
the King's Baniſhment, in this Form, That the Tar— 
quinii ſhou d be baniſh'd with all their Offspring, and that 
it ſhou'd be capital for any one to ſpeak or act for their 
Return. | 2 
Brutus having procur'd thus much, the Comitia 
were immediately aſſembl'd by him, and the Body 
of Lucretia, all diſmally bloody, brought, and ſet 
there for a pitiful Spectacle to all the People. There 
Brutus, to their great Surprize, diſcover d himſelf, 
telling em the Reaſons of his long and ſtrange Diſ- 


ſimulation, and the great occaſion of their preſent 


Meeting, withal ſhewing em the Senates Decree. 
Then he fell to enumerating all the ſeveral Crimes 
and Villanies of Tarquin, particularly, That be had 
poiſn d his own Brother, ſtrangld his Wife, murder d bu 
lawful Sovereign, and filld Ditches and Commen Sewers 
with the Bodies of the Nobility : That he came to the 
Kingdom an Uſurper, and continu d in it a Tyrant ; being 
treacherous to his greateſt Friends, and barbarous to al 
Mankind: That his three Sons were of a Temper as Inſo- 
lent and Tyrannical as himſelf, eſpecially the eldeſt, if 
which they now bad a ſad and doleful Inſtance before their 
Eyes. That ſince the King was abſent, and the Patrici- 
ans all reſolv'd, neither Men, Money, nor Foreign Aid 
ſhou d be wanting to em, had they but Courage for the En- 
rerprige. Urging withal, That it was a ſhame to think 
of Commanding the Volſci, Sabines, and Nations abroad, 
and be Slawes zo others at home; and to maintain ſo m- 
ny Wars to ſerve the ambitions Ends of a Tyrant, and nit 
undertake ene for their own Liberty. And that as fo 
be Army at the Siege, their own Intereſts in all reſyecis 
won d oblige em to join in what ever was agreed upon is 
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The Multitude , tranſported with the Hopes of 
Liberty, and charm'd with the Perſon and graceful 
Behaviour of Brutus, with loud Acclamations gave 
their Aſſent, and immediately call'd for Arms. La- 
cretius was appointed Inter-rex for holding the Comi- 
tia, who ſtrait adjourn'd it to the Campus Martius, 
where Magiſtrates were elected in their Armour. 
There he nominated Brutus and Collatinus to exer- 
ciſe the Regal Power, as they before had agreed on 
among themſelves, and the Centuries confirm'd 'em 
by their Suffrages. In the mean time, Tarquin ha- 


| ving heard ſomething of theſe Tranſactions, came 


riding in all haſte to the City, with his Sons, and 
ſome of his moſt truſty Friends, to prevent the Miſ- 


chiefs that threaten d him; but finding the Gates 


faſt ſhut, and the Walls full of arm'd Men, in great 
Grief he return'd to the Camp. But Brut) foreſee- 
ing his ſudden coming, had induſtriouſly got before 
him to the Army another way , and acquainted 
them with the Decree both of Senate and People, 
prefling *em hard to a Revolt. Immediately their 
Suffrages were call'd over according to their Centu- 
ries, and they unanimouſly agreed to do exactly as 


their Friends in the City had done; fo that when 


Tarquin return'd, they refus'd to admit him. Thus 
fruſtrated of his Hopes, he went to Gabii, or to Care 


in Hetruria, now Grey-headed, having reign'd 25 


Years. Herminius and Horatius, chief Commanders 


of the Army, made a Truce with the Enemy for 


15 Years, and raiſing the Siege before Ardea, re- 
turn'd to Rome with all their Forces. 


IV. Such was the End of the Regal State of Rome, 
245 Years after the Building of the City, in the firſt 


| Year of the 68th Olympiad, A. M. 3496. 31 Years 
| after the Ruine of the Babylonian Empire, and the 
| ſetting up of the Perſian, 179 before the beginning 
of the Macedonian, and 507 before our Saviour 
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Cbriſt, occaſion'd by a Man who knew neither hoy 
to govern according to the Laws, nor yet to reigh 


againſt them. The Roman Dominions now con. 
tain'd moſt of Old Latium, with the greateſt part of 
the Sabine, Country, a conſiderable part of Hetruria, 
particularly of the Veientes, Cæretanes, and Tarquinii 
beſides ſome {mall parts of the Volſci and Aqui; be. 
ing much about 40 Miles long, and 30 broad; 4 
Spot of Ground not ſo large by a fourth part as ei. 
ther the Dukedoms of Modena, Purma, or Mantua, 
and not much larger than the Terricory of the 
Common: wealth of Luca; ſo that this was rightly 
term'd by Hiſtorians, the [fancy of Rome, elpecially 


| ſince molt of theſe Parts were both able and ready 


to revolt upon every little Occaſion, as the Kyman 
often found afterwards ; ſo that it coſt em many 
Years tfouble, and many hazardous Wars, before 


they cou'd wholly ſubdue em, and much enlarge 


their Dominions, 

If we look upon the City it ſelf at this time. we 
may find it 1ncreas d after a far greater Proportion 
than formerly, and irs large Extent, its numerou; 
Inhabitants, and its magnificent Structures, were 
nappy Fore-runners of its future Grandeur and 
Empire. And theſe, together with the wiſe Inſti— 
tution of its Prince, and the great Prudence and 
Gravity of its Senete, were the main Supporters and 
Preſervers of it, in the midſt of fo many envious 
Neighbours, and powerful Enemies; tho' indeed 
the Inhabitants themſelves were an extream Trough 
and unpoliſh'd People, little acquainted with 
Knowledge and Learning, and far unlike their Suc- 


cCewgſſors in Skill and Conduct: Their Engagement: 


were more like ſo many Tumults than real Battels, 
where Obſtinacy in Fighting generally ſupply'd 
the place of Diſcipline in War; only they had tie 
good Fortune to deal with Neighbours who had 
more Barbarity and Ignorance than n, In 
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ſhort, what may truly be aftirm'd of the Old Romans, 
i, they were a People of moſt extraordinary Cou- 
rage and Fierceneſs, a People of prodigious Hardi- 
nels and Auſterity of Life, a People of indefatigable 
Induſtry, and wonderful Lovers of their Country ; 
and from theſe main Springs afterwards proceeded 
many great and noble Actions. 

Before the Concluſion of this firſt Book, to make 
the Roman Hiſtory as clear and intelligible as poſſi- 
ble, it may be convenient to give a hint of the ſe- 
veral Countries the Romans afterwards became Ma- 
ſters of. Firſt Gaul, which was then inhabited by 
an unciviliz'd, tho' a Warlike People, was broken 
and divided into a great number of petty Govern- 
ments. Spain and Germany were much in the ſame 
Condition, and Britain not much better, as likewiſe 


was Dacia and Illyricum. Grecce was in a moſt flou- 


ribing wealthy Condition, under feveral Monarchs 
of Renown, and powerful Common-wealths ; but 
not long after became ſubject to the Macedonian Em- 
pire. Aſia Minor was almoſt in the ſame Condition, 
then ſubjeded to the Perſtan, and next to the Mace- 
l anian Empires, but at laſt partly freed from the 
latter. Armenia was A conſiderable Monarchy. Sy- 
ria, Chaldza, Aſſyria, and Meſopotamia, Were all pow- 
erful States, but ſucceſſively ſubject to the Perſian 
and Macedonian Empires, the firſt of which prov'd a 
ſeparate Kingdom. Fudea was a ſmall but noble 
Kingdom. e£gypt was alſo a flourithing Kingdom, 


ſubject to its own Kings. Africa was a powerful 
and growing Common-wealth, who had Szily in a 


great meaſure. As for Itzly it ſelf, that was divided 


among many petty Nations and People, as was ob- 


ſerv'd in the beginning. 


The End of the firſt Book, 
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DOT 0: 


The Conſular State of ROME, from the 
Beginning of that Government, to the 
Ruine of it by the Firſt Triumyirate. 
Containing the ſpace of 4.49 Nears, 
F „„ -- 
From the Baniſhment of the laſt King, to the 
firſt DiEtator ; which was the firſt Tnter- 
miſſion of the Conſular Power, 
Containing the Space of 10 Tears. 


— 


H E State of Affairs in Rome was now 
wholly alter'd, and the Government 
quite chang'd ; Reſtoration of Anci- 
ent Privileges was the Peoples con- 
ſtant Diſcourſe, and an odd mixture of Fury and 
Cunning ran through the whole Body of the Nati- 
on, which caus'd em to put down Kingly Govern- 


cers were two in number, firſt call'd Pretors, next 
Falices, and afterwards Conſuls, 4 Conſulendo, from 
| Counſelling 


ment and ſet up that of Con/uls. Theſe high Offi- conſuls. 
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Counſelling or Conſulting the Common Good gf 
the People: They were yearly elected by the peo. 
ple in the Centuriata Comitia , out of the Patricia, 
being Perſons no leſs than 43 Years old, or nigh, 
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cola brought in the Liberty of Appealing to the Peo. 
ple: Yer, after this, their Authority was very large, 
for they were the Heads of the People and Senate, ſuperi 
our to all other Magiſtrates, govern d the State, diſyus| 
of the Publick Revenues, adminiſter d Fuſtice, cal d and 
diſmiſs'd the Senate, and all General Aſſembl:s, bad al 
the Laws enacted in their Nimes, led Armies, appointel I than 
Officers, treated with all Foreign Princes and Ambaſſador, Man: 
and tranſacted many other things in their own Name, MW draw 
They had alſo the Royal Ornaments us'd by the name 
Kings, as the Golden Crown, Scepter , Purple Robe, ¶ toget 
White Robes, the twelve Lifors, with the Axes and MI Thel 
Faſces, the Ivory and Curule Chairs; only to preven Ml keep! 
the People's Jealouſies, the Crowns and Scepters were Wil Aqui. 
never usd but upon extraordinary Days of Tri ¶ Delis 
umph ; and commonly one was attended by the ende 


' Axes, and the other by the Rods, changing each Ti 


Month. The firſt Conſuls were L. Junius Brutus, and Prac 
L. Tarquinius Collatinus, who had been the Authors « WW dicin 
this Settlement; and they immediately reviv'd the Roo 
Laws of Servius Tullius, concerning Publick Meet. time 


ings and Aſſemblies, with other things that con-: ver t 


ducd to the Satisfaction of the common ſort, who IM upo! 
look'd upon their ancient Rights as newly recoverd. ted 

Before Affairs were perfectly ſettled in the Com Aſſi 
mon- wealth, · ſome Ambaſſadors from Hetruria ar- Wh whc 
rivd at Rome, in behalf of the late King Tarqui, co. 
who was now ſo mortify'd, and fo ſenſible of hö the 
Miſmanagement, that he made very lafge Promiſs I his 
of obſerving all regular Adminiſtration for the f wat 
ture, if they wou'd receive bim as their lawful 78 Fri 
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When this Propoſal cou'd not be heard, the Am- 
baſſadors only deſir'd, Thar he might have his Goods 
return d him, at leaſt ſuch as were hie Grand-father Priſ- 
cus's, who had deſery'd no Ill at their hands, But Bru- 
1 very violently oppos'd that Demand, as being 
almoſt as dangerous as the other, he eſteeming it no 
good Policy to furniſh an Enemy with Money a- 
gainſt themſelves ; however his Collegue Collatine 
moſt readily comply'd with it, but putting it to the 
Vote, it paſs'd in the Negative, the Voices being 


very nigh equal. The Ambaſſadors meeting with 


no Succeſs, according to their Inſtructions, made ſe- 
veral plauſible Excuſes for tarrying in Rome longer 
than ordinary; and in that time, by their cunning 
Management and fair Promiſes, found means to 
draw over ſome of Collatines Family to their ſides, 
namely, two of the Aquilii, and three of the Vitellii, 
together with Brutuss two Sons, Titus and Tiberius. 


Theſe, with ſome others, all join'd in a Conſpiracy, 


keeping their private Meetings at the Houſe of the 


Aquilii, there to conſult about, and manage their 
Deſigns, which were to kill both the Conſuls, and to 


endeavour to re- inthrone Tarquin. | 
Theſe Conſpirators could not long conceal their 
Practices, but were diſcover'd by a Slave call'd Vin- 
dicins, who had accidentally hid himſelf in the ſame 
Room, fearing to be found there, and not having 
time to come out. Now Vindicius, fearing to diſco- 
ver this ſtrange Accident to either of the Conſuls, 


upon the account of ſuch a nigh Relation, went di- 


realy to Valerius, afterwards call'd Poplicola, a great 


Aſſiſtant in this Revolution, and laid open the 
Valerius was much ſtartled at the Diſ- 


whole Plot. 
covery, therefore to proceed warily, he firſt ſecur d 
the Slave, to have him in readineſs ; then ſending 


his Brother Marcus to beſet the King's Palace, and 


watch all the Servants there, he himſelf, with his 
Friends and Clients went to the Houſe of the 22 
| where 
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tus all the while inwardly burning with Rage and 
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where he ſeiz d on ſeveral Letters writ to Tarquinly 
theſe Conſpirators. The 4qwu:li; being abroad, my 
em at the Gate, where they endeavour'd to recoe 
their Letters by force of Arms; but Valerius, by th 
help of his Followers, violently dragg'd em to th; 
Forum, where he found ſome of the King's Servant 
with other Letters, who had been likewiſe forc{ 
thither by his Brother Marcas. The People throng 
on all ſides, but the Conſul's Sons drew the Eyes d 
the whole Multitude upon 'em, and ſeveral Tumult 
were like to ariſe, till both the Conſals came, and 
aſcending the Tribunal, appeas'd all. 

Vindicius was immediately ſent for by Valeri 
Order, and coming before the Conſuli, he related th 
whole Story at large, and for a greater Proof again 
*em, the Letters were read publickly before all, Bu. 


Fury. The accus'd Parties pleaded nothing for them. 
ſelves, but all ſtood wonderfully aſtoniſh'd, and in: 
profound Silence; till at laſt ſome, to flatter Brutm, 
propos'd Baniſhment as a ſufficient Puniſhment, and 
_ Collatine's Tears, with Valerius Silence, gave the Pri 
ſoners great hopes of Mercy. But Brutus at laſt rok 
up, with a ſtern Majeſty, and a Reſolution to do 
ſomething that the World ſhould wonder ar, he call 
aloud to both his Sons, Canſt not thou, O Titus, mw 
#hou, Tiberius, make any Defence againſt theſe Crime 
now laid to your charge? This Queſtion he put to then 
three ſeveral times, and receiving no Anſwer, he turn 
himſelf to the Lictors and Executioners, ſaying, Nov 
tis your part to perform the teſt. Nor cou'd all the Sen- 
timents of Paternal Pity, nor all the ſad pleading 
Looks of the People, nor yet the lamentable Com- 
plaints of the unhappy Youths, move the Firmneſs of 
his Reſolution ; but preſently the Li&ors ſeiz d on 
the two young Men, and ſtripping em, ty'd their 
Hands behind 'em, then tore their Bodies with 
Scourges, and preſently after beheaded 'em ; 9 
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all the time gazing on the cruel Spectacle with a 

moſt ſteady Look and unalter'd Countenance, while 

the Multitude look'd on with a ſtrange mixture of 

Pity and Amazement. Brutas after this Execution 

immediately departed out of the 4ſembly,leaving the 

reſt of the Criminalsto the Diſcretion of his Collegue. 
Collatine's backwardnels in puniſhing the Priſoners, 

encourag'd the Aquilii to deſire ſome time to anſwer, 

and to have their Slave Vindicius deliver'd up to em, 

and not to continue in the hands of their Accuſers. 

Colatine was ready to do both, and to diſmiſs the Aſ- 

ſembly, when Valerius, who had the Slave in his hands, 

wou d neither deliver him, nor ſuffer the People to 

break up without cenſuring the Accuſed ; but im- 

mediately laid hands on the Aquilii, and ſent for 5 

Brutus, exclaiming againſt Collatne's partial dealings, 

whereupon the Conſul in a Rage commanded the 

Lictors to take away Vindicius, who laying hold on 

him by violence, were aſſaulted by Valeriuss Friends, 

the People all the while crying out for Brutus. Up- 

on his appearing , Silence being made, he told the 

People, He bad already ſhewn himſelf a ſufficient Lover 

of bis Country by bis Fuſtice to his Sons, and left the other 

Delinquents to them, giving leave to every Man to ſpeak 

freely. They immediately put it to the Vote, and 

condemn'd 'em to be beheaded, which was preſently 

executed. Collatine finding the People ſo enrag'd at 

him, partly for the ſake of his nigh Relation to Tar- 

quin, and partly for his unfortunate Behaviour in 
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this buſineſs, willingly reſign'd his Place, and depart- 


ed the City. Valerius was ſtrait choſen Conſul in his 
room, who, to reward Viadicius, made him Free, al- 
lowing him ſome Privileges above former Freed- Men; 
and from him a perfect and full Manumiſſion was 
afterwards call'd Vindicka. This done, the Conſul di- rindi&a. 
vided Tarquins Goods among the People, demoliſh'd 
his Palage, and laid the Campus Martius, which he 
had kept to himſelf, open as before, where hapning 
rae | to 


Ihfula Sa- 

67a. 
V. C. 
246. 


threw it into the River; and after that the Tree, 


call'd Inſula Sacra. 
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to be Corn which had been newly cut down, they 


that grew there, which faftning in the Ground, and 
ſtopping the Rubbiſh that was brought down by the 
Stream, at laſt grew into an, Ifland , which they 


II. Tarquin now finding all his Endeavours inef. 
fectual, drew together a conſiderable Army of He 
trurians, and advanc'd towards Rome. The Con(ul; 
likewiſe drew out theirs to oppoſe him, and upon 
their joining, the two Generals, A4runs the Son of 
Tarquin, and Brutus the Conſul, imprudently fingled 
out each other, and fighting with more Zeak and 
Fury than Conduct and Diſcretion, were both ſlain, 
A very bloody Battel follow'd between both Armies, 
which the Night parted, but with ſuch equal For- 
tune, that neither Party had much reaſon to boaſt; 
but in the Night- time, either from a Voice out of: 
Grove, as the common Story goes, That the Hetru- 
rians had loft one Man more than the Romans, or from 
ſome other extraordinary Fright, the Enemy aban. 


don'd their Camp, and being fallen upon by the Re 


mans, were nigh 5oo0o taken Priſoners, having loſt 
11300 in the Battel before. For this Victory Vale 
rius triumph'd at his return to the City, after a more 
magnificent manner than any before him; whole 
Example was always obſerv'd by Poſterity. Soon 
after, he bury'd his Collegue Brutus with great Ho- 
nour, he himſelf making a Funeral Oration in his Com- 
mendation; and this Cuſtom was continu'd in Rome 
for the future, upon the Death of all great and me- 


morable Perſons. There was ſuch an univerſal Con- 


cern through all the City for Brutus Death, that the 
Women by general Conſent mourn'd for him 2 
whole Twelvemonth, which was two Months more 
than Numa had appointed. | 
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Valerius now ſole Governor, deferr'd the Election 
of another Conſul, that he might the more eaſi- 
y ſettle the Common wealth himſelf; but the Peo- 
ple complaining, and fearing another Tarquin, he 
ſoon let em ſee their Miſtake by his curteous Be- 


haviour and ready compliance with all their Deſires, 
even to the demoliſhing his own Houſe, which they 
thought too large and ſtately for him. His courteous 
and obliging Carriage, and his bowing to the Peo- 
ple in the Aſſembly, got him the Name of Poplicola. 
He firſt fill'd up the Senate, which wanted 164 
Perſons ; then made ſeveral Laws in favour of the 
People, and for the Retrenchment of the Conſular 
Power. By one, he allow'd an Appeal from the Con- 
ſuls to the People. By another, he made ic Death for 
any Man to take any Magiſtrate's Office without the 
People's Conſent. A third, gave relief to poor Citi- 
zens, by taking away the payment of Tribute. Ano- 
ther puniſh'd Diſobedience to Conſuls, and appoint- 
ed a Penalty of five Oxen, and two Sheep; a Sheep 
being in thoſe days valu'd at ten Obol; ; (each Obolus 


14. 19.) and an Ox at a hundred. Another Law gave 
Power to any Man to kill the Perſon nnheard, who 
affected the Supreme Power, if he cou'd demonſtrate, 
the Crime. The laſt Law was for the Creation of 
two 825 or Publick Treaſurers, who were to take 
care of the Publick Monies and Contributions, and 
eg the Temple of Saturn for the eArarium or 


ceaſury. Theſe Officers were ſo nam d 2 quærendo, 


becauſe they enquir'd after the Publick Money, and 
likewiſe after Malefactors. Some fay Romulus and 
Numa had their Quæſtors, but then they were for Pu- 
niſhment, ſuch as were afterwards the Triumviri, 
for Capital Matters. This Quæſtorſbip was the firſt 
ſtep to the Offices of Magiſtracy, and they were 
likewiſeto keep the Milicary Enſigns in the Treaſury, 
to ſell Plunder and Booty, lodge and carry out Am- 
baſſadors, and feveral other * of the like Nature. 


Their 


Ac 
J * 


Que tors? 


— 
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Their Number was afterwards very much encreas, 
till in the time of Julius Cæſar they came to forty, 
ſome being us'd for the Armies, and others for the 


Provinces, Of which, theſe two of the firſt Creation 


were term'd Urbani, the reſt Provinciales and Miki are, 

Poplicola having thus ſettled Affairs, held an Al. 
ſembly for the Election of another Conſul ; where 
Lucretius, the Father of Lucretia, was choſen, to 
whom, as being the Elder, Poplicola granted the 


Faſces, or Bundle of Rods, which reſpect of Age was 


ever obſery d by their Succeſſors. Lucretius dying 
a few Days after his Creation, was ſucceeded by 
M. Horatius, in whoſe time the Capitol was fini ud, 


and the Dedication of it fell to Horatius, much 
againſt Poplicolas Will, who was forc'd to bet 


broad in the Wars at the ſame time. This was 
perform'd with great Pomp and Solemnity , and 
with as great a Conconrſe of People of all ſort, 
In the ſame Year was the firſt League made be- 
eween the Roms and Carthaginians, according to 
Polybins, wherein it was provided, that the Rv 
mans thou'd not fail beyond the Fair Promontory, 
which lay before Carthage towards the North; but 
were allow'd to traffick in all that part of Afric, 


on this ſide the Promentory, as alſo in Sardinia, and 


that part of Sicily that was then under the Crths 
2mians, From whence it appears, that the Carths- 
giniazs look'd upon Africa and Sardinia as all their 
own, but Sicily only in part; but the Romans inclu- 
ded in chis League only Latium, making no men- 
tion of the reſt of Italy, which was not then in their 
Power. In a little time after Horatins's Election, 
the time coming for new Conſuls to be made, P- 


pflicola was choſen a ſecond time, and with him 
Lucretius Triciptinus, in Whoſe time a Cenſus being 


perform'd, 1 3000 were ceſs'd and yalu'd, beſide 
Widows and Orphans. 
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III. Before Poplicola's ſecond Conſulſhip was ex- U. C. 
pir'd, Tarquin after his laſt Defeat, had betaken him- 247. 


ſelf to the Cluſini, one of the twelve Nations of He- 
truria, and had procur'd Porſena, King of Cluſium, 
and of great Power, to undertake his Quarrel. Po- 
plicola, to appear as magnificent as this King, found- 
ed the City Sigliucia, or rather Signia, while he was 
approaching, which he fortify'd with great Expence, 
and planted it with a Colony of 700 Inhabitants. 
But Porſena march'd directly to Rome, laid a cloſe 
diege to it, and made a furious Attack upon the 
Place ; in which Conteſt the two Conſuls with much 
difficulty repulſing the Hetrurians, were both wound- 
ed and carry'd off. Upon which the Romans were 


much diſhearten'd, and flying in great Diſorder, 


were cloſely purſu'd by the Enemy to the Bridge, 
who wou'd alſo undoubtedly have enter'd the Town 
with 'em, had not Horatius Coecles, with only Her- 
minis and Lartius, moſt valiantly oppos'd em. Coe- 
ces defended the Paſſage with a wonderful Brave- 
ry, till his own Party found time to break down 
the Bridge, then caſt himſelf arm'd, as he was, into 
the River, and ſwam over to his Friends, having 
regeiv dd a Wound with a Spear in his Paſſage over. 
Poplicola, to reward him this extraordinary piece of 
Service, gave him ſeveral great Privileges, and ap- 
pointed a Statue to be erected to his Memory in 
the Temple of Vulcan. Porſena held the Siege a long 


time, and reduc'd the City to great Straits; but Po- 


flicola, now exerciſing his third Conſulſhip, toge- 
ther with his laſt Years Collegue, drew oft his 
Forces, engag'd the King, overthrew him, and kill'd 


| 5000 of his Men. 


Nevertheleſs, the Siege continu'd, till Mut ius, a 
Man of a moſt undaunted Courage, reſolving to at- 


| tempt the Life of Porſena, tho' amidſt his own Sol- 


diers, put on a Tuſcan Habit, and uſing that Lan- 
- "3 guage, 
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guage, came into the Camp, where by a Miſtake 
he {tab'd the King's Secretary, who ſat nigh him, in. 


ſtead of the King himſelf. Being apprehended, and 


ready to be examin'd, he like a Perſon more dread. 
ful to others than fearful himſelf, told em, That 
he was a Roman, and knew as well bow to ſuffer as to 
act. Upon which he couragiouſly thruſt his Right 
hand into the Fire, intending to puniſh it for fo 


great a Miſtake, all the while beholding Porſena with 


a ſteady and angry Countenance, who ſtruck and 
amaz'd at the Greatneſs of his Reſolution, diſmiſsd 


bim with much Applauſe, and reach'd him his 


Sword back from his Throne. Mutius taking it with 
his Left hand (whence he had the Name of Scew- 
la) told the King, That the Nobleneſs of his Genereſity 
kad more vanquiſh'd him than all the Torrors cf bu 
Threats ; and that in requital he mou d reveal a Secret to 
im, which no Torments ſhou d ever have extorted from 
iim: That three hundred Romans in the Camp were 
now waiting for bis Life: That the firſk Attempt wa 
appointed for bim; but now he was extreamly ſatisfy 
that he had ſo happily miſs'd killing a Perſon, whoſe Mag- 
nanimity better entitl d him to the Friendſhip, than the 
Hatred of the Roman Nation. Porſena hearing this, 
was immediately inclin'd to an Accommodation, not 
out of Fear of the 300 Men, but in Admiration c 
the Roman Courage. Poplicola was well pleas'd with 
the Propoſal, and agreed to make him Arbitrator be- 
tween Tarquin and the People; but Tarquin re ſolute- 


ly refuſs'd to admit of any Judge; much leſs Porſens, 


who, as he ſaid, had promis d bim Aid, and now baſe) 
falſify'd bis Word, Porſena, angry at this, immediate- 
ly made Peace with the Romans upon theſe Articles, 
That the Romans ſhou'd quit thoſe Tuſcan Lands, which 
they had taken from the Veientes, r:ftore all Priſoners 

and receive all their Deſerters. | 
For the ratifying this Peace the Romans depos( 
Twenty Hoſages, Ten young Men, and as ** 
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Virgins, among which was Valeria, the Daughter of 


Poplicola. All Acts of Hoſtility ceaſing, Clælia, a bold 


Virago, and one of the Hoſtages, got from her Kee- 
pers, and at the Head of the reſt of the Virgins, ſwam 
over the River Tiber, amidſt the Darts of the Ene- 
mies; and being all got home, they preſented them- 
ſelves before Poplicula ; but he fearing the dangerous 
Conſequences ſuch an Act might occaſion, ſent them 
all back to Perſena; which Tarquin underſtanding 
laid an Ambuſcade for them and their Convoy, but 
they were reſcu'd by Aruns, Porſenas Son. Porſena 
examining them, was ſo much taken with the extra- 
ordinary Courage and good Behaviour of Clælia, 
preſented her with one of his own Horſes ſumptu- 
ouſly equip'd, and gave her Power of diſpofing of a. 
ſet number of the Hoſtages, which ſhe did with 


much Diſcretion, chuſing out the youngeſt, as be- 


ing leſs able to bear Injuries and Hardſhips. Then 


to give a further Teſtimony of his great Reſpect to 


the Romans, beſides other pieces of Magnificence, he 
commanded all his Soldiers to leave the Camp with 
only their Arms, delivering to the Romans his Tents 
well furniſh'd wich Proviſions and Riches. 
other fide, the Romans to ſhew their Gratitude, and 
to preferve his Memory, erected a Statue for him 
by the Senate-Houſe; and another to Clælia, as Livy 


| relates it, which was a Maid on Horſeback, in the 


Street call'd Via Sacra; giving likewiſe to Mutins a 
Field beyond the Tiber, afterwards call'd Mutia Pra- 


ta. Thus ended the Hetrurian War, much to Tar- 


quin s Diſſatisfaction; and ſoon after Herminius and 
Lartius, who had ſo bravely defended the Bridge, 
were together choſen Conſuls. 


IV. A Year or two after the Sabine; began to be 
very troubleſome, making Incurſions into the Roman 
Territories. M. Valerius being one of the Conſuls, 
by the Inſtructions of his Brother Poplicola, obtain d 

2 great 


On the 
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great Honours, overthrowing em twice, the laſt 
time killing 13000, With little or no loſs to the 
Romans. Beſides his Triumph, he had the additio. 
nal Honour of a Houſe built for him at the Publick 
Charge. The Year following, when Poplicola was 
Conſul the fourth time, the whole Nation of the 
Sabines join'd in Confederacy with the Latines a- 
gainſt Rome; but ny Clauſus, an eminent Man 
among the Sabines for Riches, Valour, and Elo- 
quence, being much againſt the War, firſt retarded 
their Preparations, then after a ſhort time came 
over to the Romans with 5000 Families of his Friends 
and Dependants. Theſe had a conſiderable quan- 
tity of Land, and large Privileges allow'd em, be- 
ſides their Freedom, eſpecially Clauſus himſelf, who 
was made alſo a Senator; and the Clauſi, afterwards 
call'd Claudii, became as great a Family as any in 
Rome. Soon after this, the Tribes of the Roman State 
were encreas'd from Four to One and twenty, and 
one of the Four in the City was call'd Tribus Clau- 
dia, from the foremention d Appius Claudius; and this 
remarkable Change happen'd in the 250th Year of 
this City, but upon what Account, and by whoſe 

Means it was effected, Hiſtorians are very ſilent. 
The Sabines having made all neceſſary Preparati- 
ons, advancd wich all the Troops to Fidenæ, laying 
an Ambuſcade of 2000 Foot; whereof Poplicola ha- 
ving ſome notice by Deſerters, he divided his Forces 
into three Parts, and taking the advantage of a 
Miſt, fell upon the Enemy on ſo many ſides, that on- 
ly the nigh Diſtanee of #;Jene, fav dem from being 
all cut off; the Romans obtaining large Plunder, and 
Popiicoia a noble Triumph. Not long after, Poplice- 
iz having ended his Conſulſhip, dy'd; and the Peo- 
ple, as well upon the account of his Poverty, as to 
ſhew their Reſpect to fo great and ſerviceable a Per- 
fon, decreed he ſhou'd be bury'd at the Publick 
Charge, and by a Fayour peculiar to that Family 
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alone, within the City. This was perform'd with an 


| equal Mixture of Pomp and Sorrow; the Women, 


by a general Conſent, mourning for him a whole 
Year, as they had. before done for Brutus. In the 
ſame Year, Poſthumius and Menenius being Conſuls, 
the Sabines once more drawing together a numerous 
Army, march'd up almoſt to the Walls of Rome. 
As the Conſuis advanc'd towards em, Poſthumius 
fell into an Ambuſcade, loſt many of his Men, and 
narrowly eſcap'd himielf ; which unfortunate. Diſ- 
advantage put the Citizens into ſo great a Conſter- 
nation, that they ran back with all ſpeed to their 
Walls, expecting when the Enemy ſhou'd attack the 
City: Bur the Enemy making no ſuch Attempt, 
they march'd out again, reſolving to redeem their 
loſt Credit ; and Pofthumius more concern'd than 
the reſt, behav d himſelf nobly, and together with 
his Collegue, obtain d a notably Victory, which had 
been finiſh'd with the entire ruine of the Sabines, 
had not the Night interpos'd. | 
For the Greatneſs of this Victory, the Senate de- 
creed · Menenius à full Triumph; but Poſthumius, by 
reaſon of his ill Succeſs in the beginning, had on 
an inferior one, which the Romans call'd Ovation, ſo 
nam' d from the Letter O, as it is ſaid, which the Sol- 
diers in way of Joy were wont to eccho at their re- 
turn from Victory, whereas in Triumphs they cry'd 


Ovation. 


lo Triumpbe | Now an Ovation differ'd from a Triumph, Triumph, 


properly fo call'd, in theſe Particulars ; namely, that 


in an Ovation, the General enter'd the City on foot, 


and not in a Chariot ; that he was met only by the 


Knights and Gentlemen, not by the Senators in their 
Robes ; that he himſelf had only the Pretexta Toga, 


the ordinary Habit of Conſuls and Prætors, and not 


the Robe inter woven with Gold: And laſtly, That 
he had not a Scepter in his Hand, but had only Lau- 
rel, and a Wreath of Myrtle on his Head. The Year 


following, Cas and Virginius being Conſuls, the ; 
| T4 Sabmes 


D. C. 


254. 
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Sabines receiv'd another great Overthrow at Cn 
T0300 being kill'd, and 4000 taken Priſoners; 
which Defeat forc'd em to beg Peace, and pur: 
chaſe it with Corn, Money, and part of their Lang 
While Caſſius did this good Service againſt the Sabine, 


his Collegue Virginius ſubdu'd the Camarinæans, why 


had revolted, and having executed the Ring- lcadet, 
he ſold the reſt, and demoliſh'd the City: And thy 
ended the Conteſt with the Sabines for a while. 


V. Tarquin {till reſtleſs and unſatisfy'd by the Af. 
ſiſtance of Mamilius Oftawvius, his Son- in- law, ſtirrd 
up the whole Body of the Latines to declare Wat 
againſt Rome; and moreover, had procur'd Fidem, 
to revolt. But the Senate prudently deciin'd making 
War with all the Latines, well knowing that many of 


em were rather inclin'd to live in Peace; therefore 
at firſt they block'd up Fidenæ, which had receivd 


ſome of Tarquin's Forces. Tarquin meeting with no 
great Succeſs, now endeavour'd to accompliſh his De. 
ſigns a more eaſy way, by fomenting Differences 
and Quarrels between the Rich and poorer fort of 
Rome ; for the effecting of which, he happen'd on a 
very convenient Opportunity for his purpoſe. For 
about this time the Common People, who were 
burden'd by Uſury, were much diffatisfy'd with the 
preſent State of Affairs, eſpecially with the unreaſo- 
nable Severity of Creditors, who generally ſeiz'd up- 
on the Body of their Debtors, and us'd em woik 
than Slaves. Tarquin being ſenſible of all this, ſent 


certain of his Friends with good quantities of 


Gold, giving em ſome in hand, and promiſing more 
after the King's Reſtoration, and thereby procurd 
a Conſpiracy of many poor Citizens, and difcor- 
tented Slaves. But the whole Matter was ſoon dil- 
cover'd to Sulpicius, one of the Conſuls, who after 


he had return'd a very civil Denial to the Lat 
Ambaſſadors, then preſent about Buſineſs, 
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Wile drew the Conſpirators into the Forum; where 
incompaſſing em about, he put'em all to the Sword. 


Theſe dangerous Stirs being thus allay'd for a2 


time, the Conſuls of this and the following Year 
look'd abroad, and in no long time Fidenæ was yield- 
ed to Largius Flaviuss The Latines now inrag'd at 
the Loſs of this Town, began to complain of their 
principal Men ; which Opportunity Tarquin and Ma- 
milias ſo far improv'd, as to procure all the Latin Ci- 
ties, 24 in number, to declare War againſt the Ro- 
mans; Withal engaging them, that none ſhould for- 


fake the Intereſt of the Aſſociates, nor make any ſe- 


parate Peace, which they ſeal'd with dreadful Oaths 
ind Curſes againſt them who ſhou'd break the Con- 
federacy, who were to be held as Enemies by all the 


reſt. The Latines made extraordinary Preparations, 


as likewiſe did the Romans; but the latter cou'd pro- 
cure no Auxiliaries abroad, therefore were forc'd to 


rely all upon their Domeſtick Strength, which Ne- 
ceſſity made the better ſort more couragious and va- 


liant. But in levying Men, to the great ſurprize 


of the Conſuls and Senate, the poorer ſort and 


Debtors, which were very numerous, refus'd to lift 


themſelves, except their Debts were all emitted by 


a Decree of Senate ; nay, ſome began to talk of 
leaving the City, ſince they cou'd have no happy Life 
while they were there. 

The Patritians endeavour'd to appeaſe the Multi- 


tude by gentle Words, but all in vain; apon which 


the Senate fell into a ſerious Debate about this weigh- 


ty Matter. There were ſome for a free Remiſſion 
of all Debts, as the ſafeſt and ſecureſt Method at 


that Juncture; others urg'd the dangerous Conſe- 


ences of this Condeſcention , adviſing 'em to liſt 
uch as wou'd give in their Names, and ſlight the reſt. 


Between theſe two Extreams, ſeveral other Methods 


were propos d; but at length this Order prevail d. 
That all Suits and Proceſſes concerning Dcbss ſhould ceaſe 


till 


74 
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till this War was finiſhd. This Expedient , tho in 
ſome meaſure uſeful, had not the intended Effet 
upon the unruly Minds of the Multitude, therefore 
the Senate was put upon another. Whereas by the 
Laws of Poplicola, the Conſular Authority was much 


reſtrain'd and diminiſh'd by the Appeal to the Peo- 


ple, ſo that no Man cou'd be oblig'd to go into the 
War againſt his Will ; therefore they found it ne- 
ceſlary at this time , as well as upon the account of thy 
Wars abroad, as the Troubles at home, to create a par- 
ticular Magiſtrate, from whom ſhou'd lie no Appeal, 
and who for a ſet time ſhou'd be the ſole Gover- 
nour. This Supream Officer was call'd Dictator; 
Largins Flavius was the firſt that was created by the 


Senate; and this was the firſt Intermiſſion of the 


I. NO was the Conſular Power for a while laid 


more Power than both the Conſuls; ſo nam'd 4d. 


Conſular Power, about ten Years after their firſt 


Creation, and afterwards prov'd the Ruine of the 
Popular State, and the bringing in of Monarch)! 
ſecond time. 1 


— : — 
— — V— 


= ORAL K 

From the Creation of the firſt Dictator, . 
the great Retrenchment of the Conſular 
Power by the Tribunes of the People, 


Containing the Space of 5 Ti ears. 


aſide, and another Oikcer made, who had 


ctando, from dictating or commanding what was to 
be done. He was alſo call'd Magiſter Populi, and 
Prator Maximus, and was always created in ths 
Night-time by the Senate's Order, and Nomination 
of the Conſuls without the People; and was gene- 


rally made, either upon ſome urgent Occaſion 0 


War and Sedition, or in the times of Plagues 1 
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Games, or whenever elſe there was need of a ſudden 
and extraordinary Command ; and this was often- 


wealth from Ruiue. His Authority was abſolute, he 
had Power of Peace and Mar, to levy Forces, to lead em 
cut, to duband em, and to act all things according to bi 


his Creation, all other Magiſtrates, except the Tribunes 
if the People, laid down their Offices, and the whole 
Government” was left in his hands. He had 24 Bun- 
dles of Rods carry d before him, with as many Axes, 
and he puniſh'd as he pleas'd without any Appeal; 
hence this Office came to be ſo terrible , that the 
Edict of a Dictatir was obſerv'd as the Command of 
a Deity. But then this extraordinary Power was li- 
mited both by Time and Place ; for the Office was 
never to continue above ſix Months; nor was the 


Di#atcr allow'd to march out of tal, nor ever on 
Horſeback without 


Creation, always made choice of another Officer, 
one that had either been Conſul or Prater, to aſſiſt 


Dictator had over the Roman People. In the Dictator's 


| Abſence, this Maſter of the Horſe executed his Place 


in the Army ; if preſent, he commanded the Horſe, 
yet fo as to be obedient to the Dictator's Orders, 
and never to fight either contrary to, or without 
his Commands. SS, | 

Largius Flavius, one of the Conſuls for this Year, 
being, as was ſaid before, made Di#ator, choſe Sp. Caſ. 
fus for his Maſter of the Horſe, who had been Conſul 
in the Year 252, and immediately appear'd in Pub- 
lick with his 24 Axes and Rods before him; which 


Ving with theſe and other Enſigns of Power 1 
an 


times a means of preſerving the Roman Common- 


Pleaſure, without referring them to the Senate; and upon 


ſoon chang d the Face of Affairs in the City. Ha- 


him; this Officer was call'd MAagiſter Equitum, Who Magiſter 
had chief Command over the Horſe-men, as the Equitun. 


7) 


ve, to ſhew that the Roman free AM 
Strength lay in the Infantry. The Dictator upon his“ | 
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was to continue in the City 
Affairs thus ſettl'd, he ſent ſome private Miniſter, 
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and ſtopp'd the Seditious Murmurs of the Multitude, 
he began the Cenſus, after the Pattern of Servius Ty. 
lius,the ſixth King, according to the Tribes, taking the 
Names and Ages of ſuch as were ceſs' d, and of Chil. 
dren, In a ſhort time, the Fear of lofing Freedom 
and Eſtates fo far prevail'd, that 150700 of full 


Age gave in their Names, which he diſtributed into 


four Parts, taking one for himſelf, ordering a ſecond 
for his Maſter of the Horſe, and the two remaining to 
two Perſons commiſſion'd on purpoſe, one of which 
for the Defence of it, 


who dealt privately with ſeveral Latine Cities, and 
procur'd 'em to ſuſpend the War, and make a Truce 


for one Year, notwithſtanding the great Oppoſiti- 
ons made by Tarquin and Mamilius, for whoſe ſake; 


they undertook the Quarrel. Upon this, Largiu 
return'd home with his Army, and before his fix 
Months were out, he laid down his Office, and the 
Conſular Power took place again, no Citizen being 


puniſh'd either by Death or Baniſhment, or cruelly 
us'd in all that time; and this Carriage was imita- 


ted by his Succeſſors for many Ages; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Vaſtneis of this Authority, it was very 
rarely abus'd ; nor was the Common-wealth any 
ways prejudic'd by it, till Syl2's time. 

When the Truce between the Romans and Latini 
was at an end, both Parties prepar'd to take the 
Field, the former chearfully, and the latter anwilling: 
ly. The Latines were ſo ſtrong, that the Romans 


11. thought it convenient to create a Ditator, and ac. 


cordingly Virginius the Senior Conſul nominated 
Poſthumius his Collegue, who choſe Ebutius Helva far 
his Maſter of the Horſe ; and haſtning his Levies, di- 
vided his Troops into four Parts, reſerving one to 
himſelf, aſſigning the ſecond to Virginius, the third 
to Ebuttus, and the fourth to Sempronius, who was t0 
defend the City. Upon Intelligence that the Ls 
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itude, os had taken the Field, Poſthamius advanc'd with 


us Til Wil ſpeed to the Lake Regillus, 14 Miles Eaſt of Rome 
ng the Ny Taſculum, where he ortify'd himſelf againſt the 
Chil. Wfnemy, who as yet were not all united, but expe- 
eedom hed Aid from the Volſci. The Romans divided them- 
of full Nielves into three Parts, and were ſo conveniently 
d into Whofted as to cut off all Proviſions from the Latine 
leconi NCamp, deſigning to ſtarve em; but the News of the 
ing to March of the Volſci alter'd their Meaſures, making 
which {em reſolve to engage. The Roman Army conſiſted 
> of it, Nef 24000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and the Enemy 
niſters, of 40000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, Tarquin's Son Titus 
s, and commanding the main Body, his Brother Sextus the 


Truce Weft Wing, and Mamilius the Right: Poſt bumius ſtood 


»poſiti- zeainſt Titus, Ebutius againſt Sextus, and Virginius a- 
e fakes Ngainſt Mamilius, and ſo began a bloody Battel. Ho- 
Largiu us ſays that Poſthumius caſt one of the Enſigns a- 
his fix 


mong the Enemy, that his Men might be the more 
ind the Neager to fall upon em and recover it; and that Ebu- 
1 being Nu commanded the Bridles to be taken off the Hor- 
cruelly Iſes, that they might charge with the greater Vio- 
imita. Nlence and Fury. The Victory at laſt fell on the 
)twith- ¶ Nomans ſide; and the Battel was fought with ſo 
as very much Bravery and Courage, that it was reported, 
Ith any that the Gods themſelves were preſent, particularly 
Caſtor and Pollux mounted on milk white Steeds. 


Latin The Latines loft Mamilius and Sextus, and were ſo 
ke the broken, that ſcarce a fourth Part of em eſcap'd; and 
villing- from the Place of this Victory, Poſtbumius obtain'd 
Roman the Surname of Rhegillenſis ; many others likewiſe 
and ac. Wozining great Honour, particularly Caius Marcius, 
ninated {afterwards call'd Coriolanus. N | | 
elva tor WY After the Bartel was over, the Vlſci arriv'd at the 
ies, d. Camp, whereof one Party was for-attacking the 
one to ¶ Romans now weary ; but another Party, willing to 
he third MWingratiate themſelves with the Conquerors, prevail'd 
was (0 to ſend to the Dictator, to let him underſtand, That 
the L. bey came to bis aſſiſtance. But Poſthumius convinc'd em 


tint! of 
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in the Night they abandon'd their Camp and fed, 


and ſubmiſſive Intrearies laid all the Blame on the 


down his Office, and Appius Claudius the Sabine, and 


their Debts upon the account of their Loſſes by the 
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of their Falſhood by their own Letters which he ha 
intercepted, and giving leave to the Meſſengers t 
return, whom the Multitude would have pull'd in 
pieces, reſolv'd to fall on them the next day; but 


The Latines, now in a very bad Condition, ſent in 
the humbleſt manner imaginable to beg Peace of the 
Romans ; and their Ambaſſadors with ſo many Tear 


Nobility, that the Motion of Largius prevail'd in 
their Behalf for the former League to be renew, 
Thus ended all the Wars made upon the Tarquins ac- 
count, which had been carry'd on for 13 Years. As 
for Tirquin himſelf, the only Perſon left of all his 
Family, now abandon'd by the Latines, Hetrurians, 
Sabines, with the reſt of the neighbouring People, 
who all refus'd to harbour him, he went into Cam. 
pania to Ariſtodemus Prince of Cuma, where he ſhortly 
after dy d, being about 90 Years of Age, and the 
laſt King that Rome ever ſaw. 3 


| II. Upon the finiſhing of this War, Poſthumius laid 


Servilius Priſcus were made Conſuls for the Year fol. 
lowing ; and now the Courts of Juſtice were again 
open'd, and Proceſſes againſt Debtors revived. This 
caus'd great Diſturbances among the Common Peo- 
ple, the Plebeians alledging their Inability of. paying 


Enemies Incurſions, and their want of Tillage; 
which Plea their Creditors likewiſe made uſe of, 
ſhewing that theſe Loſſes were ſuch as made the te. 


mitting of their Debts impoſlible ; which occaſions 


many Tumults and Quarrels. The Conſuls endes. 
vour'd to divert theſe threatning Miſchiefs, by ma. 
king War againſt the Volſci, who had lately aſſiſted 
the Litines; but none of the Plebeians wou d li 
themſelves, making grievous Complaints againlt the 
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he hal intolerable Severity of their Creditors, and decla- 
ers to ring, That they had ventur d their Lives to preſerve the Li- 
Id in berty of the State abroad, and in requital were made Slaves 


5 but by their Countrymen at home. Now Ser viliu was wil- 


d fled. ¶ üng to comply in ſome meaſure with the Poor, but 


lent in Anim very hotly oppos'd it as the moſt dangerous 


of the Remedy in the World; and the Diſagreement of the 
"Tear MWconſuls added much to the common Calamity. 
on the N However, the Senate at laſt was forc'd to have re- 


ird 1 courſe to the Popularity of Servilius, who with fair 
new. 


ins c- 
s. A 
all his 
rurians, 
People, 
Cam. 
ſhortly 
ind the 


Field; where, when he had by his good Services de- 


the Inſinuation of his Collegue Appius, who repre- 
ſented to the Senate , That by bearing and complying 
with the Multitude, he had impair'd the Dignity of bis Or- 
der. The People now expecting the Performances of 
Servilius's Promiſes, were wholly diſappointed by 
Appius's Contrivances, which doubled their Rage, 
and made em carry all things by open Force, reſcu- 
ing their Companions out of the hands of the Ser- 


i laid WMicants, holding ſecret Cabals, denying ever to touch 

ne, and Na Weapon, till their Burdens were remov'd. 

ear fol WM Theſe dangerous Stirs put the Senate to a great 

* ſand; Appius ſtill urg'd, That nothing ought to be granted 
„ This 


L to the Rabble ; and the better to quell the Diſturban- 
n Peo- 


pay ing pos d wou'd be himſelf: But the preſent Conſulsmade 77. C. 
by the choice of 24. Valerius, a popular Man, ſuppoſing that 

illage; the Terror of the Office alone wou'd perform the 

uſe ol, work, and that a Perſon of a mild and moderate 

1 10 Temper wou'd beſt manage it. Valerius choſe Servi- 

aſi 


ls, the late Conſul, for his Maſter of the Horſe ; and 


enden be minding the Pleaſure of the People more than 


by ms bis own Authority, told 'em, That if they wou'd freely 
aſſiſted olow him, not only what they juſtly requir d concerning 
u — Uber Debts, but other Rewards ſhou d be granted em; by 
In 


Which means he procuyd ten Legions to be liſted. 


in- With 


Words and Promiſes perſuaded the People into the 


ſery'd a Triumph, the Honour was deny'd him by 


ces, procur'd a Dictator to be created, which moſt ſup- Dic. iii. 


239»; 
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With theſe he march'd agai..{t tic Polſci, qui, and ; 
Sabines, who were all up in Arms; and having re. | riole! 
duc'd em, he divided ſome Lands he had taken fron WM 5925: 
the Volſci, among the Soldiers. At his return he re. 10 
queſted the Senate, that his and their Promiſes might z- 
be made good, but was check d for his too great the 0 
Compliance with the Multitude ; and becaule he 8 
was an old Man above Seventy, unfit as he ſaid o the 5 
contend, and unwilling to ſhew his utmoſt Autbo. led, b 
rity, ke immediately laid down his Office. Thi | “ 
more inflam'd the Common People, who now hal of it ; 
their private Conſultations, deſigning to ſepara PP! 
themſelves from the Patritians; which when the de. had b 
nate perceiv'd, Order was given to the Conſuls not wil: 
to disband the Army, pretending that the Sabine Th 
and Aqui had new Deligns againſt Rome. Nowthe confi 
Soldiers being ſtrictly bound by their Oath, call! Agrip 
Sacramentum, at their firſt Liſting, cou'd not forſake 
their Standards; but the Conſuls having their Camp peſure 
nigh each other, by the Advice of one Sicinius Be. ** 
lulus, they all removed to one of them; and then Vitho) 
taking away the Enſigns and Standards from the cond: 
Conſuls, they retir'd to a Mountain afterwards Ml *'"s 
call'd Mons Sacer, three Miles North of Rome by the ag br 
River Anio, now call'd Tawerone, 3 there : 

Upon this News, the whole City was in a ſtrange teme 
Conſternation and Tumult; inſomuch that the Pu plauſi 
tritians fear'd leſt Civil Wars ſhou'd inſue, for the 5 
Plebeians growing extream high, many of 'em lei gainſ 
the Town and flock d to the Army, tho' the other the Se 
hinder'd ic as much as poſſible. The Fathers hal % 
great Conteſts among themſelves, ſome pleading for they u 
the Multitude, others urging hong bo downright Ml £m 

Force; till the former ſort prevail'd to ſend a Me of the 
fage to the Armies, deſiring em, to return home, ani dPeec 
declare their Demands ; withal promiſing 'em , to for er ſo! 
get their Crimes, and to reward their good Services. But min 
this Meſſage was receiv'd with diſdainful Words, and the, C 
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violent Complaints, intermix d with threatning Lan- 


tion, ſince they cou'd no longer keep the People in 
the City from going over to the Army. Now was 
the time for electing of new Conſuls at hand, but 


the Stirs were ſo violent, that no Candidates ſo cal- c 


ments) wou'd ſtand for the Office, nor any accept 
of it; till at laſt the Conſuls by their ſole Anchority, 
appointed Poſt humius Cominins, and Sp. Caſſins, who 
had been Conſuls before, and were equally in favour 

with the Nobility and Commons. 

The Conſuls immediately calFd the Senate, and 
conſulted em about the return of the Commons. 
Arippa Menenins, d very diſcreet Perſon and a great 
Orator in thoſe days, urg'd the great neceſſity of a Com- 
puſure, and a Compliance with the People, fince the Ro- 
man Dominions con d neither be encreas d, nor yet preſerv d 
without the inferior ſort. Valerius the laft Dictator ſe- 
conded him, and upbraided the Senate for not belie- 
ving him when he foretold theſe Diſtempers ; that now they 
og bt to heal the Wound before it was gone too far; that 
there were ſeveral Reafons rhe Roman People had to ſeparate 
themſelves from the better ſort, all which had great and 
plauſible Appearances of Fuſtice. But Appius, accord- 
ing to his uſual manner, violently declaim'd a- 
gainſt the Inſolence of the Mob, and the Imprudence of 
the Senate in any ſort of Compliances ; that if they granted 
theſe things when Enemies which they refus'd when Friends, 
they won d not reſt bere, but require a Communication of all 
Honours, and what not? So that at laſt the whole Power 
of the State wou'd come into the hands of the Rabble. This 
Speech ſo pleas'd and tranſported ſome of the young- 
er ſort of his Party, that nothing cou'd be deter- 
min'd by reaſon of the Heats on both ſides. This put 


the Conſuls upon diſmiſling the Senate for that time, 


admoniſhing the younger ſort, to carry themſelves more 
| © modeſtly 


Fd 


guage; which the more ſenſibly afflicted the Fathers, 
| as not knowing which way to procure a Reconcilia- 


ad 


led, becauſe they fu'd for the Place in White Gar- dates. 
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modeſtly for the future, or elſe they won d prefer a Law y 
limit a certain Age for Senators ; exhorting likewiſe the 
graver fort to Concord, letting them know, Thy 
they had a way to end the Controverſy, by referring the Mai- 
ter to the People, who had a Right to judge of it, as a Caſe 

Peace and War. Upon which, the Senate broke up, 
At the next Meeting, the Senate almoſt unani. 
mouſly agreed to treat with the People, tho' Appius op- 
pos d it what he cou'd ; and Menenius with nine other; 
were commiſhon'd with full Power to compole the 
Differences. At their firſt arrival at the Camp, their 
Propoſals cou'd not be heard thro' the Inſtigations 
of two cunning and turbulent Fellows, Sicinius and 
Lucius Funius, who out of conceit had likewiſe aſſe. 
cted the Name of Brutus; but by degrees they were ſo 
far appeas d as to liſten to the Commiſſioners. Meneniu 
finding the Rage and Violence of the People too great 
to hearken much to Rhetorick, bethought himſelf ofa 
more effectual way, and ſuch as was more likely to 
make Impreſſion; therefore lay ing aſide his former 
way of Speeches and Oratory, after a ſhort Promiſe 
or two of diſcharging all diſabled Debtors, he ina 
plain and familiar way began thus : Once upon a time, 
the Members and Parts of Man's Body fell out with the Bel. 
by, alledging, that they were all fore d to toil and moil i 
provide Neceſſaries for ibe Belly, whilſt they liv'd idle and 
lazy in the midſt of the Body, and did nothing but enjoy its 
Pleaſures. Whereupen they reſolv'd that the Hands ſhould nt 
lift the Meat to the Mouth, nor the Mouth receive, nor yet the 
Teeth chew it; by which means while they endeavour d to 
famiſh the Belly, they themſelves and the whole Body were all 
ſtorv'd for want of the Nouriſhment they receiv d from it. 
This Story, and his home Application of it, had ſo 
great an Effect upon the People, that they unani- 
mouſly cry'd out, He ſhall lead em home without delay. 
TheMultitude were ſo well ſatisfid, that they were 
ready to depart with no other Security than the bare 
Words of the Commiſſioners ; but Jun u Broil 
ore 
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fore-mention'd, kept *em from that, alledging, Tat 
tho' they were gratefully to acknowledge the kind Offers of the 
Senate, yet ſome Perſons of revengeful Tempers might not- 
withhanding reſerve their Anger for a more convenient Op- 


portunity 3 and that therefore it was neceſſary for the Security 


of the Commons, to have certain Officers created yearly out of 
their own Body, whoſe Power ſhou'd be to give Relief to ſuch 
Plebeians as were inj ur d, and ſuffer none to be defrauded of 
their Rights. This was greatly approv'd of by the Multi- 
tude, and cloſely inſiſted on and urg'd to Menenius and 
his Fellow - Commiſſioners; who thought it not pro- 


without leave from the Senate, but demanded time 
to know their Pleaſures. Upon the Debate of this 
Matter in the Senate-houſe, Valerius thought the Fa- 
your was to be granted tothe Commons; but Appius 
moſt violently oppos'd it, invoking the Gods, and 
truly foretelling, What vaſt Troubles and Calamities the 
granting it wou d certainly bring upon the Common-wealth ; 


fortunes, and deſiring Peace, gave it in favour of the 
People, and - Commiſſioners were immediately diſ- 
patch d to'em with the Reſolution of the Houſe. The 
Commons, by the Advice of Menenius, firſt ſent to 
have a Religious Confirmation of this Privilege from 
the Senate, and afterwards in the Aſſembly of the 
Curiz, Or Curiata Comitia, elected J. Brutus and Sici- 
nus Bellulus, to whom they afrerwards join'd C. and 
. Licinius, and Icilius Ruga, which made five in all. 
Theſe Officers were call'd Tribunes of the People, ei- 
ther becauſe they were elected by the Tribes, or be- 
cauſe they were firſt made out of the Tribunes or Co- 
nels of the Soldiers. They were firſt Five in num- 


Yet the Majority, weary'd out with the preſent Miſ- 


per to yield to a matter of that great Conſequence 


Tribuns 
Plibeir. 


ter; 37 Years after, Five more were added, and this 


mmber of Ten ſo continu'd ; and they were always 
elected by the Plebeians,and ever out of their Body, ex- 


&pt once, and moſt commonly of the lower ſort, till 


I aLaw made afterwards, they were order'd to be 
G 2 


created 
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created out of ſuch of the Plebeians as were Senators, M;rNuns 
They had the Power of Interpoſing, and the Deſign of be oft 
that Power was to relieve the Oppreſſed, and to bea I Deſigr 
Shield to keep off all Evil and Miſchief. They nulla [MW Thi. 
all fuch Decree: and Commands of the Senate and Con. W/alar P 
ſuls as they reckon'd unjuſt, and of all other Magi. ¶ before 
ſtrates, except the Dictators; and to ſhew their rea. ¶ from 
dinels to protect the meaneſt, their Doors ſtood open Ml Mixcu 
Night and Day to their Complaints. They at firſt had N Magif 
theirSeats plac'd before the Doors of the Senate-houſe, Nen aft 
tho afterwards they enter'd in, where examining the N, anc 
Decrees of the Fathers, they either interpos'd by the ¶ ſembli 


Words Vero or Vetamus folemnly pronounc'd, or elſe ¶ Conſo 


ſignd 'em with the Letter 2, which made em pals, MW ſhewr 


They procur'd themſelves to be accounted Sacroſanti, ¶ Cauſe 
ſo as by a Law made they were free from all manner 


and w 
Comr 
Authc 
Inno) 
Year 
man, 


in the 


— eeeatu 


of Compulſion, and were inviolable either by Word 
or Deed,and ſevere Penalties laid on ſuch as broke it; 
and leſt the People ſhou'd afterwards repeal thisLaw, 
they made all the Citizens take the moſt ſolemnOath 
imaginable to preferve it entire and untouch' d. As for 
the Enſjgns of their Office, they had no Toga Pretexta, 
Lictors or Curule Chair, but only a ſort of a Beadle,calld 
V;atcr, went before em. The wantof theſeAttendants, 
their not entring at the beginning of the Year, and 


their not lay ing down theit Office upon the Creation Bom 


of a Dictator, made ſome hold em to be no Magiſtrate, p 
but rather a Curb and Reſtraint to all others. Not- 
withſtanding the diſproportionate Greatneſs of theſe C 
Tribunes Power, it was conſiderably limited by theſe | 
two things, which they ſcarcely perceiv'd at the be- 
ginning: The firſt was their Confinement to the Citj MW 1 
Walls, out of which they had no Authority; neithet 4 
was it lawful for em to be abſent from the City aDay, Wl tain' 
Dion ſays not an Hour: The ſecond was their Num. of t. 
ber, for any one of the Ten had a Negative Vote, were 
and this was the only effectual means to moderate but a 
the Power which they afterwards ailum'd ; the . part 
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rant generally prevailing with one of the Ten to 
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e of their ſide, which was ſufficient to hinder the 
Deſigns of all the reſt. 


| This wasthe firſt great Retrenchment of the Con- 
{ular Power, beſides what had been caus'd by Poplicola 


before: And now the Common- wealth was turn'd 
from an Ariftecracy to a Democracy, or at leaſt to à 
Mixture of both. The Awe which this Sacroſanct 
Magiſtracy had upon moſt People, gave em occaſi- 
en afterwards to enlarge their Power and Authori- 
y, and to become molt extravagantly imperious, aſ- 
ſembling and diſmiſſing the Senate, impriſoning the 
Conſuls, and the like, as ſhall be more particularly 
ſhewn afterwards : So that they often prov'd the 
Cauſe of many dangerous Seditions and Tumults, 
and were the greateſt Diſturbers of the Peace of the 
Common-wealth, inſomuch that they were by ſome 
Authors call'd Peſfes Reipublicæ. This remarkable 
Innovation on the Government hapned in the 260 
Year of the City, 46 after the Ruine of the Babylo- 
nian, and the Beginning of the Perſian Empire, and 
in the third Year of the 71ft Olympiad. 


— — 


CHAP. Ut » 

Bom the Creation of the Tribunes of the 
People, to the ſecond Intermiſſion of the 
Conſular Power by the Decemviri. 


Containing the Space of 42 Tears. 


[ T HE Commons having got a Confirmation of UV. C. 
the Office of Tribune from the Senate, ob- 260. 


| tain'd further, that they might yearly chuſe two out 
| of their own Body, to aſſiſt theſe Officers. Theſe 
were firſt call'd Miniſters and Aſotants of the Tribunes, 


but after wards: £diles,abe/Edibus curandis, be cauſe one #aile., 
part of their Office was to take care of the n 
| — 8 3 1 
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Markets foreſtall'd; as alſo to take care that neceſſi 


ſpoken of in their proper place. 
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the Publick Buildings, Aqueducts and Common. 
Sewers, eſpecially the Temple of Ceres, where all the 
Plebiſcita or Ordinances of the Commons were kept, 
of which they had an Overſight. Beſides the care 9 
the Publick Buildings, they were by the Permiſſion 
of the Tribunes to determine ſome particular Contr. 
verſies ; to look after ſuch as held more Land than 
the Laws allow'd 'em; to accuſe fuch Matrons x 
liv'd ſcandalouſly ; to puniſh exceſſive Uſurers, and 
Extortioners ; to reſtrain Tipling andGaming-houſez, 
to fine Perſons for leud and uncivil Words or Adi. 
ons; to correct falſe Weights and Meaſures ; to pro- 
vide Bread- Corn and Oil in the time of Famine, and 
to ſee that the fame was not hoarded up, nor the 


ry Proviſions were ſent to the Armies, and the like. 
About 127 Tears after, were added two more out 
of the Patricians, call'd eAdiles Curules, who ſhall be 


After the Commons had obtain'd theſe Officers, and 
what elſe they deſir' d, they readily liſted themſelvesto 
$0 againſt the Vo!{ci, under Poſtbumius the Conſul, He 

oon took Longula and Poluſtia from em, then inveſted 
Coricli, a ſtrong City, andthe Metropolis of the Nati 
on; but the Antiates marching to its relief, he left par 
of his Army under 7. Largius, and with the other al. 
vancd to give the Enemy Battel. Largius in the mean 
time attempting to ſtorm the Town, the Beſieg'd re 
ceiv'd him with fo much Courage and Vigour, thi 
the Romans were driven back to their Trenches in 


us, wl 
Publi; 
was b 
Cenſus 


great Diſcrder ; but C:;jus Marcins, à valiant Patritin Ml. 0 
formerly mention'd, with a ſmall Party, moſt court FX = 
giouſly ſtood the Enemies Shock and with a wonder: 1 
ful Bravery fore d em back into the Town, whom ht "A Ir 
follow d fo cloſe at their Heels, that he went in wil "hy 
em: By which the Beſieg'd were ſo eerrify'd,that nd ag p 
conſidering their own Numbers,they fled to the con # 


trary part of the City, {uttering him to let the reſt 6 This A 
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the Army into the Town, which they ſoon poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of. Which done, Marcius wou'd not per- 
mit the Soldiers to ſtay for Plunder, but haſtned em 
to join the Conſul with all ſpeed ; and whilſt the 


Armies were approaching, deſir d leave of Pofthumins 
to engage in the main Body with his Party, where 


the chief Strength of the Enemy lay ; and having 
obtain'd that Poſt, he behav'd himſelf with that ad- 
mirable Courage and Conduct, that the Enemy 
were ſoon overthrown. The Conſul gave him extra- 
ordinary Commendations, owning him to be the chief 
Cauſe of the Victory, and offer'd him a large Share 
of the Booty before the Diviſion among the Soldiers. 
But he modeſtly refus d all but one ſingle Horſe, which 
gain d him greater Honour among the Soldiers, and 
caus d Poſthumius to beſtow the Surname of Coriolanus 


upon him, for his incomparable Valour ſhewn at Co- 
rioli, The Volſci by this Overthrow were forc'd to 


dubmiſſion, and made their Peace. This ſame Year 
was the League of Confederacy renew'd with the 
Latins, and likewiſe a third Feria or Holy-day appoint- 


ed by the Senate for the Union of the Nobility and 


Commons, the firſt being for the Conqueſt of Hetru- 
ia in the fifth King's Reign, and the ſecond for the 
Baniſhment of Tarquin. This Year alſo dy'd Meneni- 
u, whom the People out of Gratitude bury'd at the 
Publick Charge, becauſe he dy'd poor, and Money 
was beſtow'd on his Children. Now likewiſe was the 
Cenſus perform'd, and 110000 Heads were ceſs'd. 


II. The Year following, there was a great Famine 
in the City, occaſion'd chiefly by the want of Tillage 
during the late Separation. This put the Senate upon 
ſending to Sicily, and ſeveral Parts of Italy, to buy 
Corn ; but notwithſtanding this Care, the Common 
ort, now extreamly pinch'd with Want, grew very 
turbulent, laying all the Blame upon the Patritians. 
This Advantage the Volſci endeavour᷑ d to improve, but 
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were diverted by a grievous Plague, which fo rag'4 
among em, that Velitra, a noble City of that Coun. 
try, being exhauſted of its Inhabitants, they begg'do 
the Romans to ſend a Colony thither. Which occz. 
ſion d many of the Romans, tho unwillingly, to be 
ſent thither, and alſo to Norba, a Latin Town. Upon 
which the reſt were ſoenrag d, imagining it a Deſign 
to deſtroy em, that they call'd the Tribunes into the 
Comitium, Where they and the Conſuls had a violent 
Conteſt ; which occaſion'd a Law to be made, Th 
no Man ſhou d dare to interrupt the Tribunes, when thy 
ſpoke to the People. This {till bred greater Animoſitics 


between the Senate and People; but the Conſuls to 


divert em, and to eaſe their Wants, offer'd to lead em 
into the Enemies Country ; but few or none wou'd 
lift themſelves ; ſo that Marcius Coriolanus with ſome 
Patritians, and a few of their Clients, made Incurſions, 
and return d home laden withBooty ; the knowledge 
of which put the poorer ſort into a freſh Murmur. 
ing againſt the Tribunes, who had diſſuaded them 
from the Expedition. So that now the City was 
almoſt all in a Flame and Confuſion, but more from 
the Infirmity of the Government, than the Diſpo- 
ſition of the People. 

Theſe Tumults and diſturbances were conſidera- 
bly appeas'd by the happy arrival of great Quantities 
of Corn from Sicz}y, which was bought at a cheap 
Rate, and half given in by Gelon of Sicily. Now the 
Patritians conſidering at what Rates to diſpoſe of the 
Corn, Coriolanus, incens'd at the Behaviour of the 
Commons, counſelld em to keep it up at a bigh rate, and 
to ſhew no Favour, nor give any Incouragement to the Inſe- 
tence of the Tribunes and the Rabble; but wholly to take a- 
way the Tribuneſhip, as the only way to remedy the Diſ- 
orders of the State. Upon notice of this, the Multitude in 
a mad Fury wou'd have fall'n upon the Senate, but 
were ſtopt by the 7ribunes, who laid all the blame up- 
on Cerivlanys, and ſent the Ædile: to apprehend wy 
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Chap. II. 


The Conſular State. 


and bring him before the People. The eAdiles going to 
execute their Office, were repuls'd and beaten by the 
young Patritians, who were gather d about Coriolanus. 
This put all in a greater Flame than ever, and the 
whole City tumulcuouſly afſembl'd together, where 
the Trikunes decreed, that Coriolanus ſhou'd immediate- 
ly be caſt down headlong from the Torpeian Rock.“ 
The «/£4iles ſtrait ſeiz d on him, and the Patritians a- 
gain reſcu'd him, and there was nothing but Tumults 
and Uproars in all places: But the Senate by ſelling 
of Corn at low Rates, and by good Words and En- 
treaties, fo far appeas'd 'em, that the Tribunes null'd 
their former Decree, and ſet him a Day to anſwer 


for himſelf before the People. The Conſuls finding 


their Authority was like to be much weaken d, after 
long Debates and much Difficulty, procur'd the Tri- 
bunes to ſue out this Decree from the Senate, which was 
granted ; and the third Market-day after was appoint- 
ed for his Trial. Coriolanus demanded of the Trivunes 
what they wou'd lay to his Charge; who after ſome 
Conſultation, told him, They intended to accuſe him of 
aiming at Sovereignty and Tyranny;whereupon he chear- 
fally put himſelf upon Trial, not refuſing the ſevereſt 

Puniſhment, if they cou'd prove that againſt him. 
When the appointed day was come, all Perſons were 
fil d with great Expectations, and a vaſt Concourſe of 
Country-People early in the Morning had plac'd 
themſelves in the Forum, and the Tribunes aſſembl d the 
People, ſeparating the Tribes from one another with 
Cords, and ordering them to give their Votes accor- 
ding to their Tribes, and not according to their Centu- 
ries; which Innovation the Patritians much complain'd 
of, but after ſome debate, admitted it. Minucius, the 
Conſul, began firſt, Declaring rhe great Worth of the Per- 
ſon to be try'd, ſignifying that the Senate becamePetitioners in 
bs behalf, and deſiring the Tribunes that they wiou'd keep 
woolly to their firſt Impeachment, namely, his aiming at So- 
Veraignty; which they promis'd to do. Sicinius, one 2 
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the Tribunes, enviouſly urg d all that he cou'd imagin 

wou'd make for his purpoſe, putting the worſt Con. 
ſtruction upon all his Actions: But when Corio/any 
came to ſpeak, his Affairs ſoon ſeem'd to be in a more 
favourable Condition; for his graceful relating al 
his great Services to the State, his ſhewing his Scars re. 
ceiv'd all over his Body, and the Cries and Lamentz- 
tions of ſuch as he had ſav'd in the Wars, made ſuch 
powerful Impreſſion upon che People, that they gene. 
rally cry'd out, He was to be releas'd. But Decius, ano. 
ther of the Tribunes, a cunning and ſpiteful Fellow, 
ſtood up, alledging, That he wou'd wave all Words and 
Expreſſions, and inſiſt on his Actions, which wou d make 
good the Charge of Tyranny : There was a certain Law, that 
Booty and Plunder gain d in War, ſhou d be appropriated 
to the Publick Uſe, and be given into the hand of the Quz- 
ſtor, untouch d by the General. No, whereas that Law 
bad ever been look d upon as inviolable,Coriolanus bad wil. 


fully broke it: For in the late Incurſion into the Territories of 


Antium, where he had got great plenty of Slaves, Cattel, and 
Proviſions, he neither deliver d theſe things to the Quæſtor, 
nor paid any Money into the Treaſury, but divided the Bu- 
ty among his Friends, which was a manifeſt Argument that 
he deſign'd to enflave has Country; it being the conſtant Pra- 
ddt ice of all that affect Tyranny, by ſuch means to procure 
themſelves Inſtruments for their Purpoſe. Coriolanus was 
ſtrangely ſurpriz'd at ſo unexpected a Charge; and 
the Conſuls and Patritians being likewiſeutterly to ſeck 
for an Anſwer, the Tribunes immediately nam'd per. 
petual Baniſhment, and gather'd the Votes of the 
Tribes, where only nine of the one and twenty cleard 
him, fo he ſtood condemn'd by the Majority. This 
was the firſt Sentence pals'd by the People upon any 
Patritian, and henceforth the Tribunes uſually ſet a Da) 
to whomſoever they pleas'd; whereby the Power of 
the Commons was very much enlarg d, and the In- 
_ tereſt of the Patritians more and more diminiſh d. 
Coriolanus, accompany'd home with the 2 and 
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Tears of a great many, took his leave of his Mother, 
Wife, and Children, who all made lamentable Com- 
pleints; but he, like a true Roman, with ſmall Ap- 
arance of Concern, bad 'em bear all chearfully, 
and departed the City without any thing to bear his 
Charges, attended only by a few of his Clients. Thus 
he went to Antium, and apply'd himſelf to Tullus At- 
ius, a Man of great note among the Volſei, of a mag- 
nanimous Spirit, and a violent Enemy of the Romans, 
where throwing himſelf at his Feet, he begg'd of him 
to revenge his Country's Loſſes by bis Death, or his own Wrongs 


by Rome's Deſtruction , which by ber unnatural Carriage 


wwards him, had now forfeited all that Duty and Service 
ſhe might have juſtly expected at his hands. Tullus moſt rea- 
dily eſpous'd his Quarrel,and by his Advice ſent many 
ofthe Volſci to Rome, upon pretence of ſeeing ſome ſo- 
lemn Games at that time celebrated, but with deſign 


to make a Breach between the two Nations. Theſe 


Volſci procur'd a Perſon to go to the Conſuls, and ac- 
cuſe the Strangers of having ſome dangerous Deſign 
againſt the City, which immediately occaſion'd an 
Order from the Conſuls, That ell Strangers ſhould de part 


un- ſet. This Order Tui repreſented to his Coun- 


try- men as a Breach of the Peace, and to aggravated 
the matter, that he procur'd em to ſend to Rome, to 
demand all the Towns and Territories which the Ro- 
mans had taken from em. The Senate receiv'd this 
Meſſage with great Scorn, telling them, Ibat if the 
Volſci were the frſt that took up Arms, the Romans wou'd 
be the laſt that ſhou d ly em do. Upon which Anſwer 

the Volſci made all neceſſary Preparations for a War. 
Coriola nus, together with Tullus, was made General 
of the /e![ci, and accordingly invaded the Roman Ter- 
ntories, ravaging and laying waſte all ſuch Lands as 
belong d to the Flebeians, but not ſuffering thoſe of 
the Nobility to be injur'd in any part. This rais'd new 
Commotions between the Nobility and Commons; 
the former upbraiding the latter with Ingraticude i» 
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ſo conſiderable and deſerving a Perſon ; ang the la. 
ter charging the other with Treachery to their Coun. 
try, and ſaying, I: was by their procurement that be indi- 
ded their Dominions. Coriolanus returning with his Men 
richly laden with Booty, was ſent out ſoon after with 
the ſole Command of half the Forces, and taking 
Circeum, à Roman Colony, he then fell upon the La. 
tins, who immediately ſent to Rome for Succour; but 
the Commons Averſeneſs to the Wars, and the ap- 
proaching End of the preſent Conſuls Office, ren. 
der'd their Meſſage of no effect. But Coriolanus ſtil 
proceeded with great Succeſs, taking Tolerlum, Lavid, 


Pes, and Bola, all by Storm, plundering them, and 


making the Inhabitants Priſoners of War. Such x 
yielded he treated mildly,others he put tothe Sword; 
and the//c; now ſo admir'd his extraordinary Cou- 
rage and Conduct, that they left their Towns bare, 
flocking in great Numbers to him, and owning him 
for their fole Commander. At Rowe there 'was no- 


thing but Confuſion and Deſpair, and all the Peo- 


ples Satisfaction was by venting their Rage again 
one another; but ſoon after, when News was brought 
that Lavinium was inveſted, the Commons all cry'd 
out, That Coriolanus was ts be reſtor d, and his Banil:- 
ment repeal d. The Senate utterly refus'd to aſſent to 
this, either out of deſire to oppole the People in all 
things, or out of Scorn to have his Reſtoration aſcri- 
bed to the Commons, or elſe out of a juſt Indigna- 


tion againſt Coriolanus, who was now become an 
open Enemy to all his Country in general. 


Coriolanus underſtanding the Diſſentions of the Ci- 


ty, immediately roſe up from before Lavinium, and 


advancing towards Rome, encamp'd at Clalius's Ditch, 
five Miles from the City. This ſtruck the Rowan: 
wich ſuch a Terror, that now both Senate and Peo- 
ple unanimouſly agrees to ſend Ambaſſadors to him 
with Propoſals of Reſtoration. The Ambailadors 
behav'd themſelves with all poſſible Reſpect; - 
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ir Peace, they muſt immediately reſtore all the Towns and 


Territories taken from the Volſci; and make em Free of 
libe City as the Latins were; and for that be won d give 


em thirty Days to conſider of it. And this he ſpoke as he 
was General of the Volſci, and not as he was a Roman, 
ungratefully us d, and barbarouſly treated by his qgyn Coun- 
men. This {pace of time he employ'd in ſubdu- 


ing ſeven greatand ſtrong Towns; and at the end of 
it another Ambaſſy was diſpatch'd to him, declaring, 


That they were ſeil Romans, and that neither Conſtraint 


ur Fear ſhould influence their Souls to ſtoop to any thing that. 


is baſe, but deſire him to draw off his Troops, and conſult 
in common. And that if hethought the Volſci were to be 
gratify'd, they mond yield to him, provided they would lay 
down their Arms. Coriolanus, a little more moderate, re- 


ply'd, That now he behav'd himſelf not as a General of the 
| Volſci, but 2s Roman Citizen, and deſir d, that having 


a reſpe to Intereſt and Moderation, they wou'd return in 
three days with a Grant of his former Demands, or elſe he 
muſt proceed in his Enterprize. The Senate being re- 
duc'd to this Extremity.their Courages began to fail 
em, and as their laſt Remedy, order'd all the Pon- 


 tifices, Prieſts, Governours of Religious Houſes, and 


Augurs,all in their proper Ornaments and Habits, to 
goin ſolemn Proceflion, and humbly to beg for 


an Accommodation. But this Pompous Train, with 


all their earneſt Prayers and Supplications, did not 
in the leaſt move Coriolanus; he till inſiſting, That 
they ſhou'd either accept of his Propoſals, or elſe they muri 
expect the utmoſt Severity of War and Bloodfhed. | 
Upon the return of the Prieſts, the whole City 
was full of Tumults, Trembling,and Amazement, the 
Men running in Diſorder to the Walls, and the Wo- 
men in Confuſion to the Temples eſpecially to that of 


Fupiter 


ithftanding which, and their being Patritians, and 
Ii; choiceſt Friends, he received em with all the 
Sternneſs and Severity of a moſt injur'dPerfon ; and 
in a Council of War made Anſwer, That if they bop d 
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_ diſcovering this mournful Company fully reſolv d 
give em a Denial; but perceiving his Mother among 


ſhe cou d, from the conſideration of the impending Ruin 


the greateſt part of the Vſci, who bury'd him honou- 
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Jupiter in the Capitol. Among which, was Vale, Bhibly, 
Poplicola's Siſter, who put em in mind of going to 2 35 ore 
turia, Cori-lanus's Mother, with his Wife Volumnia, to 1 an 
get them to intercede for their Country. Veturia wa; Nor him 
very ready to undertake fo pious a Work, tho' with Nnoſt V. 


little hopes of ſucceeding ; and thereupon ſet forward 
accompany 'd with many of theſe Ladies, her Daugh- 
ter-in-law, and her two Grand-children. Coriolany 
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'em, immediately deſcended from his Tribunal, and 
went to meet her ; courteouſly receiving her with his 
Wife and Children, and carefully liſtning to her Peti- 
tion, which ſhe urg'd with all the Skill and Rhetorick 


of his Country, and of the certain Infamy which he wou d in- 
cur if vittorious,and the unavoidable Diſhonour be wou'd re. 
ceive, if he were ſucceſsleſs in his Attempts, But this not 
prevailing, ſhe put him in mind, How much the Sacred 
Ties of Nature and Religion, together with her moſt tender 
Education of bim in ber Widowhood, bad engag d bim 1 
Obedience, or at-leaſt to a Compliance : Declaring like- 
wile, That he ſhe d not ſtir one Foot towards the treading 
down of his Country, without firſt trampling upen the dead 


Body of her who brought bim into the World, And in Patte! 
concluſion, with his Wife and Children, caſt her ſell Was'd ar 
at his Feet, embracing and kiſſing em, which wich Meriori 
the lamentable Sighs and Tears of the fair Train, ſo iſons 


far mov'd his great Spirit, that lifting em up, and 
embracing em, he cry'd, O Mether,you have gain d the 
Victory, miſt fortunate for my Ceuntry, but moſt deſtructive to 
my ſelf; and accordingly drew off the Yo!{ci into their 
own Country. Tulk;s, who now envy'd his Glory, 
repreſented this Act to the Volſci as the highelt piece 
of Treaſog againſt em, and procur'd him to be cui 
in pieces, ſcarce allowing him to ſpeak for himlell, a 
Dionyfins relates it. This was againſt the Conſent of 
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ably, adorning his Tomb with Arms and Trophies 


b a great General, and a famous Warriour, and the 
voman Women themſelves were permitted to mourn 


for him ten Months, all acknowledging him to be the 
moſt Valiant and moſt Courageous Man in this Age. 


made at Rome for Coriolanus's Retreat, and the Senate 
Jecreed to grant the Women what Honours they 
ou d demand; but they only deſir'd to have a Chap- 
pel dedicated to Women's Fortune, built in the ſame 
place where they had deliver'd their Country, which 
25 done at the Publick Charge. The Confu 
aſter took the Field with a conſiderable Army, but 
had no occafion to uſe it; for the Volſci and equi 
joining Forces, had ſuch violent Conteſts about a 
eneral, as they almoſt ruin'd each other. The Year 
ollowing the new Conſuls, Aquilius and Sicinius, o- 
erthrew one the Hernici, and the other the Volſci, a- 
mong whom fell Tullus their General. The next 
ear, the Conſuls, Virginius and Caſſius took the Field, 
he Aqui falling to the former, as the Volſci and Her- 
ic did to the latter: 
egg d Peace, having loſt their beſt Men in the laſt 
hatte!; as ſoon after did the Hernici, who now re- 
us d any longer to contend with the Romans for Su- 
periority. Caſſius having receiv'd Money and Pro- 
iſions from 'em, as Perſons who own'd themſelves 
onquer'd, made a Truce, but referr'd the Articles to 
he Senate. But the Fathers, after reſolving to accept 
df their Alliance, left the Conditions of the League 
0 Caſſius's Diſcretion ; who now affecting Sovereign- 
y, and deſiring Popularity, granted em equal Privi- 
ſeges with the Latins, which together with his Tri- 


mph lately obtain'd without performing any thing 


Ir it, precur'd him much Envy and Hatred. 
Caſius now grown inſolent by his three Conſulſhips, 
and his two Triumphs, was refoly'd to puſh on his 
Deſign 


III. Great and many Publick Rejoicings were 


Is ſoon - 


But the Volſci immediately 


new Allies and Ajſociates, as having no reaſon to expe a 
Share of what was gain d before their Times, This was 


ex ra- 
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Deſign of Sovereignty ; and the more to gain th 
Favour of the People, propos d the Diviſion of ſom 


late conquer'd Lands among the meaner ſort, tog 


ther with ſuch Publick Grounds, which thro' the 
Neglect of the Magiſtrates had been ſeiz d on by the 
Rich. Then he recounted to the People his many 
Services to the State under his three Conſulſhips, in. 
finuating, That his extraordinary Care and wile Mans 
ment in thoſe Times, bad ſhewn him no leſs than ſole Cs. 
wernow ; and that fince be had already taken charge 

the Commun-wealth, it was but juſt and reaſonable he 


Goon d continue to do it. This Speech, rho' ſo ſtrongly 


favouring of Tyranny, wou'd have been far more 
ſerviceable to him, had he not brought in the Lam 
and the Hernici as Sharers in theſe Lands, which he 
did to gain their Favours, tho' with the weakning 
his Intereit with the Common-People. This Propo- 
fal concerning the Lands, met with many Oppotiti 
ons in the Senate, created Fears and Jealouſies 4- 
mong ſome, and caus'd various Diſcourſes among o- 
thers: But the Commons Forwardneſs, and the Di. 
{turbancesthat were like to follow, caus'd the Senate 
after many Debates, to publiſh :beir Reſolution for divi. 
ding the Lands among the Commons, it hal excluding al 


the famous Agrarian Law, which afterwards occa- 
ſion d ſuch Miſchieſs and Diſturbances ; but at pre- 
ſent the Promiſe of it appeas d the People, and ruind 
Caſſus's Deſigns: For the Year after his Conſulſbip, 
the Quæſtors ſet a day to him to anſwerto the Charge 
of aiming at Tyranny , before the People; where 


he was accus'd of a multitude of Crimes of that 


Nature; and notwithſtanding his premeditated On. 
tions, his many Services, and the Interceflion of al 
his Friends and Clients in Mourning, he was con. 
demn'd to be thrown down the Tarpeian Rock, and 
was itreight executed accordingly. 
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ain e Soon after his Death, the Commons were very ur- 
of ſome gent for the execution of the Agrarian Law, which 
, tope. fl Coſius had ſet on foot; but the Senate being reſoly'd 
ro the | to divert it as much as poflible, caus d the Conſuls to 
1 by the (i prepare for an Expedition. The Plebeians inrag'd at 
s many (their Diſappointment, and the Loſs of a Perſon 
ps, in. whom they expected to have been ſo ſerviceable to 


Manage em, refus d to liſt themſelves, the Tribunes always 
ſole protecting em from Puniſhment ; but the Name of 
harge fil? Dictaror, and their ſupecting Appius to be the Man, 
nable jy Wl (00 frighted em into a Compliance; ſo Cornelius, | 
trongly one of the Conſuls, waſted the Territories of the Vei- | 
ar more Ml #n'ts, as Fabius the other, did thoſe of the #4. Not 
e Lam long after, the Commons refuſing to liſt themſelves, 
hich he the Conſuls found means to fit in the Campus Martius, 
akning i out of the City, where the Tribunes had no Authori- 
Propo- % . and there they ſeverely puniſh'd and fin'd ſuch 
poſit. s did not appear, to the great Mortification of the 
Juſies a Popular Faction. A third time the Conſuls gain d 


nong o- their Deſigns, by getting over one of the Tribune, to 


the Di. MI their ſide; a way they were often forc'd to make uſe 
> Senate of afterwards. In the mean time, they had ſeveral | 
for divi· ¶ Vars abroad with the Volſci and Au, and ſoon after | 
uding al the Vejentes ; there being many Ravages on both ſides, | 
expell 6 with ſome Battels, but of no great Note or Conſe- 1 
his waz quence. At home were greater Conteſts and Quarrels 
1s occa ¶ between the Conſult and Tribunes concerning this Agra- | 


at pre- ben Law, the former always declining the execution 
1 ruind of it, and the latter as conſtantly urging it, but with 
oſulſhip, I no other effect than the blowing up of Diſſentions, 
Charge and the increaſing of Factions. And this was the trou- 
u here dleſome and unhappy State of Rome for about five 
of that Tears together, as may be ſeen at large in Dionyſius. 
ed Ora ; | 1 ö | 15 
n ofal IV. In the midſt of theſe Troubles, when Fabius U. C. 
vas con- ind Virginius were Conſuls, two Years after Xerxes 274. 
ck, and Expedition into Greece, the Veientes, by the Aſſiſtance 
of other of the Herrurians, march'd with a powerful 
ſoon H | Army . 
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Army againſt the Romans. Virginius oppos'd 'em with 
another, but was ſo overpower'd by em, that he had 
loſt his Army, had not Fabius came from the 44 
with timely Succour, and brought him off. Uponthe 
Roman Retreat, the Veientes made Incurſions almoſt tg 
the Walls of Rome, to the great Injury and Diſhonon 
of the City; and what added more to their Inconye. 
niences, was the Lowneſs of the Treaſury, and the 
Diſcontents of the People about the Agrarian Lay, 
This reduc'd the Senate to very great Extremities, 
till at laſt the. whole Family of the Fabii, a noble 
Stock, generouſſy offer'd their Service to be a conſtant 
Guard to the Frontiers, without any Charge to the 
Publick, which was gratefully accepted by the Senate, 
They were in number 306, which, with their Ci. 
_ ents and Friends, made up 4000, all commanded by 
Marcus, the laſt Year's Conſul; and to them was ab 
terwards ſent another Company and Fabius the pre- 
ſent Conſul. Theſe brave Adventurers fortify' 
themſelves in a Caſtle, which they call'd Cremera, 2 
ſtanding upon a River of the ſame Name, nigh the 
Frontiers of the Veientes, from which they made great 
Incurſions, and extreamly annoy'd the Enemy. The 


following Year, the Veientes, Volſci, and Aqui, all + 


greeing upon an Invaſion, great Preparations wee 
made by the Senate; AÆAmiliu one Conſul, led an At 
my againſt the Veientes, with whom was join'd Babin, 
as Pro-Conſul ; Servilius the other Conſul, led another 
againſt the Volſci; and Furius a third, againſt the 
Aqui. The latter ſoon finiſh'd his Work; Servili 
was forc'd to draw out the War at length ; but 
efmilius engag'd the Veientes and their Allies, and 
overthrew em, then falling upon their Camp, forcd 
em to beg Peace; the Conditions of which being 
left to his Diſcretion by the Senate, he made a League 
wich 'em upon Terms fo little advantageous to the 
Romans, that they gain'd him much Hatred, and lol 
him the Honour of a Triumph; which ſo entagd 
| U 
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him, that he immediately disbanded his Troops, 
endeavouring {till more to incenſe the Commons 
againſt the Senate. 

The Year following, when Horatius and Menenius 
wereConſuls,elevenCities of Hetruria declar'd againſt 
the Veientes for making Peace without their Conſent, 
and forc'd '*em to break it. Their Pretence againſt 
Rome was, that the Fabii were not drawn off from 
Cremera, upon which they advanc'd towards'em with 
a powerful Army; whereupon Menenius was order'd 
againſt Hetruria, and Horatius againſt the Volſci. The 
Veientes not daring to attack this valiant Body of the 
Fabii in their Fortreſs, drew 'em out by a Stratagem, 
cauſing ſeveral Herds of Cattel, and Flocks of Sheep 
to be driven to the neighbouring Places, and laying 


ſeveral great Parties in Ambuſcade. The Deſign took, 


and: the Fabian Adventurers were all unforcunately 


Wedge, they gain'd the top of a Hill, and there tho' 
wholly encompaſs' d, made an incredible Slaughter 
of the Enemy. Livy ſays, that none of this Family 
was left, but only one young Lad, from whom after- 
wards ſprung Fabius Maximus; but Dionyſius much 
queſtions this Tradition. The Veientes, now Maſters 
of Cremera, advanc'd boldly towards the Roman Ar- 
my, which lay encamp'd not far off, and might have 
reliev'd che Fabii: Then taking advantage of Mene- 
wes Unskilfulneſs, they poſſeſs'd themſelves of a 
Hill nigh his Camp; from whence they ſtreightned 


im ſo, that he was forc'd to fight upon very unequal 


Terms, and his Army was much worſted. The Ro- 
man; Quitted their Camp, and fled in ſuch Diſorder, 
that had the Veientes been mindful of any thing but 
Plunder, they might have deſtroy 'd 'em all. The 
next Day they enter'd the Roman Territories, and 


from Rome, to the great Damage and Diſgrace of the 
City: But Horatius, the other Conſul, recuraing from 
H 2 ng the 


cut off; tho' at firſt by forming themſelves into a 


poſſeſs d themſelves of the Hill Faniculus, two Miles 
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the Volſci, overthrew em twice, and much eas! 
the People, but cou'd not yet wholly diſlodge the 
Enemy. | be 
The Year following, Servilius and Virginius, two 
experienc'd Warriors, were made Conſuls, which gare 
great Hopes to the People, who were now extreamly 
ſtraitned for want of Corn and Trade, which waz 
the more felt by reaſon of rhe Populouſneſs of the Ci. 
ty; for at the next Cenſe, there appear'd to be 110009 
Men of ripe Age, and three times as many Women, 
Children, Slaves, Merchants, and Artificers. The 
People were ready upon every Opportunity to ſeize 
on the Stores of the Rich; and the Conſuls endes. 
vour'd to appeaſe em by buying what Corn they 
cou'd, and cauſing ſuch as had Corn to expoſe it to 
Sale, till their Levies and Troops were compleated 
When they had rais'd a ſufficient Number of Men, 
one Night they drew out their Troops from the City, 
towards the Enemy, and paſſing the River betors 
day, unexpectedly fell upon 'em, entirely routed'em, 
and clear'd the Hill, they retiring in great Diſorder 
to their own Territories. This Campagne ended, 
Menenius, the laſt Year's Conſul, was call'd to an ac 
count, and ſeverely fin'd for ſuffering the Fabi; to be 
cut off, whom the People ſo gratefully eſteem' d, that 
they plac'd the Day of their Defeat among the Ne 
fafti, or unlucky Days, whereon no Work of great 
conſequence was to be undertaken. The War ws 
{till carry'd on, and within two Years after, the Ve-. 
entes were ſo overpower'd, having been overthrown 
in Battel, together with their Confederates the Savin, 
and now cloſely hemm'd in, that they begg'd Peace 
of the Romans: And having purchas'd leave to fend 
to the Senate, with a whole Year's Pay for the Cot 
ſuls Army, and Money for two Months Proviſion 
they obtain'd a Truce for forty Years. Thus endl 
the War with the Veientes after ſeven Years Contelb 
on both ſides, - 
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V. The following Year, Amilius and Vopiſcu being U. C. 
Conſuls, the old Stirs about the Agrarian Law were 280. 
reviv'd by Genutius, one of the Tribunes, who boldly 


eta Day to Manlius and Furius, the laſt Year's Con- 


ſuls, to anſwer before the People why they did not 
divide the Lands. This Quarrel had like to have 
been fatal to the City, had not Genutiuss ſudden death 
prevented it; after which, the Sedition might have 
been quite appeas'd, had the Conſuls born their Suc- 


ces with Moderation: But, making new Levies, they 


offer d to force one Volero, a turbulent Fellow, and 
formerly an Officer, to liſt himſelf for a common 


| Soldier, and upon. his refuſing, they order'd him to 


be ſtripp'd and ſcourg'd. But Volero fled to the Tri- 

ums, Who protected him, and violently exclaim'd 
againſt the Tyranny of the Conſuls. This diverted 
the People from the Thoughts of Lands, and rais'd 

new Quarrels concerning Privileges and Liberty. 

And the Lear after, Volero getting to be one of the 

Tribunes himſelf, the more to retrench the Conſular 

Power, propos'd a Law for holding the Aſſemblies of 
Tribes inſtead of that of the Curiæ, call'd Comitia Cu- 

rata; which was ſo contriv'd as to take in greater 

Numbers, and to give the Commons much more Pri- 

vilege and Power than formerly. This Propoſal 

was much urg'd by the Plebeians, but ſo ſtrongly op- 

pos d by the Patricians, that Volero cou'd not accom- 

pliſh his Defign before his Time was expir'd. 

The next Year Volero, by his mighty Promiſes, pro- 
cur'd himſelf to be made Tribune a ſecond time; and 
the Senate to balance him, got Appius Claudizs,the Son 
of Appius now abſent, to be made Conſul, tho againſt 
tis Will, and with him Quint ius Capitolinus, who hapned 
to be of a contrary Temper. Appius in a Publick Al- 
ſembly oppos'd the Commons Deſigns fo hotly and 
violently, and ſo ſharply reprimanded them for their 
ride Actions asd ſeditious Practices, that the Tribunes 
faucily commanded him to depart the Aſſembly; 
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and upon his Refuſal, to be ſent to Priſon. Thi 
piece of Boldneſs was ſo ſurprizing to the Father, 
that all were ready to riſe up in Arms, and the Lify 
were beaten back that went to lay hands on him; 
he being defended by a company of ſtout young 
Men, an\unſeemly Conteſt enſu'd, which beginning 
with Railings and Joſtlings, proceeded to Blows and 
throwing of Stones. But Quintius, the other Conſil, 
by his Intreaties, and throwing himſelf into the 
middle, and by the help. of the graver Senator, 
prevented the Tumult from proceeding to any fur. 
ther Inconveniences, which was ended ſhortly after 
by the Night. But all Diſturbances did not end 
here ; for within a few days after, the Tribunes and 
the People ſeiz d on the Capitol, and there fortifi 
themſelves againſt the Patritiaus. This might have 
been of the moſt dangerous conſequence, had not 
Quintius by his mild Intreaties and fair Promiſes per. 
ſuaded the Tribunes to refer this Law to the Senate: 
Diſcretion ; which aer many long Debates, per- 
mitted it to be put to the Comitia, and fo it wa 
pais'd. | 
- This was call'd the Comitia Tributa, where all the 
Free Romans voted according to their Tribes: Where- 
as in the Comitia Curiata, none eou'd vote but Inhz- 
bitants of Rowe ; in the Comitia Centuriata, the rich 
Men had the Advantage, by reaſon of their Num- 
ber of Centuries; but in this Comiria Tributa, there was 
no reſpect of cither of theſe Qualifications, but all 
Free Romans in or without the City, Poor or Rich, 
might have Voices. Another difference between this 
and the Curiata Comitia, was the Place of Aﬀſembiy; 
that being ty'd to the Comitiu m in the Forum Roma: 
num, and that with the Superſtitious Obſervations of 
Birds call d Auſpicia; but this Tributa was ty'd to no 
ſer Place, being aſſembl'd in a greg many ſeveral, 
without any Obſervation of Birds. Bit the moſt ma- 
terial Difference between thsle two Comitia's, bs 
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his; in this Curiata ſuch things were treated of, and 
onfirm'd by the Suffrages of the Curiæ, as the Senate 


had firſt decreed; but in the Tributa, all things were 


manag'd without any conſulting of the Senate, and 
were wholly determin'd by the Votes of the Tribes ga- 
ther'd apart. The Matters that were manag'd here, 
were chiefly, The chuſing of inferior Magiſtrates, as the 
Tribunes, Ædiles, Prieſts, ec. making of thoſe Laws 
call dPlebiſcita, or whatſoever ſhould concern the Commons; 


as alſo the Puniſhment of Miſdemeanours, but not as to 


Life and Death ; and the making Peace, but not War, 


[This new Law gave the Commons ſtill more Power 
land Authority, and made em ſtill more bold and 


infolent, to the danger of many a Patritian, and to 


the Ruin of Appius, whoſe ill Sncceſs againſt the 


Volſci this fame Year, and his violent oppoſing the 
Ararian Law the next, made the Tribunes ſet him a 
Day to anſwer for his Life before the People, which 
he prevented by killing himſelf. | 


VI. Still the Romans had War with the Aqui, Sa- 
ines, and Volſci, and had generally the Advantage. 
From the Volſci was taken Antium, a conſiderable City 
on the Sea, 28 Miles South-Eaſt of Rom which they 
made a Roman Colony. For nineYears$together, none 
of theſe got any conſiderable Advantage over the Ro- 
mans; tho' in the midſt of theſe Wars, there hapned 
a moſt g 


part of the Senators, both the Conſuls, and moſt of 
the Tribunes. The Aqui and Volſci were at laſt much 
weakned, their Territories greatly waſted, and Lucre- 
ius and Veturius, the Conſuls, obtain'd one a Triumph, 
and the other an Ovation over em. The Year after this, 


and of the City 292, Volumnius and Camerinus, the Con- 


ſuls, having no Action abroad, employ'd themſelves 
at home againſt the exorbitant Power of the Tribunes, 
who were now got to that height of Boldneſs as to 

H 4 aſſert 


rievous Plague in Rome, which ſwept away 
an innumerable Company of the Slaves, a fourth 
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aflert, That the Citizens ought all to have equal Poyy 
in the Government; they likewiſe made great Com- 
plaints, that the Roman Laws were yet unwritten, and 
thereupon propos'd a Law to have ten Men choſen 
in a lawful Aſſembly, to publiſh Laws, both concern- 
ing all Private and Publick Buſineſs. The young Pe. 
tritians furiouſly oppos'd their Deſigns, caſting the 
meaner fort like Slaves out of the Forum. Among 


 theſe,Cz/o.©uintius,the Son of Duintius Cincinnatus, waz 


Principal, a Perſon of great Courage, whom the Ir. 
bunes reſolv'd to make an Example to all young Men, 
and therefore ſet him a Day to anſwer for his Life be- 
fore the People, which-caus'd new Stirs and Commo- 


tions. Cæſo being admitted to Bail, fled into Hetruria; 


whereupon his Father fo!d almoſt all his Eſtate to re- 
imburſe the Sureties, and then retreating to a ſmal 


Farm, and a little Cottage beyond the Tiber, liv'd retird 


from the World, laboriouſly working for his Living. 
The Tribunes were much deceiv'd in their Expects. 


tions, and the young Patritians ſo hotly oppos'd em, 


that they cou'd act nothing of conſequence this Con. 
ſulſhip. The next Year the ſame Tr:bunes being cho. 
ſen again, they caus'd various Rumours to be ſpread 
abroad, That many of the Senators and Patritians had 
form'd a Plot, and conſpir'd to murther the Tribunes, and 
ruine all the Authority of thePlebeians. This Contrivance 
was deſign'd to fright the Senate into a Compliance, 
but had no other Effects than the cauſing great Tv 
mules and Diſturbances among the Commons. Theſe 
Troubles were ſo great as to give occaſion to Herd. 


« mus à Sabine, with 4000 Men to ſeize on the Cuajr 
. 7ol, calling in the Slaves to their Liberty, which put 


the whole City into a great Conſternation, all being 
in a Confuſion. Valerius and Claudius were then Con 
ſuls, and the Tribunes perſuaded the Multitude not to 


fight, except the Patritians wou'd engage by Oath to 


create Ten Men for making of Laws, and ſuffer the 
Commons to have equal Privileges with 'em. by 
; n I . / : h - 7 
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dus wou'd have wholly ſlighted their Aſſiſtance, but 


Valerius finding ſuch preſſing neceflity for em, pro- 
mis d upon Oath to endeavour to ſatisſie the Deſire 
of the Commons when the War was ended. Where- 
upon Claudius was appointed to look to the City, 
and Valerius valiantly attack'd the Capitol on all ſides, 
and took it by Storm, but with the Loſs of his Life; 
the Slaves being puniſh'd according to their Deſerts, 
and the reſt made Priſoners of War. | 
This War finiſh'd, the Tribunes requir'd Claudins to 
make good the Promiſe of his deceas'd Collegue ; but 
he alledg'd, He cou d do nothing himſelf, and appoint- 
ed the Comitia for the chuſing a new Conſul. The 
Fathers the better to ſupport their Intereſt, reſolv'd 
upon Quintius Cincinnatus, Father toCeſo lately fled; 
and immediately ſent for him to the City. The 
Meilengers found him hard at Plow, only in his 
Truſs, and a Cap on his Head ; but being told of 
their coming, by a Viator that ran before, he preſen- 
ted himſelf in a better Habit. Being ſaluted by the 
Name of Conſul, inveſted with Purple, honour'd by 
the Faſces and other Enſigns of Magiſtracy, he was de- 
ſir d to begin his Journey; but after a little Pauſe he 
anſwer d with Tears, Then for tbu Year my poor little 
Field muſt go unſown, and we ſhall be in danger of Want. 
After this, taking his leave of his Wife, he departed 
for the City. There Quintius partly by Cunning, and 
partly by Threats reſtrain'd the Tribunes from prefer- 
ring the Law, and carry'd himſelf ſo as to be a 
Terror to the Multitude whenever they refus'd to 
lit themſelves, and their greateſt Encourager when 
their Behaviour was ſuch as deſerv'd it. He per- 
form'd his Office with that Prudence and Juſtice, 
and likewiſe with that Civility and Courteſy, that 
the Commons were now of Opinion, that they 
ſtood in no need of new Laws: Then having 
hniſh'd his Conſulſhip, he, to the Concern of the 
Whole Senate, betook himſelf to his little Cot- 
| . tage, 
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tage, and his former laborious courſe of Life. The 
Year following, e£qui ſurpriz d Tuſculum, but 
were worſted b 
Friends the Volſci, and were forc'd to beg Peace: 
And in this Year there were found 119000 Free Ci- 
tizens, according to Eutropins. 

In the next Conſulſhip the Æqui and Volſci were 
drawn to revolt by Gracchus Clelius, a ruling Man 
among 'em, who by his Induſtry fo hemm'd in and 
block'd up the Roman Army, that it was in great dan- 
ger of being loſt. This put the City into a great 
Conſternation, ſo thatthey were glad to have recourſe 


to a Dictator, and Quintius Cincinnatus was immediate. 


ly reſolv'd upon. The Meſſengers found him ſweat- 
ing and labouring as before; but he feeing himſelf 
made Di#ator by the 24 Axes, the Purple, the Horſes, 
and other Royal En/igns, was ſo far from being pleas'd 
with the Honour, that he ſaid with great Concern, 
This Year's Crop will alſo be loft, and my poor Family muſt 
be flary'd. At his entring the City, he encourag d 
the People what he cou'd, and choſe Tarquinius for 


his Maſter of the Horſe; then drawing out his Troops, 
he fell upon Clælius and forc'd him into his Intrench- 


ments; and beſieging him awhile, brought his whole 
Army to his Mercy, who were forc'd to yield at Diſ- 
cretion. They were all made Priſoners of War ; and 
in token of Servitude, Quintius made em paſs under 


the Fugum,which was two Spears ſet up, with a third 


croſs, like a Gallows ; and likewiſe made em deliver 
up Corbio. He order'd the choiceſt Plunder for Rome, 
and the reſt to be given to his Soldiers, then return'd 
to the City with a more magnificent Triumph than 
any before him, having defeated a powerful Army, 
and plunder'd and fortify'd a Ciry of the Enemy, 
within fourteen Days after his Creation. He im- 
mediately reſign'd his Office, and when the Senate 
and his private Friends wou'd have enrich'd him with 


Publick Lands, Plunder and Contributions, he ut- 


terly 


the Romans, together with their 
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terly refus'd all, betaking himſelf again to his Cot- 
tage, and his old courſe of Life; which is one great 
Inſtance of the Abſtinence of the Romans at that 
time. The Year following the Sabines with the A- 
4; retook Corbio, againſt whom, when Levies were 
to be made, the Tribunes, who were all created a 
fourth time, withſtood them again. Whereupon 
the Fathers with weeping Eyes, made uſe of En- 
treaties, offering to go in their own Perſons if they 
refus'd ; which ſo ſenſibly mov'd the People, That 
they promis d all manner of Obedience, if they wog d per- 


mit the Number of their Tribunes to be encreas d to Ten: Tribunes 


Which the Senate, after ſome Debates, granted; —_— 


reaſonably ſuppoſing , that their Number would 


prove the moſt probable means to divide em; but 


then with this Proviſo, as Livy ſays, That they ſhould 
never chuſe the ſame Tribunes twice. This done, Le- 


vies were made, and a ſucceſsful War was carried on 


againſt the Sabines and Aqui. 


VII. The Domeſtick Troubles ſeem'd for a while 
to be allay d, but in a Year's time, the Tribunes uni- 
ting all together, made farther Incroachments than 
ever, and ventur'd fo far as to aſſemble the Senate 
by their own proper Authority; moreover requiring 
Mount Aventine for the People to build on, which 
being a Mile and half in compaſs, was not yet fully 
inhabited, but Common, and full of Wood. The 
denate after moſt violent Quarrels on both ſides, out 
of hopes it might be a means to ſuppreſs the Agrari- 
an deditions, granted thoſe Parts that were Common 
to the People, who ſpent the remaining part of the 
Year in Building, to the conſiderable Encreaſe of the 
City. This Grant fatisfy'd the Commons but for a 
ſhort time; for the next Year their former Complaints 
were renew'd, and carry'd on with all the violent 


Heats and Animoſities that cou'd be imagin'd, often. 
proceeding to Blows; till at laſt the Tribunes having 


thrown 


296. 
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thrown oft all Reſpect and Reverence, inſolently 
ſet a Day to the Conſuls themſelves to anſwer he. 
fore the People. But this appear d ſo odious to ma. 
ny, that they were prevail'd upon to let ſuch a Mat. 
ter fall, as being moſt dangerous both to themſelve, 
and the whole State of Rome. But at the ſame time 
they made a firm Reſolution to prefer the Aprariy 
Law, which they agreed to do in the next Aſſembly, 
and for that reaſon they appointed a Day apart for 
the Comitia, 

At this Aſſembly were gather'd together great 
Numbers of all Ranks and Qualities ; where the 
Tribunes having ſpoken very largely on that Subject, 
ſeveral of the Plebeians related what good Services 
they had done the'Common-wealth, and how little 
Reward they had for their Pains ; among which 
was Siccius Dentatus, a Man of admirable Shape and 


Courage, 58 Years of Age, and well furniſh'd with 


Military Eloquence for a Seditious Attempt, who 
told 'em, He had ſerv'd his Country in the Wars forty Years, 
bad been an Officer thirty, firſt a Centurion, then a Tribune; 


bad feught one hundred and twenty Battels , in which, by 


the Force of bis ſingle Arm, he bad ſav'd many Patti- 
tians Lives, recover'd ſeveral Standards, perform d many 
great and dangerous Exploits, gain d 14 Civick Crown, 
3 Mural Crowns, and 8 Golden Crowns ; beſides 83 Gil: 
den Chains, 60 Golden Bracelets, 18 pure Spears, and 
23 Hor(e-Trappings, whereof 9 were for killing Enemits 
challeug d to ſingle Combats ; moreover be had receiv d 15 
Wounds, all before, and none behind, particularly nuelve 
in that Day the Capitol was recover d; Yet notwith- 
ſtanding he had fought ſo many Years, ſeru'd in ſo man) 
Expeditions, receiu'd ſo many Wounds, belp'd to gain | 
many large Territories for his Country, and had ſpar d w 
Coſt or Labour, nor refus d any Danger or Difjiculty ; Jet 
neither he, nor any of his Fellow-ſharers in his Dangers, had 
receiv d the leaſt Portion of thoſe Lands they had gaind by 
their Swords, but that they were poſſeſs d by others who had 
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yot the leafs Title or Merit to ſhew for 3 and to 7 uch too, 
whoſe private Attempts, and ſiniſter Ends, better entitl d 
em to a diſgraceful Puniſhment , than to any Publick Re- 
ward. Theſe Particulars he urg'd at large, wichal 
accuſing the Patririans of many Deſigns againſt the 
Privileges of the People, and the Publick Peace of 
the City ; which he did with fuch Rhetorick and 
Cunning, that the Commons were almoſt tranſport- 
ed with the Man. Yet ſtill the Parririans by their 
wonderful Prudence and cautious Management, tho” 
with extream Hazard to themſelves, ſo far defeated 
their Deſigns, that the Law cou d not be pals'd. 
"Theſe Diſturbances were a little diverted by the 
Enemies March as far as Tuſculum, againſt whom Sic- 
eis went a Volunteer, where the Conſuls put him 


upon a moſt deſperate Attempt, which gain'd him the 


higheſt Honour, inſtead of procuring his Ruin, as they 
imagin d it wou'd have done. A notable Victory was 
gain d over the Aqui by his means, and he reveng'd 
himſelf upon the Conſuls, by preventing their Tri- 
umph this Year, and by getting em find the next, 
when he himſelf was made one of the Tribunes. Upon 
which a Law paſs'd in the Centuriata Comitia, That 
all Magiſtrates ſhould bade Power to puniſh ſuch as violated 
their Authcrity (which before was only the Privilege 
of the Contuls) but not by any Fine exceeding two Oxen, 
or thirty Sheep ; which Law was long obſerv'd by the 
Romans. This new Law pleas d the People, and all 
now being a little more moderate, the whole Body of 
Rome began to conſider of Ways and Methods to ſet- 


tle the Government more firmly, and to prevent all 


dangerous Feuds for the future; thereupon it was 
agreed, That Ambaſſadors ſhou'd be ſent to the Greek 
Cities in Italy, and to Athens, to bring ſuch Laws 
from thence as were moſt excellent, and moſt con- 

venient for the Good of the Common-wealth. 
For this great Deſign, Poſtbumius, Sulpicius, and 
Manlius were fix d upon, and Gallies aflign'd for theſe 
uſe, 
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uſe, ſuitable tothe Majeſty of the Roman People. The 
Year following, there hapned a great Famine, and a 
moſt grievous Plague, to the great damage of the Ci. 
ty: And the Yeagafter, the Ambaſſadors return d out 
of Greece with ther Laws, preſently after which the a 
Tribunes requir'd, that Law- makers might be appoint. to whic 
ed; and after many grave and prudent Debates, and MW tain lin 
ſome Oppoſition, it was granted. 'The Method that whoſe 
they all agreed upon, was, That Ten Men out of the chief Senate, 
of the Senate, ſhou'd be elected, whoſe Power continuing for a things 
Tear, ſhou'd be the ſame with that of Kings and Conſuls,and the ref 
that without any Appeal; that all other Magiſtracies ſhowd Mi Hat 
lay down their Authorities till they might be renew d d- cenſus, « 
cording to the Laws. This was agreed on by the Senate, great! 
and confirm'd by the People; and the Conſuls elea, I juſtice 
immediately reſigning their Office, were made partof MW ſeem d 
the Decemviratezand alſo the Tribunes, Ædiles, Quæſton, Mi fit g. 
&c. were diveſted of all Power and Authority, This chief! 
was a molt remarkable Change of Government, as Keate 
great as that from Kings to Conſuls, and was the ſe- length 
cond ſort of Intermiſſion of the Conſular Power, which I vere 
hapned in the ſecond Year of the 82d Olympiad, 302 Ii Gulto! 
Years after the Building of the City, 57 after the I in Ter 
Baniſhment of Tarquin, 30 after Xerxes's Expedition I When 
into Greece, and 450 before our Saviour's Nativity. E. 
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Manlius, the three Ambaſſadors ; Sextus and Romulius, 


former Conſuls; with Julius, Veturius, and Horatius, 


all Senators. Theſe being inveſted with almoſt ab- 
ſolute Power, agreed that only one of them at one 
ime,ſhou'd have the Faſces and oth® Conſular Enfigns, 
to which they were to ſucceed by turns, for a cer- 
tain limited time, till the Year came about. And he 
whoſe turn it was for the time being, aſſembl'd the 
Senate, confirm'd the Decrees, and did all other 
things that belong'd to a Chief Magiſtrate to do; 
the reſt, to avoid Envy and Suſpicion, differ'd little 


in Habit from private Perſons, having only an Ac- 


' 
— 


cenſus, or a fort of a Beadle going before em. Theſe 
great Men for a time manag'd all things with ſuch 
juſtice and Moderation, that the Common-wealth 
ſeem'd moſt happy under em; and Appius above the 
reſt grew exceeding popular, carrying away the 
chief Praiſe from the whole College, having indeed 
greater, and more ſecret Deſigns than the reſt. At 
length, having made a Model out of ſuch Laws as 
were brought from Greece and their own Countries 
Cuſtoms, they expos'd 'em to the View of all Men, 
in Ten Tables, that any one might make Exceptions. 
When all were appgov'd of, a Senatus Conſultum paſs d 
nemine contradicente, for the ratifying of theſe Laws; 
and the Queſtion being put to the People in the 
Centuriata Comitia, they were moſt Religiouſly and 
Ceremoniouſly confirm'd in the Preſence of the Pox- 
tifices, Augurs, and Prieſts; then they were ingraven 
in Braſs (ſome ſay Ivory) and plac'd for publick View 
in the moſt conſpicuous Parts of the Forum. 

The Year being almoſt expir'd,the Decemviri mov'd 


the Senate for a Continuance of this Office ; and after 


great Debate, it was reſolv'd by them, to have the 
lame kind of Magiſtracy for the following Year, be- 
cauſe ſomething ſeem'd yet wanting to the new Mo- 
de]; but eſpecially becauſe this Office ſuſpended the 
Iribuneſhip, which had been an intolerable Burden 8 
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the State. A Comitia was a pointed on purpoſe, where 


the moſt Antient and Honourable of the Father 
ſtood for this Office, fearing if it fell into the hands 
turbulent Perſons, it might prove very dangerous to 
the Peace of the Common-wealth. Appius had noy 
gain'd the Hearts of the People, and his Behaviour 
and Actions were extoll'd to the Skies, therefore the 
labour'd earneſtly to retain him in his Place; but le 


cunningly deſir'd to be excus'd the'undertaking ſuch 


a troubleſom and ungrateful Work. But at laſt, over. 
come as it were by the Entreaties of the People, he 
plac'd himſelf among the Candidates; where by a cia. 
ty Inſinuation of his own Services, and a malicious 
Accuſation of the other Patritians, as owing him 1 
ſpite for his publick Spirit, he not only made wy 
for himſelf; but for his Friends too. He procur dio 


be choſen with himſelf, Fabius, à former Conſul; 


Cornelius, Servilius, Minucius, Antonius and Rabulius, al 
Patritians; and Petilius, Duellius and Oppias, all Pl. 


beians ; whom he took in, the more to ingratiate him. 


ſelf with the Rabble, ſaying, It was very juſt that th 
Commons ſhou'd have a Share in that Magiſtracy which 
was to govern and command all, | | 


On che firſt Day after their Creation, they all made 


their Appearance with Regal Enſigns, which exceed. 
ingly terrifi'd the People, eſpecially the Axes now 
added again to the Rods, which Poplicola had lad 


_ aſide, to prevent the Diſſatisfaction of the Common 


Sort. The firſt thing the Decemviri did, was theit 
promiſing each other by Oath, To be of one Mind; 
to retain the Power in their own bands; to be of equi 
Authority among themſelves ; and to admit none int 
their Number; never to make uſe of Senatus Conſul 
tums and Plebiſcitums, but in caſe of neceſſity, Ain 
moſt things by vertue of their own Power. Theſe thing 
they obſerv'd with great exactneſs; nothing valuing 
the Roman Senate and People; and exerciſing thei 
Authority with all Licentiouſneſs: By which mean 
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judges, many Citizens were unjuſtly put to Death, 


ey of the Decemviri's Actions, withdrew themſelves, 


| one forbad all Marriages between the Patritians and 


it came to paſs, that they being both Legiſlators and 


and others illegally depriv'd of their Eſtates ; whoſe 
Cauſes they all formerly judg'd, that they might 
make the greater Shew and Pretence of Juſtice. Ac- 
cuſers were ſuborn'd out of their Dependents, each 
one affording all Aſſiſtance herein to his Collegue ; 
and ſuch private Perſons as had Suits depending, had 
no other way to ſecure their Cauſes, but by join- 
ing themſelves with the Judges Party, ſo that in a 
ſhort time moſt of the Citizens were alſo corrupted. 
And ſuch as were moſt offended at the Extravagan- 


waiting for a new Creation of Magiſtrates. : 

One very memorable thing was done by em this U. C. 
Year, which was, their adding two Tables of Law to 303. 
the ten that were made the Year before ; whereof 


Plebeians, Theſe two, together with the other ten, al- 

ways went by the Name of the Laws of the Twelve The 

Tables, being much talk'd of by many Authors, and Twelve 

extremely commended by Cicero, as containing Mat- Tables. 

ters of the greateſt Policy, and excelling the Libraries 

of all the Philoſophers. They were divided into three 

Parts, whereof the firſt contain d what belong'd to the 

Religion of the Roman,; the ſecond what concern'd 

the Publick, and the third the Rights of private Per- 

ſons. Theſe Laws being eſtabliſh'd, it neceſſarily fol- 

low'd, that Diſputations and Controverſies wou'd.ge 

riſe, which requir'd the Interpretation, and Determi- 

nation of the Learned : Now this Interpretation, or 

this unwritten Law fram'd by the Learned, was call'd 

by the common Name of Fus Civile, or Civil Law. 54, Civil. 

Befides,certain Caſes were compos d out of theſeLaws | 

almoſt at the ſame time ; which Caſes, leſt the Peo- 

ple ſhou'd make em at their Pleaſure, were to be cer- 

tain and ſolemn ; and this part of Law was call'd | 

Acfianes Turn, Or Caſes at Law: So that almoſt at the 48; 
I ſame Jurs. 
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ſame time aroſe theſe three ſorts of Law; name, 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables, call'd barely Leges, the 
CiviI®Law, and the Caſes at Law. The reſt of the 
Roman Laws that were either before or after theſe, 
according to Pomponius, were of theſe ſorts ; namely, 
a Plebiſcitum, made by the Commons without the Ay. 
thority of the Fathers; or an Edict of a Magiſtrate, 
call'd Jus Honorarium ; or an Ordinance of the Se- 
nate by their ſole Authority, call'd Senatus Conſultum; 


Conſultum Or, laſtly that call'd Principalis Conſtitutio, which wy, 


enacted by the Prince or the Emperor. 

But to return to the Decemwiri, who now neither 
regarded the Approbation of Senate nor People; 
but in a meer Arbitrary Way, continu'd themſelves 
in Power for the Year following, which was the third 
of the Decemvirate. They ſo manag'd the Aﬀair, 
that in a ſhort time even the moſt conſiderable of the 
Citizens, Patritians and others, were either murtherd 
or forc'd to quit the City. At the ſame time the Sabine 
and Aqui began to invade the Roman and Latin Ter- 
ritories, which did not a little ſtartle the Decemviri, be. 
cauſe they found no means of Reſiſtance without firſ 
aſſembling the Senate, which had been laid aſide for 
ſome conſiderable time. At this prefling Juncture a 
Senate was at laſt call'd, where Appius in a preme- 
ditated Oration propounded the Buſineſs of the War: 
Upon which, Valerius the Grandſon of Poplicila, fi 
ſtood up, and tho Appius commanded him to for 
bear, violently exclaim'd againſt the Tyranny of the 
preſent Uſurpers. He being forc'd to Silence, was ſe- 
conded by Marcus Horatius, Grandſon of Poplicola's Col. 
legue, who having expreſs'd greatIndignation againſt 
the Decemviri, threatned to have him caſt headlong 
down the Tarpeian Rock. All the Senators exclaimd 
againſt this, as the higheſt Breach of their Privileges, 
and an intolerable piece of Injuſtice : Whereat the 
Ten, alittle repenting this Raſhneſs, began to excuſe 


themſelves, ſaying, They hinder'd none of the Liberty 
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ſpeaking to the matter propounded, but interrupted all Sedi- 
tous Orations, which they might do by the Power of Con- 
ſal and Tribunes receiv d from the People, not for a Year, 
ir «ny limited time, but till the great Work of the Laws 
ſhud be finiſh'd ; until which they were reſolv d to act, and 
I you d then give an Account of their Adminiſtration. 
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The Deſign of Tyranny and Slavery, too openly 
pear d under this Veil; whereupon Claudius, Appins's 


Uncle, ſtood up, and very handſomly expos'd the Ar- 
bitrary and Tyrannical Carriage of his Nephew and 
nine Companions ; plainly demonſtrating chat this 
War was ſolely occaſion'd by the preſent Diſtempers 
of the State; withal adviſing the Senators to reſolve. 
nothing till the accuſtom'd Magiſtrates were firſt 
created. Many of the younger ſort were of Opi- 
nion, that the preſent Urgency requir'd the War to 
be committed to the Management of the Decemwiri; 
and others were for creating a Dictator, which Opi- 
nion had the moſt plauſible Appearance of any: So 
that the Houſe was very much divided ; many, ont of 
fear either of the Decemwiri, or the Enemies, having 
alter d their firſt Intentions. Appius took Advantage 
ok theſe Diviſions, and look'd upon his own Parties 
Votes as a ſufficient Determination ; whereupon he 


immediately commanded the Clerk to draw up a Se- 
utus Conſultum, whereby full Power of levying Forces, and 
onmanding them, was given to the Decemviri ; and 
raight the Senate was diſmiſs'd, to the great diſſatisfa- 
tion of many. This new way of proceeding made 
Horatius and Valerius ſtand upon their own Defence, 
gathering together their Clients and Dependents 7 
and caus d Claudius to go over to the Sabines where he 
ud. And notwithſtanding all the Care and Provi- 
ſon of the Decemviri, great Multitudes follow'd his 
Example, leaving their Native Seats, with their Wives 
ad Children, and went into a voluntary Exile. 


II. The Decemviri divided their Army into three 
1 Parts, 
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Parts, whereof one continu'd with Appius and Oppin 
in the City; and the other two were commanded 
by their Collegues, one againſt the Aqui, and the 
other againſt the Sabines. The Aqui forc'd the Re. 
mans to abandon their Camp, and fly ſhamefully ; 
which caus'd great Joy in Rome among the Enemies 
of the Decemviri; So that Appius fearing ſome At. 

tempt, wrote to his Collegues in the Army, to deſtroy 

their known Adverſaries by any means, which was 
effected upon ſeveral. But at Rome, among many o- 

thers, Siccius Dentatus, the Roman Achilles, as he was cal. 

led, blam'd the Commanders as Cowards and unskil. 

ful; whereupon Appius to ſecure him, with good 

Words, perſuaded him to go as Lieutenant, or Leg 

tus, tothe Army, then lying at Cruſtumeria againſt the 

Sabines. Siccius without any ſuſpicion or diſtruſt, un- 

dertook the Employment; for the Office of Lepatu 

was moſt Sacred and Honourable among the Roman, 

having the Power and Authority of a General, and 

the Inviolableneſs and Veneration of a Prieſt. Upon 

his Arrival at the Camp, he was ſent out with a Party 


of 100 Men, who had ſtrict Orders to murder him; 


where he ſhew'd ſuch incredible Strength and Valour, 
that he kill'd fifteen of em himſelf, and wounded 
twice as many, as Dionyſius relates it; ſo that at length 
they were forc'd to throw Darts and Stones at him 
keeping ſome diſtance, and by that means effected 
their Deſign. The Aſſaſſinates gave out that he fel 
into the Enemies hands; but the Soldiers eaſily per- 
ceiving the Villany, began to grow very mutinous; 
and the Decemwiri to appeaſe em, gave Siccius a Very 
Honourable Burial, which was perform'd with much 
Ceremony, and an univerſal Sorrow among the Sol. 
diers, who from that time thought upon nothing but 
a Revolt; which the other Army lying at Algedun 
againſt the A qui, ſoon after found a fair Opportu- 
nity to effect. 
It was occaſion'd by one Virginius 2 Plebeian, who 
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had a Daughter of moſt admirablc Beauty, and of as 
eminent Chaſtity, whom Appius ſaw by chance, and 
was ſo extremely ſmitten with her , that nothing 
could allay his violent Paſſion. His own Laws had 


forbidden him marrying her, as being a Plebeian ; 


nor cou d he hope to enjoy her any other way, but 
by procuring Claudius, one of his Clients, to challenge 
her for his Slave; ſo that the matter being brought 
before him, he might judg her to be ſo, Claudius, accor- 
ding to his Inſtructions, laid claim to her; and bring- 
ing the matter to a Trial before Appius, he affirm'd 
That ſhe was Natural Daughter to his Slave, procur d by 
Virginius's Wife, being barren and now dead, and brought 
up for her own ; a thing tho known to others as well as 
bimſelf, he had no opportunity till now to make it appear. 
This Pretence was ſo impudent and groundleſs that 
itrais'd the Indignation of all unconcern'd Perſons ; 
and Numitor, the Maids Uncle, with Icilius, who was 
contracted to her, ſufficiently prov'd che Falſity of 


1 17 


the Aﬀſertion. But Appius, reſolutely bent upon his 


luſtful and baſe Deſign, would hear no Reaſon, nor 
mind any Proof; till at laſt the loud Cries and Mur- 
murs of the Multitude prevail'd with him to defer 
the matter till her Father could be ſent for from the 
Camp to defend her Cauſe, for which he would al- 
low but one Day. He immediately wrote to Algedum 
at the Camp to confine Virginius; but Numitor and 
liliuss Brother intercepted the Letters, and Virginius 


| pretending the Death of a near R-lation, got leave 


to leave the Camp, and cams poſting to the City. 
The next Day Virginius appear'd at the Place, to 
the great ſurprize of Appius,he and his Daughter both 
in Mourning, accompany'd with ſeveral weeping 
Matrons, and a numerous Train of Advocates, the 
whole City crouding into the Forum, Virginius prov'd 
the Maid to be his own Daughter; but Appius, cor- 
pted by the Greatneſs of his Power, and inflam'd 
with the Heat of his Hats neither conſider'd the — 
3 vu 
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Defence of the Father, nor the bitter Tears of th 
poor Virgin; but was inrag d at the Pity of the 
Standers-by,thinking himſelf a greater Object of Pity 
who endured more for her Beauty's fake than ſhe h Mother 
ſelf did. He interrupted all that pleaded in her behalf, ¶ der of 
commanding their Silence, and ſtreight judg'd che cond S 
dlius to be right Lord and Owner of her. Great Ou. time h: 
cries and Lamentations being made, as well by other, Wl fturbar 
as the Virgin and her Relations, all knowing ſhe wa Ml power 
doom'd to the Tyrant's Luſts, Appius commanded all WM merly 
to depart, and order'd Claudius to take poſſeſſion of WM to his 
his Slave. Virginius finding no relief, defir'd he might if the Fa 
ſpeak a word with his Daughter before he parted fron ¶ ters; 
her; which being granted, he dragg'd her hanging Dang« 
about him to a Butcher's Stall hard by, and pitifully glad te 
bewailing herdeplorable Condition; where catching There 
a Knife in his hand, he faid, Daugbter, I will ſend tie WM diate)! 
to our Anceſtors both Free and Unſpotted, for the mercil; had la 
Tyrant will ſuffer thee to be neither bere; and thereupon Ml once « 
ſtabb'd her to the Heart: Then caſting his angry ple de 
Eyes up to the Tribunal, he cry'd out, Appius ib ment 
Tyrant, with this Blood I doom thee to certain Death With Ml virt, \ 
the bloody Knife in his Hand, in a great Rage and returr 
Fury, he ran through the City, wildly calling upon Lear“ 
the People in all places to regain their Liberty ; and | 
coming to the Gate, rode poſt to the Army, a Com- III 
pany of 400 Plebeians following him. made 
In this poſture Virginius arriv'd at the Camp, uin Theſ: 
the Knife and his Clothes all bloody; where with al mons 
his Rhetorick and pathetick Reaſons he perſuaded em one v 
to revolt from the Ten, and redeem their ſin king Countr) Com! 
ſhewing em likewiſe, That their Sacramentum or Mil- Wh made 
tarry Oath, was no ways binding in this caſe, becauſe the Oat Adva 
ſuppos d the Cemmanders to be made according to Law, Wher 
Which the Ten were not, having uſurp'd all the Power a Call t 
Authority they con'd pretend to. The Army, ready enough WF Mitte 
for ſuch a Deſign, immediately decamp'd; ſome few i fore | 
Centurions only remaining, and took their Station en unce 
15 Mount 
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Mount Aventine; and the next day, fortifying their 
Camp, choſe ten Captains, whereof one Oppius was 


Chief: And ſoon after came great Parties from the 


other Army, who were much offended at the Mur- 
der of Sicciut, and join'd them; and this was the ſe- 
cond Separation of the Commons. Appiusinthe mean 
time having endeavour'd by force to ſuppreſs the Di- 
ſturbances he had rais'd in the City, was ſo over- 


power d by the Parties of Valerius and Horatius for- 


merly mention d, that he was forc'd to keep himſelf 
to his Houſe. Oppius, one of the Decemviri, afſembl'd 
the Fathers, and urg'd the Puniſhment of all Deſer- 
ters; but the Senate was ſo ſenſible of the threatning 
Dangers and Miſeries of the State, that they were 
glad to come to any Agreement with the Soldiers; 
Therefore, to compoſe all Differences, they imme- 
diately diſpatch'd Meſſengers to the Army, which 
had lately remov'd to the Holy Mount, as they had 


119 


once done above 40 Vears before, where the Peo- 


ple demanded to have the ſame Form of Govern- 
ment as was ſetled before the Creation of the Decem- 
viri, which was readily granted em, the People all 
returning home to the City. Thus in leſs than three 
Year's time, ended the famous Decemvirate. 


III. Valerius and Horatius were for their Services 


| made Conſuls for the remaining part of the Year. 


Theſe preferr'd divers Laws in favour of the Com- 
mons, to the great regret of the Patritians ; whereof 


DU. C 
304. 


one was, That ſuch Laws as the Commons enacted in tbe 


Comitia Tributa, ſhowd have the ſame Force as thoſe 
made in the Comitia Centuriata ; which was a great 
Advantage to the People. After this, the Tribunes, 
whereof Virginius was one, thought it convenient to 
call the Decemwiri to an account. Appius was com- 
mitted to Priſon, no Bail being allow'd him; but be- 
ſore his Trial was found dead, but by what means is 
uncertain. Oppius, the next to him in Guilt, was ac- 
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cus d; and being condemn'd, dy'd the ſame day in 
Priſon by his own hands. The other Eight baniſh 
themſelves, and Claudius the pretended Maſter of Vi. 
ginia, was driven out after em; with which Juſtice 
the State was ſatisfy'd, and Indemnity granted to al 
others. Affairs thus ſettled, the Conſuls took the 
Field againſt the «/£9quz, Volſci and Sabines, and ſo 
ſucceſsfully as to deſetve a Triumph; but the Senate 
gave em a Repulſe for making Laws ſo much in f. 
vour of the Commons, and ſo diſadvantageous to 
the Patritian Privileges. The Conſuls appeal d to 


the People, and complaining much of the Senate, by 


the aſſiſtance of the Tribunes, procur'd a Law to paß, 


for receiving the Privilege of Triumph from the People 


Thus did the Plebeian Power encreaſe daily, each 
Morſel of the Patritians Prerogative ſerving only to 
add to their inſatiable Appetites, 
Little was perform'd by the Romans for three Years 
after, beſides the Wars with the Volſci and «Aqui, 
which were carry d on with no great Vigour, by rea- 
ſon of the frequent Diſputes between the Senate and 


People; till the Year 308, the Enemy making Ra. 
vages and Incurſions to the Walls of Rome, put the 


People upon conſidering the common Safety of the 
State, and under the Command of Quintius and I. 
rius, the Conſuls for this Year, they obtain d a nota- 
ble Victory over them. This Victory was atten- 


ded with a remarkable Determination of the Raman, 


between the Inhabitants of Ardea and Aricia, who 
had frequent Conteſts about certain Lands, and had 
left it to Rome to be Judge. One Scaptius, an old 
Commoner of 84 Years old, ſtood up, and declard, 
That theſe very Lands by right belong d formerly te Co- 
rioli, and conſequently to the Romans, who ought to have 
em. The Senate were aſham'd to determine the 
thing this way, becauſe it had been left to them to 
be Judges; but the People, ready to make uſe of any 
Advantage, caus'd it to be voted in the Comitia Tri 
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juta; where the Lands were adjudged, To be the Pub- 
lick Poſſeſſion of the Roman People, to the great Sur- 
prize of the Ardean and Aricians, who were foro d to 
return home as well ſatisfy'd as they cou'd. 
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IV. The Tribunes now grew more and more turbu- UV. C. 
ent, and nothing wou d ſatisfie the Commons but a 309. 
Share in the higheſt Offices, and Places of greateſt 
Truſt ; and for that Reaſon they propos'd two Laws, 
one to permit the Marriages of Patritians with Plebei- 
ans; and the other to make the Plebeians capable of 
the Conſulſhip, which they never were before. The 
Senators took theſe Propoſals moſt heinouſly, ſeeing 
their Privileges in danger to be ruind, and were 
reſolv d to endure the utmoſt Extremities rather 
than paſs theſe Laws; but finding ſuch violent 
Commotions in the State, they paſs'd the Law about 
Marriages, in hopes that wou'd ſatisfie the People, 
and make em not inſiſt upon the other. This ap- 
peas d the Commons for a ſhort ſpace; but ſoon after, 
when the Aqui and Sabines made great Ravages in the 
Reman Territories, they took the Advantage of theſe 
Troubles, and utterly refus'd to liſt themſelves, till 
they were made likewiſe Partakers of the Conſulſhip, 
nor cou'd they be prevail'd upon to defer the matter 
till the War was over. Upon this the Conſuls were 
forc d to hold a private Conference of the Chief of 
the Senators, where after ſome Debates, Claudius 
propos d an Expedient as the moſt ſeaſonable in this 
preſſing Conjuncture. He advisd em by no means 
to ſuſfer the Conſulſhip to come into the hands of the Ple- 
beians, but to create certain Governours in the room of 
Conſuls, Six or Eight, whereof one half at leaſt ſhou'd be 
Parritians : For by cha means they ſhou d ſeem not to take 
tuo much Power to themſelves, and yet retain all their Prero- 
gative. This Project extreamly pleas'd the whole 
Meeting ; and that nothing might ſeem to be de- 
lign'd before-hand, they agreed, That at 2 

eet- 
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Meeting of the Senate, the Conſuls ſhou'd not ak 
the Senior's Opinion firſt, as the Cuſtom was, but 
the Younger's, and ſuch as were moſt popular. And 
Genutius, the Conſul's Brother, was fix d upon to pro. 
pound this way of Reconciliation, purely as his own 


private Opinion. 


Upon the aſſembling of the Senate, Canuleius, the 
Tribune, upbraided the Conſuls with holding of ſe. 
cret Meetings, and of managing dangerous Deſign; 
againſt the State. The Conſuls on the other fide 
proteſted their Innocency, and to demonſtrate this 


more clearly, gave leave to any of the younger ſort 


to ſpeak firſt, who cou'd not be ſuppos'd to be ac. 
quainted with any private Contrivances, and to J. 
lerius in particular. Valerius advis'd the Fathers to fa- 
vour the Commons, who had ſo well deſery'd botb in 
gaining of Dominions, and getting and preſerving the Li. 
berty of the City; and urg'd further, That the City cw 
not be Free till there was an Equality of Right. Horatius, 
and others, being next ask'd, ſeconded him, and af- 
ter that, Claudius being deſir d to ſpeak, the better to 
conceal his Deſign, according to his old way, broke 
out into bitter Invectives againſt the Commons, and 
advis'd, That the Law might not paſs, neither then nr 
ever after. This caus'd fome Diſturbance, but at lalt 
Genutius was ask'd his Opinion, who, as it was before 
deſign'd, propounded this Expedient to the Senate 
and People, That Six Governours ſhould be choſen with 
Conſular Authority, three Patritians, and three Plebeians; 


aud when the time of their Magiſtracy ſhou d be expir d, 


then the Senate and the People might reſolve whether thy 
wou have the ſame Office, or that of Conſuls for the eat 
following. 

This Project was gladly embrac'd both by, ſhe de- 
nate and Commons; and leave was given to any Ple- 
beians to ſtand for this new Office: Yet ſo fickle were 
the Minds of the Multitude, and fo pleas'd with the 
bare Novelty of the thing, that tho many e 
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food for this Office, they thought none of em wor- 
thy of that Honour, but beſtow'd it upon eminent 
Patritians only, who appear'd as Candidates. This 
was the third Intermiſſion of the Conſular Power, tho 
the Authority was equivalent; and likewiſe the third 
great Change in Rome, which hapned ſcarce eight 
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1, the Years after the ſecond, in the 3 1oth of the City, 65 
; of fc. Ml Years after the Expulſion of the Kings, and 442 be- 
Deſign: MW fore our Saviour Chriſt's Nativity. 

1er fide | 


ate ” A ml 

er ſort 1 

to Va- . 1 * 

« to H. Fon the Creation of the Military Tribunes, 


both in 
the Li- 
ty cou d 
oratius, 
and al. 


to the Burning of Rome by the Gauls; 
which almoſt rum'd the Roman Nation. 


Containing the Space of 54 Tears. 


ter to 5 | 
broke l. THE Conſuls being for once more laid aſide, U. C. 
ns, and * theſe new-mention'd Magiſtrates ſucceeded, 310. 
hen nor being call'd by the Name of Tribuni Militum, or Mi- Tribuni 
at laſt I litary Tribunes, three Patritians only being choſen, MIlitum. 
before ¶ namely Sempronius Atratinus, Clælius, Siculus, and 
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Attilius Longus. Thus at firſt they were but three in 
Number, afterwards they were increas'd to four, and 
at length to ſix. And tho' theſe had the Power and 
Enſigns of Con ſuls, yet their Number, together with 
the mixture of Plebeians, which afterwards preſs'd in, 
made their Priviledge and Dignity ſeem ſomething 
different and inferior: Whence a Tribune of the 
People afterwards, in way of Contempr, call'd them 
y Ple- if Procanſulary Image; and Manlius the Dittator, ſhew- 
2 were ing that a Maſter of the Horſe was inferior to a Conſul, 
ch the WW compar'd his Power to that of theſe Magiſtrates. 
eveiens Theſe Military Tribunes having held their Office al- 
ſtood | molt 
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moſt eight Weeks, were conſtrain'd to lay it down, 
for that the Augurs found ſome Flaw in their Eledi. 
on, and Conſuls were created afreſh, Sempronius being 


one: So that in Seventy three Days here was ang. 


ther Change of Government, the old one prevailing 
over the new. 15 
The following Year they procur'd Conſuls again to 
be elected, and not Military Tribunes, who were Ge. 
nius and Quintius, who had both been Conſuls before 
In this Year the Conſuls finding the Publick Buſineß 
to encreaſe, to eaſe themſelves, procur'd two new 
Magiſtrates to be created, call'd Cenſors, ſo nam dd be. 
cauſe the Buſineſs of the Cenſus, which had been inſti. 


tuted by Servius Tullius, the Sixth King of Rome, wi 


one great part of their Office, Theſe Magiſtrates x 


firſt made no great Appearance, but in a ſhort time 


they became Perſons of extraordinary Dignity and 
Power, having all the Ornaments and Enſigns of 
Conſuls, except Lictors. At the beginning, they 
were created for five Years, which ſpace was call 
Luſtrum, as was formerly obſerv'd ; but foon after 
their time was ſhortned to a Year and half; but fill 
they were choſen but once in five Years, the Cenſu 
being no oftner perform'd. Their Power was very 
large, and their Office very extenſive ; for tho at fit 
they only perform'd the Cenſus, making an Eſtimate 
of Men's Eſtates, diſtributing them into their ſeven! 
Claſſes and Centuries, taking the Numbers of the Inha- 
bitants, ec. yet in a ſhort time they became Publick 
Inſpectors of Men's Lives and Manners, and were 
therefore frequently call'd Magiſtri Morum; and took 


upon em to degrade Senators upon Miſdemeanor, 


to take away Horſe and Ring from Equites or Knight, 
and to turn Plebeians out of their Tribes, and put em 
into a Lower, and many other things of the like 


Nature. The two firſt Cenſors were Papirius and Sen- 


pronius, both Patritians, and the two laſt Years Con- 
ſuls ; and theſe high Officers were for nigh 19 
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years choſen out of the Parritians, and only ſuch as 
were Eminent and Famous, and had formerly been 
Conſuls, till the Plebeians found the way to this, as 
they did to all other Offices. Afterwards the Roman 
Colonies had their Magiſtrates, call'd Sub-Cenſors, 


who gave an account to theſe, of the Number of 
Inhabitants, and their Wealth, which was immedi- 
ately regiſter'd in the Cenſors Books. | 
The Fathers were extreamly fatisfy'd that they 
had got theſe Magiſtrates created out of their own 
Body, and the Tribunes eſteeming their Power to be 
inconſiderable, were willing enough to agree to it. 
In this ſame Year, the Ardeans, as being Allies, ſent 
tothe Romans for Succour againſt the Yeolſci, who 
were call'd in by ſome dangerous Factions among 
themſelves, and had reduc'd them to great Extremi- 
ties. The Romans were ready to ſerve the Perſons 
they had ſo lately injur'd about their Lands, and im- 
mediately Geganius, the Conſul, was ſent with a con- 
ſderable Army againſt the Volſci, and he ſoon re- 
lievd the Ardeans, and clear'd the Country of the 
Enemy. This Victory was very memorable, andthe 
Conſul had a noble Triumph, Clulizs, the Volſcian 
Genetal, being led before the Chariot. Ardea had 
now been ſo diſpeopled with the Factions, and the 


late Wars, that they were willing to accept of a R- 


man Colony, which the Senate ſent ſoon after; and 


to ſhew a further piece of Generoſity, reſtor'd all the 


Lands they had before adjudg'd to the Publick Uſe, 
tho' with the 
Commons, 


II. The Heats of the Commons were ſtill kept 
alive, but for ſome time were of no dangerous Con- 
ſequence, till three Years after, Sp. Malius, a rich 
Knight, incourag'd by theſe Contentions, by his 
large Bounty tothe poorer ſort in time of a great Fa- 
mine, began to affect Popularity, and by that means 

| to 
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great Complaints of many of the 
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Chap. 
to aſpire to the Sovereignty. His Deſigns were ſoon {Mluwmnivs 
pueſs'd at, and he was accus'd of this by Minucin. nin def 
who had the care of the Proviſions ; which thing in MW which \ 

| "theſe unſettl'd times ſo ſtartled the Senate, that by Reign 
Dic. v. advice of Quintius the Conſul, they order'd a Didam Mito £7: 
U. c. to be immediately created, the Tumult hourly in. they be 
314. creaſing. Quintius Cincinnatus, now 80 Years old, was conſecr 
the Perſon, who choſe Servilius Abala for his Aan Io 

of the Horſe. The Dictator preſently ſummon'd Mælin {Win the C 

to appear, who being well back d and ſupported by {hard up 

the Mob, refus'd to obey, now breaking out into open Miecour! 


Rebellion; whereupon Abala ſer upon him in the 


Was CIC 


Forum, and kill'd him, and was juſtify'd by 2uintius, Mfr of th 
who commanded his Goods to be ſold, and his Houſe ito drive 
to be demoliſh'd. The Tribunes inrag'd at the Death {MWlidene, 
of their great Friend Malius, procur d Military Tri. dne 
bunes inſtead of Conſuls to be created for the foliow. Mile Yer 
ing Year, now ſix Years after their firſt Inſtitution, WÞuccou: 
hoping that ſome Plebeian might get into the Num- Neo Rome. 
ber of Six, which might give em an Opportunity NP ur 
of revenging his Death : But Three only were cre Lear 
ted, all Patritians too, and their Expectation wholly Nen D. 
unanſwer'd. | bumius * 

The following Year Conſuls were created again, Nine the 


and in the ſame Year Fidenæ, a Roman Colony, te- 
volted to Tolumnius, King of the Vejentes; and to en- 


ure no 


abroad | 


aus'd t. 


hance their Crime, by his Inſtigation, they treache- 
rouſly murder'd the Ambaſſadors ſent thither, who 


alf, wl 


dying thus for the Publick, the Senate generouſ) nd the 
appointed Statues to be erected in their Honour. This N too 

War in the beginning prov'd ſo dangerous, and hich { 
threatning to the Romans, that they were forc'd to MW''cur « 
Dic. vi. create a Dictator to manage it, Mamercus A milius be · ther 
U. C. ing the Perſon, who made choice of Quindtius Cin. Liectio! 
316. cinmatus, an eminent Youth of the City, for hi 438 

01 


Maſter of the Horſe. Amilius, the Didtator, obtain d 
a great Victory over the Enemy, in which Batte e Mu 
Cornelius Colſus, à Tribune in the Army, ſlew King Tr 

55 5 | lummu⸗ 
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foon Minnis with his own Hands, and by that means ob- 

cin, uin d the Honour of the Opima Spolia, or Royal Spoils, 

ng in Nohich were the only Spoils of that nature ſince the 

at by Reign of Romulus. Theſe Spoils were a great Grace 

it at to Æmiliuss Triumph, and a great Honour to Coſſus, 

ly in. tbey being with extraordinary Pomp and Ceremony 

d,was conſecrated to Fupiter Feretrius. Ri 

Maſta Two Years after this, there hapned a great Plague 

Hel Min the City, and the Fidenates and Veientes preſs'd fo 

ed by bard upon the Romans, that they were forc'd to have 

open recourſe to another Di&ator ; and Serwilius Priſcus Dic. vii. 
n the Mv3s created, who choſe ÆAbutius Elva for his Ma- U. C. 
intivs, I of the Horſe. Servilius was fo ſucceſsful, as not only 318. 
Houſe Mito drive the Enemy back, but to take the Town of 

Death Milne, which he did by a Mine. The taking of 

. Nilanæ was ſo diſadvantageous to the Enemy, that 

Oliow. che Veientes ſent to all their Neighbours about for 

tution, NPuccour, threatning no leſs than entire Deſtruction 

Num- Ito Rome. Theſe formidable Preparations put the Ro- 
tunity N upon creating another Dictater, a little above Pic. viii. 
Cre. Tear after the laſt, which was ÆAmilius, who had U. C. 
wholly Neeen Dictator three Years before, and he choſe Poſt= 319. 
umius Tubertus for his Maſter of the Horſe. In a ſhort 

time the Roman, found that the Veientes cou'd pro- 

ure no Aid, fo the Dictator had little Employment 

abroad ; but reſolving to do ſomething at home, he 


again, 
y, fe- 


to en- 
eache· Maus d the Cenſorſbip to be reduc'd to a Year and a 
„ who alt, which was eight Years after its firſt Inſtitution, 
zrouſly ad then laid down his Office. The Cenſors from 
T. This ls took an occaſion to remove him out of his Tribe, 
s, and cbich fo enrag'd the People, that the next time the 
"Cd to MWrocur'd Aiilitary Tribunes to be brought in again, at- 
ius be- er thete had been Conſuls four Years : And in this 
ius Cu. Hection, notwithſtanding the great Induſtry of the 
for his lunes of the People, they cou'd not get in one of 
btaind ie Commons, which was a great Mortification to 
Battel Wit Multicude, P 
ing 7. ® 


N | At 


[umnins 
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At two Years end, the Senate took occaſion from 
the Wars of the Aqui and Volſci to bring in Conſals 
again ; and partly for the Enemies great Preparat- 

ons, and partly for the violent Humour of the I.. 

bunes of the People, a Dictator was likewiſe create, 

Dic. ix. tho againſt the Conſuls Conſent. This was Po. 
U. C. mius Tubero, who had Julius Vopiſcus for his Maſter 
322. the Horſe, who having finiſh'd this War ſucceſsfully, 
triumph'd, and laid down his Office. For four Year 

after this, they had Conſuls, in which ſpace little wx 

acted abroad or at home ; then the Commons pre- 

Mil. Tri- vail'd to have Military Tribunes again created, which 
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bunes en- was now the fifth time, and they had four in Num. 


creas d. 


U. C. 
326. 


ber, but ſtill they cou'd not bring about their De. 
ſigns. In this Year Fidenæ revolted again, and joind 
with the Veiente:; whereupon three of the Conſila 
Tribunes were {ent againſt the Enemy, and the four 
left to govern the City. When they proceeded to an 
Engagement, one of the Tribunes cry'd Charge, ano. 
ther cry d Halt, all three being of a ſeveral Mind, til 
there was ſuch Confuſion, that the Roman, betook 
themſelves to theit Heels and fled ; which ſufficiently 
convinc'd them of the Folly of having ſeveral Gene- 
rals in one Army. The City upon this was put into 
Dic. x. ſuch a Conſternation, that immediately a Di&#ator ws 
TU. C. created, which was AÆAmilius, a third time, who chok 
327. Coſſus, who had obtain'd the laſt Opima Spolia, for li 
Maſter of the Horſe. By the Prudence and Valour of 
theſe two, the Veientes were overthrown, and Fidene 
once more taken and plunder'd : Then eAmilius te- 
turning to Rome in Triumph, laid down his Office, 
after he had held it but 17 Dye 
For two Years after this, Military Tribunes cont.- 
nu'd; at the end of which the Senate took occaſion 
from the War with the Volſci, and the abſence of 
thoſe Magiſtrates, to bring in Conſuls again, not- 
withſtanding the Tribunes of the People oppos d it 
much as poſſible. But Sempronius one of the Conſub 
| | mana* 
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managing this War very careleſly, the Tribunes from 
thence took advantage , and Military Tribunes were 
created again the next Year. 'This was for one Year, 
at the end of which the Senate procured Conſuls to 
be made again, and Capitolinus, one of em, gain d 
Advantage enough over the Aqui to procure him 
an Ovation. When this Year was expir'd, there hap- 
ned ſo great a Contention about two Quæſtors or 
Treaſurers, whom the Commons wou'd have created 
out of their Body, that the State fell into an Inter- 
regnum. Papirius being Inter-rex, for a Compoſure, 
procur'd Military Tribunes to be again admitted, and 
four Quæſtors (which was two more than formerly) Queſtors 
to be created either out of the Patritians or Plebeians, enereat d. 
as the People ſhou*d think moſt proper in their Comi- U. C. 
1a. Notwithſtanding this, tho many of the Com- 333 
mons ſtriv'd for it, not one of em cou'd get to be ei- 
ther Military Tribune, or ſo much as Quæſtor, which 
much incens'd the People. In the ſecond Year after 
this, Military Tribunes ſtill continuing, the Slaves 
conſpir'd to fire the City, and ſeize on the Capitol; 
butthe Plot was timely found out, and the Diſcove- 
ters greatly rewarded. The following Year, the .£- 
ui joyn'd with the People of Lavicum, preſfs'd 
hard upon the Roman Territories, and the Conſular 
Tribunes quarrelling among themſelves for the Supe- 
nority, they got great Advantages ; inſomuch thata . 
Dictator was created, which was Servilius Priſcus, à Die. xt: 
ſecond time, who choſe his Son Axilla for his Maſter V. C. 
of the Horſe. Servilius ſoon diſpatch'd his Buſineſs, 33. | 
and laid down his Office, afcer he had kept it but 
eight Days. 5 „ 

After this, for four Vears ſucceſſively, were Milita- 
Tribunes inſtead of Conſuls, till new Contentions ari- 
ing between the Patritians and Plebeians, tho' partly 
from old Heart-burnings, and eſpecially upon tle 
account of the Aprarian Law, the State fell again in- 
to an Interregnum. Fabius being Interrex, brought in 

| Conſuls 
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Reſt. Ple· 
beian. 
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344. 


Dic. xii. 
„ 


345. 


ſtrong and wealthy City, and had not 
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Conſuls again, which Government continu'd for five 


Years longer, in which ſpace of time not very much 


was tranſacted either abroad or at home. In the 
fifth Year, the Commons being croſs'd in their De. 
figns of bringing in Military Tribunes, beſtir'd them. 
felves ſo much, as to procure three of the 2uzfy; 
to be created out of their own Rank, who were the 
firſt Ple beian Quæſtors that ever were in Rome. The 
Aqui and the Volſci, ſtrengthen'd by Confederacies, 
made great Ravages in the Roman Dominions ; and 
the Commons refuſing to lift themſelves according 
to their uſual Cuſtom, procur'd Military Tribune 


again, who march'd againſt the Enemy, but with ſo 


lictle Succeſs, that a Dictator was thought neceſſaty 
to be created. This was Cornelius Coſſus, formerly 
mention'd, who appointed Servilius Abala for his 
Maſter of the Horſe, and march'd againſt the Enemy, 
overthrew 'em in one Battel, waſted their Country, 
and then return'd. Two Years after, the Patritian 
and Plebeians were in ſome meaſure reconcil'd by 
means of the great Plunder of Anxur or Terracina, 
taken from the Volſci; but eſpecially by a Decree of 
the Senate for the publick Pay of the Army with 
Braſs Money, before which time every Soldier bore 
his own Charges in the War, as was hinted formerly; 
and this was the firſt time of the paying of Soldiers 
in Rome, which hapned in the 347th Year of the 
City. The taking of Anxur, and ſome other Places 
from the Volſci, in a ſhort time brought em to a 


peace; and now the Roman Dominions were conſ. 


derably increas'd. 


III. About the ſame time, War was proclaimd 
againſt the Veientes with that Reſolution, and carry d 
on with that Vigour, that it was evident that one of 
the two Cities muſt fall. Vei was an exceeding large 
ly been 4 


Rival to Rome for many Years, but had always ay 
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War; ſometimes upon the account of the little Suc- 
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ſo perfidious, that a full Revenge was neceſſary. 
The Romans inveſted the City, but it being ſeated 
upon a craggy Rock, they ſoon found it wou d coſt 
em ſeveral years Siege; ſo that they were conſtrain'd 
to carry it on both Winter and Summer, the Soldiers 
lying under Beaſts- skins. At this the Tribunes of the 
People began to repine, as a thing wholly new and 
dangerous; complaining likewiſe of the Payment of 
Soldiers as an Innovation, and an unjuſt Artifice to 
ruine the Commons. And the next Year they got | 
the Number of the Military Tribunes to be encreas d Mil. Tri- 
from four to ſix, as it was at firſt deſign'd, but ſtill 5unc# an. 
cou'd not procure one Plebeian to be elected; and this *. 85 
number continu'd always for the future; New Stirs ** 8. 
daily aroſe, notwithſtanding the great Diverſion by * 


cels againſt Veii, the Tribunes blaming the Command- 
ers, and prohibiting the Taxes which had been laid 
pon the City ever ſince the Soldiers had receivd 
Pay. About ſix Years after they renew'd their antient 
Conteſt about the Agrarian Law, and carry d it on 
ſo far as to get it promulg'd among themſelves, tho 
not in the Senate: And in the fame Year, after 
much Trouble and Pains, they procur'd one Pleheian Mil. 7155 
to be elected into the Conſular Tribunes, Licinius Cal- Pleb.- 
dus being the Perſon. They extremely applauded U. C. 
themſelves for this, it being the firſt time that the 353: 
Commons cou'd make themſelves Sharers in the 
ligheſt Offices; and now they moſt readily permit- 
ted the Pay of the Army to be gather'd, all Stirs be- 
ing for a while laid aſide. „% THR 
The Siege of Veli was till carry'd on from Year 
to Year, but with various Succeſs, and under divers 
Commanders; ſometimes all the Beſiegers Works 
were deſtroy'd, and the Men driven back with great 
loſs by Sallies from the Town: Then the Faliſci, one 
of the twelve Nations of Hetruria, join'd with the 
Veimtes, and very much annoy'd the Romans, ſome- 
4 times 
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times to the great hazard of their whole Army. Be. 

ſides, the Reman Forces were much diverted by the 

Volſci, who ſuddenly took Anxur; and tho' in no 

long time it was retaken, yet {till it was a great hin. 

drance to the Siege of Veii. In the third Year of 

this Siege, Furius Camillus, a Perſon extraordinary for 

Courage and Valour, as well as other Excellencies, 

was made one of the Cenſors. He finding the War 

lay heavy, caus'd the Batchelors to marry the Wi- 

dows of ſuch as had loſt their Lives for their Coun- 

try; and likewiſe was the firſt, who oblig'd Orphan 

to pay Taxes. Two Years after he was made one 

of the Military Tribunes , but little fell to his ſhare 

then. Three Years after that, which was the eighth 

Year of the Siege , he was a ſecond time made 

Military Tribune, in which time he march'd againit 

the Faliſci and Capenates, both Confederates of the 

Veientes, and great Diſturbers of the Romans in. the 

Siege, and forc'd them all into their Towns of De- 
fence. | 

Dic. xiii. The Tediouſneſs of the Siege, made the Rowan 

U. C. reſolve to carry it on with the utmoſt Vigour ; and 

357. for that reaſon they created Camillus Dictator, and he 

appointed Cornelius Scipio for his Maſter of the Horſe 

Camillus drew out all the Forces he cou'd raiſe, and 

made a ſolemn Vow, that if he took Veii, he woul 

dedicate the tenth Part of the Plunder to Apoll. 

Then marching into the Country of the Faliſci, bs 

overthrew 'em in a great Battel, together with the 

Capenates their Confederates ; and after that, he 

turn'd all his Forces againſt Veii, all People greatly 

expecting the Event of this important Siege. Cami 

lus finding it very hazardous to attempt the Storming 

a Place of that Strength both by Art and Natute, 

ſecretly wrought a Mine into it with vaſt Labour; 

and finding the City incapable of Relief, ſent u 

the Senate, who order'd all who had a deſire t 

ſhare in the rich Spoils immediately to repair 0 the 
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Army, which caus'd great Multitudes of all Ranks 
to go thither. Camillus at an appointed time order'd 
a Party of Men to enter the Mine, who with eaſe 
became Maſters of the City, to the great Amaze- 
ment of the Beſieg d. Thus was the rich and ſtrong 
City of Veii taken, like a ſecond Troy, after ten Years 
Siege, which enrich'd the Romans with vaſt Plunder, 
As for Camillus himſelf, he tranſported with the Ho- 
nour of ſubduing the great Rival of Rome, triumph'd 


after a more magnificent manner than ordinary, ha- 


ving his Chariot drawn by four Milk-white Steeds ; 
a thing which the Romans look'd upon as Sacred, 
and peculiar to the King and Father of the Gods, 
and therefore they were much offended at his Car- 
riage: And indeed no Man either before or ſince 
him ever aſſum'd ſo much Honour to himſelf. 

Soon after the taking of Veii, the Tribunes of the 
People, who were ever reſtleſs, propos d a Law to 
divide the Senate and People into two Parts, where- 
of one ſhou'd ſtay at Rome, and the other remove 
to Veii, and there ſettle ; this Separation, as they 
imagin'd, being a ready means for the enriching of 
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both by the Poſſeſſion of two ſuch conſiderable Ci- 


ties. The Plebeians, now rich as well as numerous, 
preſs'd hard for this Diviſion ; but the Patritians judg- 
ing it wou'd prove the Ruine of the State, as ear- 
neſtly oppos'd it, betaking themſelves to Camillis, 
who by prudently employing, and variouſly divert- 
ing the Multitude, with much difficulty put it off, 


but with the Hatred of many of the Commons, 


But not long after, there hapned a greater and 
more apparent Cauſe of their Hatred to him, oc- 
caſion' d by his neglecting, either thro' Buſineſs or 
un, while he continu'd Dictator, to offer 
tho e Tenths of the Spoils of Veii, which at the be- 
pinning of his Expedition he had vow'd to Apollo. 


When therefore he had laid down his Office, he mov'd 


the People to reſtore the Tenths of what they had 
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receiv'd ; and the Prieſts alſo reported that all the 
Sacrifices portended the Anger of the Gods, which 
muſt be appeas'd by Gifts. So that the Soldiers, why 
had already ſpent what they had gain'd upon their 
neceſſary Occaſions, were forc'd upon Oath to re. 
ſtore the tenth Part to Apollo, which was look'd upon 
as a very hard Injunction, and caus'd great Murmu- 
rings among the People. Now, becauſe there wy 
little Gold in the City, the Ladies freely contributed 
their Dreſſes and Ornaments, which amounted tg 
eight Talents in Gold. And the Senate in requita 
of this generous Act, decreed that Women ſhou'l 
for the future have the Privilege and Honour of 
Funeral Orations, which before had never been al- 
fow'd en. „„ Es 
The Commons ſtill grew more turbulent and un- 
caſie, and moving again for a Separation, the War 
with the Faliſci happily fell out to divert them; 
for which Camillus was made Military Tribune a third 
time. He ſoon inveſted Faleri;, the chief City, 1 
large and ſtrong Place, 25 Miles almoſt North-# 
of Rome, where the School-Maſter of the Town 
drew out his Boys into the Roman Trenches, and 
offer'd him to betray the Town, by delivering up 
the Sons of the Nobility and Magiſtrates. Camillu's 
noble Spirit wou'd not permit him to hearken to ſuch 
Baſeneſs, but out of an extraordionary Greatneis of 
Mind, he immediately order'd the School-Maſter to 
be ſtript, his Hands ty'd behind him, and in that 
ignominious Manner to be whipp'd into the Town 
by his own Boys. The Magiftrates were ſo affected 
with the great Generoſity of the Roman, that they 
immediately yielded; and the Senate leaving tis 
Conditions to Cæmillus, he only find them a dumm 
of Money, and receiv'd em with all the Faliſci into 
Friendſhip. But the Soldiers, who expected great 
Plunder, were extremely diſguſted, and from that 
Iuſtant ſought his Ruine. This ſame Year, the &. 
. | | - 7255 nate 
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nate with much difficulty procur'd Conſuls to be 
choſen, inſtead of Military Tribunes, after an Inter- 
miſſion of 15 Years. And the Year following, 
Cin/uls alſo were choſen again; bur in the third 
Year, Military Tribunes, in which time the Tribunes 
of the People mov'd again for a Separation, but 
were ſo ſharply oppos'd by Camillus, that in Revenge 
they accus'd him of fraudulent Practices in the Plun- 


der of the late Wars. Camillus finding the Multi- 


tude exaſperated againſt him for feveral Reaſons, 
and that they were now ready to condemn him, left 
the City; but firſt lifting vp his Hands towards the 
Capitol, he pray d, That if. bis Baniſhment were juſt, 
and mecrly the eſfect of the Rage and Malice of the Mul- 


tude, they might Tuddenly repent it; and that it might 


viſibly appear to the World, how much the Romans were 
eblig'd by bis Actions, and ſtocd in need of his Preſence. 
Thus, like Achilles, leaving his Imprecations on the 
Citizens, he went into Baniſhment, being fin'd 


15000 A 


IV. About this ſame time, many thouſands of the 
Gauls finding their own Country too narrow for 
em, and deſirous of removing, under the Conduct 


of Brennws their King, broke into Hetruria, and in- 


velted Cluſium, à City in Alliance with Rome. Theſe 
were the Galli Senones, 4 very numerous and war- 
like People, inhabiting molt of that Part of Ha 
which now goes by the Name of Lombardy, and 
which the Hetrurians had been Maſters of before 
them ; a People vaſt in Body, rude by Nature, bar- 
barous in Conditions, and wandring as Rovers 
over many Countries. The Inhabitants of Clufium, 
much affrighted at their great Numbers, and dread- 
ful Looks, ſent immediately to Rome, begging that 
State to interpoſe by ſending Ambaſſadors and Lets 
ters to diſſuade theſe unjuſt Aggreſſors from pro- 
ceeding in their Enterprize. The Senate willing to 
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perform this friendly Part, diſpatch'd Ambaſſador 
to the Gauls, chuſing out three of the Family of the 
Fabii, Perſons of the greateſt Quality, and the mo 
Honourable in the City, for that Office. The Gaul 
at firſt receiv d em courteouſly enough; and coming 
to a Conference with em, the Ambaſſadors de 


manded the Reaſons of this their preſent Undertz 


king, and what Injury the Clufians had done them; 
Brennus made anſwer ſomewhat ſharply, That thy 
had much injur d em by refuſing to part with ſome of thi 
Lands, when they had more than they themſelves cou 
eaſily manage; and this was nothing more than what th 
Romans themſelves had done to the Albans, the Fide. 
nates, the Ardeates, che Veientes, and many other Peopt 
that they made War with. Theſe Reflections fo en. 
rag'd the Ambaſſadors, that they immediately flirr( 
up the Inhabitants to make a Sally againſt the Be. 
ſiegers, they themſelves heading em. It hapned 
that in the midſt of the Fight, Fabius Ambuſtus, one 
of the three, kill'd a Gaul of huge Bulk, and was dif. 
cover d while he was diſarming of him; whereupon 
Brennus mov'd with a juſt Indignation, immediate- 
ly broke up the Seige, and march'd directly for 


. Rome. 


Brennus, that he might not ſeem to do any thing 
meanly or unjuſtly, ſent firſt to Rome, demanding 
the Ambaſſadors to be deliver'd up, as having broken 
the Law of Nations. But Favour ſo far prevail'd 
above Equity, that the Matter being referr'd from 
the Senate to the People, no Satisfaction cou'd be 
had from either: Nay, further, the Ambaſſadors 
themſelves, were with three others created Military 
Tribunes for carrying on the War, The Gauls hearing 
this, in a great Rage haſined their March, breathing 
oat nothing but Revenge and Deſtruction to Rune, 


The Places through which they march'd, were lo 


territy'd with their Numbers, the Fierceneſs of cheir 
Natures, and their dreadful Preparations of Wer, 
that 
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:ſfadors What they gave their Countries for loſt. But contrary 
of the No their Expectations, they did no Injury as they 
1e moſt MWhnarch'd, crying, That the Romans only were their Ene- 
e Gaul: Whnics, and that they took all others for their Friends. The 
coming mans met em at the River Alia, 11 Miles from 
ors de. the City, with an Army of 40000 Foot, but moſt of 


nderta Mem raw and unskilful Men, and what was more dan- 
e them; {Weerous, under the Conduct of ſeveral Commanders. 
hat thy In this condition they engag'd the Gauls, without 
of their Neither Order or Diſcipline, or ſcarce any Courage, 
es could and were miſerably defeated. The left Wing was 
what th immediately driven into the River, and there entire- 
e Fide. My cut off: The right eſcap'd better, tho' with great 
er Pecple Moſs, fome dropping into Rome; the reſt, as many as 
s ſo en. Meſcap'd, ſtole by Night to Veii, giving Rome for loſt, 
y ſtirrd Hand all that was in it for ruin d. This Day was ever 
the Be. Maſter branded for an unlucky Day by the Romans, 
hapned Mwherein no Work of note was to be done, and was 


us, One Micall'd Allienſis in their Kalendar. 
vas dil. WM Never was Rome in the like Conſternation, as at 
reupon the News of the loſs of this Battel,and the ſudden ap- 
ediate- Mproach of the Enemy: Nothing but miſerable Howl- 
ctly for Wings and Lamentations were heard on all parts, ſome 
kaving the City, others creeping into Holes, Prieſts 
y thing hiding their Relicts, Women running like diſtracted 
anding MPcrions with their Children in their Arms, and every 
broken None ſhifting for himſelf ; ſo that Rome became aban- 
revaild Neon d, and was left open to the Rage and Fury of 
d from MWihe Enemy. For they who reſolv'd to ſtay at Rome, 
»n'd be Mquitting the reſt of the City, betook themſelves to 
afſadors ¶ the Capitol, which they fortity'd, in order to hold out 
Military Na Siege. Only ſome of the Pontifices and Pri-ſts. and 
hearing the moſt ancient of the Senators, ſuch as had been 
eathing MWionour'd with ſeveral Conſulſhips and Triumphs, 
o Kam. ho cou'd not endure to think of leaving the City, 
vere lo ¶ but on all the Robes of State, plac'd themſelves in 
of cheir {Wile Forum on their Ivory Chairs, reſolving ſince they 


f War, bad liv d in Honour, to die in State; and in that no- 
that Ml | 


ble 
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ble Poſture expected the utmoſt of what won 
tollow. 

On the third Day after the Victory, the Eaſinek 
of which much amaz'd the Gauls, Brennus appear{ 
with all his Forces before the City, and finding the 
Gates wide open, the Walls unguarded, and all things 
defenceleſs, began to ſuſpect ar firſt ſome Stratagem 
of the Romans; but after a little Conſideration, he 
enter'd the City, and marching into the Foram, he 
was more ſurpriz'd than ever, to find fo many Men 
ſitting all in that remarkable Order, and profound 
Silence, like ſo many Statues: Their ſplendid Habis 
and Ornaments, their ſteddy Unconcern'dnels, their 
Majeſtick Gravity, their Venerable Looks, together 
with that Air of Greatneſs which appear'd in em, 
made the Gaul imagine em to be an Aſſembly of the 
Gods, or at leaſt ſomewhat more than Human, i! 
one bolder than the reſt, ſtroaking + pond Beard, 
was ſtruck by him with his Ivory Staff, whereupon 
he immediately kill'd the old Man. Upon which 
began the Slaughter, the reſt of the Gaul: following 
his Example, ſet upon the reſt , and kill'd 'em all 
without Mercy or Diſtinction; and continuing their 
Rage and Fury, diſpatch'd all that came in their 
way. In this manner they proceeded, facking and 
plundering the Houſes for many Days together; 
then ſetting the whole City in Flames, burnt down 
every Houſe to the Ground. 

Thus was the famous City of Rome laid all in 
Aſhes, except the Capitol; occafion'd by the Romans 
manifeſt Breach of Juſtice, and the Laws of Nations. 
This hapned 364 Years after it was firſt built, 119 
after the expulſion of the Kings, Anno Mundi 3615, 
inthe third Year of the 997th OHhmpiad, 60 Years be- 
fore the Ruin of the Perſian Empire, and the ſetting 
up of the Macedonian by Alexander the Great, 388 be: 

fore our Saviour CHRIST's Nativity. 
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From the Burning of Rome by the Gauls, to 


the War with the Samnites ; when the Ro- 
mans began much to extend their Conqueſts. 


Containing the Space of 46 Tears, 


Ome now felt the utmoſt Afflictions and Seve- V. C. 
rities of Fire and Sword, and was the true 364. 
Ccene of all kind of Miſery and Deſolation ; the 
Town deſerted by its Inhabitants, and all its ſtately 
Buildings a Heap of Rubbiſh ; no Hopes being left 
but in the Capitol, which was now cloſely beſieg'd 
by the Gauls, and in the baniſh'd Camillus, whoſe 
Preſence was now heartily wiſh'd for. While the 
Gauls lay before the Capite!, they ſent out many Par- 
ties to Forage in all the Country about , who ra- 
rag d and deſtroy'd all the Towns and Villages they 
arriv'd at; and that with the greateſt Careleſneſs 
and Security imaginable, conceiving no ſort of Op- 
poſition, or any manner of Danger. But the great- 
eſt and beſt-order'd Body of their Forces approach- 
ing Ardea, Camillus, who had liv'd there a retird 
Life, began to rouſe himſelf from the ſullen Reſent- 
ments of his Wrongs, to the moving Conſiderations 
ofthe Miſeries of his Country-; and by a brave and 
incouraging Speech, perſuaded all the 4rdeans, that 
were able to bear Arms, to fall upon the Enemy in 
the Night- time; which was done ſo effectually, that 
ſcarce any were left to carry the News of the De- 
teat, The Fame of this Victory began to revive the 
ainting Spirits of the Romans, who now found that 
theſe dreadful People were not invulnerable ; and the 
* | Romans 
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Romans who lay at Veii, now finding Camillus's readi- 
neſs, immediately ſent to him to be their Genera; 
begging of him to forget all former Injuries, and ſucay 
bis diſtreſſed Country. He objected his baniſh'd Con- 
dition, and refus'd to act, unleſs by Commiſſion from 
thoſe in the Capitol; whom he conſider'd as the 
true Body of the ſurviving Roman State. This mo- 
deſt Anſwer was extreamly well taken , but they 
cou'd not imagine by what means to ſend to the 


Capitol, while the Enemy was in full Poſſeſſion of 


the City. | 
But for the undertaking this deſperate Attempt, 
one Pontius Cominius offer d his Service, which being 
| kindly accepted of, he thus perform'd : Putting on 
a poor Garment, carrying Corks underneath, he 
went for Rome, and arriv'd at the City when it was 
dark: The Bridge he cou'd not paſs by reaſon of the 
Guards, but taking his Cloaths and binding 'em . 
bout his Head, he ſwam down the Tiber upon his 
Corks; and avoiding thoſe Quarters, where he per- 
ceiv'd the Enemy to be awake, which he guels'd at 
by the Lights and Noiſe, he got into the City, and 
from thence to the Capitol, climbing up in the ſteep- 
eſt place with extream Danger and Difficulty. The 
Beſieg'd were much ſurpriz d at the Greatneſs of the 
Attempt, and preſently giving him his InſtruRions, 
ſent him back the ſame way he came; and this part 
of his Expedition he perform'd with the ſame good 
Succeſs that he had done the other, and upon his 
return, deliver'd to Camillus an Order of the Senate 
to make him Dictator. Camillus choſe Valerius Potitiu 
for his Maſter of the Horſe, and getting together an 
Army of above 40000 Men, he prepar'd to march 
againſt the Enemy. In the mean while, at Rene 
ſome of the Gauls hapned to diſcover ſome Foot: ſtep 
and Prints made by Pontius at his climing the Hill 
which being privately told to Brennus their King, 
he order d a ſelect Party of Men in dead of Night 
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oclimb up the ſame way , and take the Capitol by 
rprize. Theſe Men perform'd their Office with 
great Di) and much time, not any of the Dogs 
appointed för the Watch perceiving it; nevertheleſs 
it ſo hapned that ſome ſacred Geeſe, which were 
kept by the Temple of Juno, by their Ggggling and 
capping their Wings, diſcover'd them. The Romans 
every one ſnatching what Weapon he cou d, did their 
utmoſt on this ſudden occaſion; and Manlius a Patri- 
tian of great Courage, was the firſt that made Head 
zpainſt em, boldly mounting the Rampier, and pre- 
ſently tumbling down two of the Enemy at once. 
Others ſoon came in to his Aſſiſtance, and drove 
down all the reſt, not a Man eſcaping ; and the next 
Morning the Captain of the Watch was thrown 
headlong down the Rock, and Manlius rewarded as 
well as Circumſtances wou'd permit. 
Henceforwards the Affairs of the Gauls were in a 
worſe Condition, firſt wanting Proviſions, then infe- 
Qed with the Plague, which rag'd much among em; 
but ftill the Beſieg d cou'd have no Relief, being re- 
duc'd to a languiſhing and deſponding condition for 
want of Proviſions 'and Neceſlaries. So that after a 
ſeven Months Siege, they were forc'd to capitulate ; 
and it was agreed, That the Romans paying down 1000 
Pound weight of Gold, the Gauls ſhou'd immediately quit 
the City and Territories, This Agreement being con- 
fm d by Oath, and the Gold brought forth, the Gaul: 
out of Covetouſneſs us d falſe Dealings in the weigh- 
ing, pulling back the Balance as they thought fit; at 
which the Romans complaining , Bremus caſt in his 
Sword and Belt into the Scales, ſcoffingly crying, Ve 
Vitis, Woe to the Vanquiſh'd, which afterwards became 
a Proverb. Whilſt this Difference laſted, Camillus was 
arriv'd with his Army, and haſtning with a choice 
Party of Men to the Place where the Gold was a 
weighing, he came boldly, and took it out of the 
Sales, telling the Gaxls, 7 hat it a the Cuſtom of the 
Romans 
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Romans to deliver their Country with Iron, not with God. 


Therefore he null'd the Compact, becauſe made withiy 
bis Conſent, who alone, as being then their DiQator, jul 


the ſole Power of making Peace. Upon this therefore 


a Fight immediately enſu'd, where after a mof 
bloody Congeſt, the Gauls were entirely routed, and 
ſuch great Execution done upon 'em in the Purſuit, 
that all the Roman Territories were in a ſhort time 
clear'd of 'em. Thus was Rome unexpectedly taken, 


and in ſeven Months as unexpectedly recovered 


Camillus for his excellent Services having a noble 
Triumph, being now deſervedly look'd upon as thei 
fecond Romulus. | 


II. After this War was finiſh'd, the Tribunes of the 
People began to urge once more for the removing to 
Veii, which caus'd the Senate to procure Camilus to 
hold his Office of Dictator for a whole Year, which was 
ſix Months longer than the uſual time. Camillus with 
kind Words and gentle Language appeas'd the Mul. 
titude, ſhewing em, How unworthy and diſhonourable« 
thing it wou'd be for em to forſake the wenerable Seat of 
their Anceſtors, and all their ſacred Rites, which were a- 
propriated to this Place, to inhabit a conquer d and inſlavi 
City. Upon this therefore Rome was order'd to be 
rebuilt with all diligence, and all Perſons were em. 
ploy'd about it; but it was carry d on with that Haſte 
and Hurry, that the City wanted much of its former 
Beauty and Regularity; and the Water- courſes, for- 
merly laid in the Streets, now ran for the moſt part 


under private Houſes. When Camillus's ſecond fix 
Months were out, Military Tribunes were choſen ; and 
in the ſame Year the Aqui, Volſci and Hetrurians, al 
took up Arms and invaded the Roman Territories 

Ihe Military Tribunes were ſoon block'd up by the E- 

Dic. xv. nemy, and were brought to ſuch Straits, that the & 
U. c. nate made Camillus Dictater a third time, and he choſe 
366. wh ci Abala for his Maſter of the Horſe. Camillus . 
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threw both Æqui and Hetrurians, and foro d the Vol- 
; to yield themſelves, after the War had continu d 
lor ſeventy Years ; for all which he had a third Tri- 
umph. Three Years after this, Camillus being Military 
Trikune, overcame them again, together with the Her- 


k Il 
Gold 


vitheyt 
Ir, hal 
refore 


42 wi and Latines, the latter of which till now had been 
uur aithful ever fince the Battel at the Rhegillan Lake, a- 
t dn bove a hundred, Years before: And from the Hetru- — 
taken int he recover d two Towns, which they had taken | 
rered, com the Allies of Rowe. The Year following four Tribes en- 


Tries were added; namely, the Stellatine, the Nor- e « 


= mentine, the Sabbatine, and the Arnian; which now + 8 
e nde the whole Number twenty five. „E. 


About this time Manlius, who for his great Services 399- 
in ſaving the Capitol had now got the Surname of Ca- 


oli, began to grow very haughty and ambitious 


of the 


"_ 0 Hand by his ingratiating himſelf with the common 
0 p 2 ſort, his paying their Debts,and his railing at the No- 
© 11 bility, it was apparent that Sovereignty was his aim. 


e Mul The numbers that he got over to his Party, together 
> 2 Witch the War renew'd with the Volſci, made the Se- 


_ % ante procure a Difator to be created, who was Cor- Pic. xvi. 
ad TY Coſſus, who made choice of Quintius Capitolinus 17, C. 
e uf for his Maſter of the Horſe. Caſſus ſoon overthrew the” 369. 
2 Enemies, and returning home in Triumph, call'd FT 
* Manliuc to an account, and put him in Priſon. But the 

t Haſte Multitude, extreamly afflicted at this, put on Mourn- 

former Int Garments, and made ſuch e Diſturban- 

les cr. Nes, that after ſome time he was ſet at liberty, an 

of 2 bon after Coſſus laid down his Office. But Aanlius ſtill 

| l growing more inſolent, holding private Cabals, and 

= nj ling che whole City with Faction and Sedition, the 

u, Amate remitted his Buſineſs to the care of the Milita- 

"ries / Zribunes, whereof Camilus was one, and a Day was 

„the E. him to anſwer for his Life. The Place of his Trial 

2 6. 0 right over againſt the Capitol, where when he was 

e choſe cus d, he often pointed to it, and with weeping 

Ll Eyes and moving Voice let the People know, what 


tron i fies Service be had dme there. This mor' 
== 3 | 8 the 
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the Multitude to ſuch Pity and Compaſſion, that o 
millus caus d the Judges to remove him without th 
Gate to the Peteline Grove; where having no View 
of the Capitol, he was condemn'd to be throwndow 
the Tarpeian Rock, the Place both of his higheſt Hy 
nour and greateſt Infamy : And it was decreed thy 
none of the Manlii afterwards ſhou'd be call'd My. 
cus. Thus jealous was Rome of her Liberty, that ng 
Deſerts cou'd atone for preſuming to offer at that 

About three Years after, Camillus was choſen Milt 
ry Tribune a ſixth time, tho' much againſt his Conſen, 
and march'd againſt the Volſci; where Lucius his Col 
legue, eager to ingage the Enemy whenCamillusjudpt 
it dangerous, was permitted to fight alone, Camillu b 
ing left weak in his Bed. Lucius was ſoon worſtedani 
his Army almoſt routed, when Camillus rouſing him. 
ſelf, was preſently help'd up on Horſeback, wher 
making his way thro' them that fled, he drove fu: 


_ ouſly to oppoſe the Purſuers; which Boldneſs ſo in. 


courag'd the Soldiers, that they all rally d again, . 


ſolving never to forſake a General ſo famous for hi 


Actions, and ſo venerable for Age: By this the Eneny 
were ſoou ſtopp'd, and the next Day intirely routed, 
loſing Bag and Baggage, and the greateſt part of their 
Men. The Year following, great Stirs were raisdit 
the City about the Creditors and Debtors,which gar 
an Opportunity to the Inhabitants of Prenefte, 1 
Town of Latium, with its Dependents, to make lu 
curſions and Devaſtations to the Walls of Rome, to 
the great danger and damage of the City. This and 
the Troubles at home, caus'd the Senate to create! 
Di&ator, which was Quincius Cincinnatus, who appoin. 
ed Sempronius Atratinus for his Maſter of the Horſe ; and 
he was ſo ſucceſsful againſt them, that he overthte- 
'em, took the eight Towns that were their Deptt 
dents, by Storm, and Præneſte it ſelf by Surrendel 
Then returning in Triumph wich the Statue of Ju 
ter Imperator, which he put into the Capitol, he li 
down his Office, after keeping of it but twenty 15 
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hat c. Two Years after this, a dangerous Conteſt hapned U. C. 
out th between the Patritians and Tribunes of the People, oc- 375. 

o Ver caſion d by Fabius Ambuſtus a Tribune, who had mar- 


dow d one aughter to & Patritian, and the other to a 
eſt H. Plbeian: The latter being very much concern d at 
ed un her Husband's want of equal Honour, Fabius told 
d ber, That he won d ſo manage Affairs, that her Houſe 
that y dean d ſhortly be of the ſame Dignity as ber Siſters, From 
it thr chat time therefore he conſulted with Licinius Stolo 
1 Mili WY her Husband, and L. Seſtius, about preferring a Law 
Zonſen, if for making one Conſul out of the Commons. Theſe 
his Cd. two being made Tribunes of the People, labour'd ſo 
«judy (i violently about this Law, and the Conteſts were car- 
rillu ed with ſuch wonderful Heats and Animoſities on 


ſted ai both ſides, that from the Year 377 to 382, which was 
ng him fire Years, no Supream Magiftrates were choſen at 
„ Where MY all, nor any other but Tribunes and Adiles, who kept 
ove fur their Places all that time. And in all this unhappy 
(5 ſoin-W Space there was little better than Anarchy and Con- 
gain, u. fuſion-in Rome; till the Year 382, they procur'd Mi- 


us for hi 


litary Tribunes to be choſen ; but ſtill the Conteſts 


e EnenyW were kept up on both ſides ; when two Years after, 

y routed il Camillus was made Dictator a fourth time, but much Pf.. xviii. 
t of their] againſt the conſent of the People. He choſe Ami- U. C. 

: rais dug livs Mamercinus for his Maſter of the Horſe, and with 384. 
nich geil much difficulty brought both Parties to a better and 
eneſit, WF more moderate Temper ; but finding the Multitude 


make lr ſo very ſtubborn and reſolute in their Deſigns, withal 
Rome, u threatning to fine him if he comply'd not, he ſoon 
This wi lad down his Office. Upon this another Di#ator Dic. xix. 
) createig was immediately created, which was one Manlias U. C. 
) appoint i Copitolinus, who choſe Licinius Stolo for his Maſter of 385. 
orſe ; 008 the Horſe, and he was the firſt Plebeian that ever ob- 
verchren tain'd this Honour. Stolo, who had been the great 
ir Deper g occaſion of theſe Diſturbances, now took an oc- 
urrende: i cation to prefer a Law that no Man ſhou'd poſſeſs 
e of above 500 Acres of Land, which was very diſad- 
, he la Yantageous to the Patritians, and more to himſelf ; 
:nty D bor ſoon after, he was found to have above that 
| Propor- 
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Proportion, and ſo was puniſh'd by vertue of hi 
own Conſtitution. - | 


III. In the midſt of theſe violent Contentions aboy 
the Conſulſbip, News was brought to Rome, that ma. 
ny thouſands of the Gauls were marching from the 
Adriatick Sea towards Rome. This put the City into 
a great Fright, and all began to lay aſide their pri. 
vate Difterences, and to think of nothing bur of the 
common Safety ; for they had fear'd the Gaul: ſo 
much, that a Law was made, That Prieſts ſbou d be 
excus d from all Wars, unleſs in an Invaſion from he 
Gauls : All unanimouſly agreed to make Camilly 
Dictator a fifth time, now near 80 Years old, who 
refus d not the Employment in this dangerous Jun- 
cture, but preſently choſe Quinctius Cincinnatus for his 
Maſter of the Horſe. Camillus conſider'd that the 
Force of the Gauls lay chiefly in their Swords, with 
which they laid about 'em in a rude and unskilful 
manner : Therefore he furniſh'd his Men with light 
Iron Helmets, and bound their wooden Targets a. 
bout with Braſs, teaching them how to fence and re- 
ceive the Enemies Blows without hurt. By this 
means he render'd the Swords of the Gaul: ſo unler- 
viceable, that giving them Battel at the River Aniv, 


he eaſily overthrew em, which hapned 23 Years al. 


ter they had deſtroy'd the City; and after this De- 
feat, the Romans began now to deſpiſe the Gaul: 2 


much as they had fear'd 'em before. Soon after this 


Camillus in his Return homewards had Velitræ ſur- 


render'd to him without any Reſiſtance. 


But Camillus's greateſt Contention, and which was 
hardeſt to be manag'd, was with the People, who 
now returning home full of Victory and Succeſs, vio- 
lently inſiſted again to have one of the Conſuls cho- 
ſen out of their own Body. The Senate ſtrongly op- 
pos'd it, and would not ſuffer Camillus to lay down 
his Di&atorſhip, thinking that under the Shelter of his 
great Name,and greater Authority, they ſhou'd bethe 

better 
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The Conſular State: 
better able to contend for the Power of the Nobility. 
But when Camillus was ſitting upon the Tribunal, 


diſpatching Publick Affairs, an Officer ſent by the 
Tribunes of the People commanded him to riſe and 


follow him, laying his Hand upon him as ready to 
ſeize him: Upon which ſuch a Noiſe and Tumult 
follow'd in the Aſſembly, as was never before known 
in Rome: Some that were about Camillus, thruſting 
the People from the Bench, and the Multitude be- 
low crying out, Pull him down, Pull bim down ! Still 
he wou'd not lay down his Office, but taking the 
denators along with him, he went to the Senate- 
Houſe, where great Conteſts aroſe, by reaſon of 
contrary Opinions ; but at laſt the moſt popular Par- 
ty prevail'd, and a Law was made, That one of the Con- 
ſuls for the future might be choſen out of the Plebeians ; 


U. C. 
388. 


ind this hapned 143 Years after their firſt Creation, u. 


and 24 after the burning of Rome by the Gault. From 2, 


ili tary 
ibunes 


this time forwards the Military Tribunes were for ever put down. 


laid aſide, now 78 Years ſince their firſt Creation, 
after 49 Courſes of that Office, and 15 from the Con- 
ſuſbip to that, and from that to the Conſulſbip. Now 
the People were reconcil'd to the Senate, and a Tem- 


ple was preſently built and dedicated to Concord, 


according as Camillus had vow'd ; and the Patritians 


deſiring a Prætor to be created out of their Body fo 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Cicy, it was 

mmediarely. gamed enn. 
This Prætor was a Magiſtrate of extraordinary note, 
ſo call'd 4 Præeundo, a Name which the Conſuls them- 
ſelves had for ſometime. The Power and Authority 
of this Magiſtrate was very great, for he executed 
the Office of the Conſuls in their Abſence, both in 
the Senate and in the Comitia. But the principal Bu- 
lneſs of theſe Prætors was to adminiſter Juſtice in the 
City or Provinces, to which the Conſuls cou d not ſo 
alily attend; and upon that account they may be 
Ewgliſh'd, Lord Chief Fuſtices. They judg'd all Cauſes 
both Civil and Criminal, which Jaſt were call'd Ca- 
a L 2 pitales'; 


' Prater; 


Edile- 


Curulcs. 
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pitales ; in Civil Cauſes they were cloath'd in Purple, 
but when they paſs d Sentence in Criminal Cauſes, 
they were in Mourning. Upon the account of their 
Power and Honour, and likewiſe becauſe they were 
created by the ſame Auſpicia with the Conſuls, Liny 
calls them Collegues of the Conſuls, Their Ornament 
and Enſigns were fix Lictors with their Faſces, the Tog 
Prætexta, and Cella Curuls; and beſides thoſe Marks 
of Conſular Dignity, the Sword and Spear, plac'd by 
them in the Court. Their Officers in Court, beſides 
the Lictors, were the Scribes or Notaries, to enter 
things in Writing, and the Accenſi or Bailiffs, who 
ſummon'd the People together. At firſt there was 
but one Prætor, and that for above 100 Years; then 
another was created, who adminiſtred Juſtice to 
Strangers; whereupon for diſtinction ſake the firſt 


was call'd Prætor Urbanus or Major, and the latter 


Peregrinus or Minor. But as the Buſineſs and Domi- 
nions of Rome increaſed, the number of theſe Preto 
was likewiſe enlarg'd, and increas'd gradually, til 
in Auguſtus's Reign they came to Sixteen. 
Immediately after the Reconciliation between the 
Nobility and Commons, a 4th Day was added to the 
Latin Feriæ, and the greater ſort of Games were ſo- 


lemniz d; which when the ©/£4ilcs of the Commons 


were unwilling to manage according to their Office, 
the young Parritians offer d themſelves, and the Se- 
nate procur'd alſo of the People, that two Parritian 
every Year might be made edjiles, who from the 
Ivory Chair call'd Cella Curulu, had the Name of 
Adiles Curules. Theſe were created 128 Nears after 
the e/£diles of the Commons, but were of greater 
Account, as being Curule Magiſtrates, their Chai 
being ſo call'd either from Currus, the Chariot which 
carry d it and the Magiſtrates about, or from Curvs, 
becauſe it was made with crooked Feet. They had 
all the ſame Offices and Buſineſs. as the A dilis df 
the Commons, but had rather greater Authority; 
but more eſpecially they took care of the gre . 
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publick Games, ſuch as the Ludi, Florales, Circenſes, 
Megalenſes, Romani, &c. as alſo of Tragedies and Co- 
Sometimes at their own Charge they made 
theſe Shews, and ever examin'd the Plays written 
before they were ated ; and (whether from this In- 
ſpection of all Plays and the like, it is uncertain) they 
ſeem to have been the Licenſers and Judges of other 
Writings. It is further obſerv'd, that the Generals of 
Armies, when return'd home from Victory, deliver'd 
up the Corn and Proviſions which were Prize, to 
theſe Adiles Curules, as they did the Priſoners to 
the Prætor, and the Money to the Quæſtor. Thus 
were the Diſturbances of Rome allay'd, and all things. 
for a ſhort ſpace continu'd in Peace and Quiet. 


IV. Soon after theſe Affairs were ſettled, News 
came of the Gault meeting together, who had before 389. 
been diſpers'd through Apulia, and of the intended 
Revolt of the Hernici: But all Preparations were 
deferred by the Senate, becauſe they were unwilling 
to have any thing done by a Plebeian Conſul. On 
the other ſide the Tribunes began to complain, that 
tor one Plebeian Conſul, the Nobility had got three 
Patritian Magiſtrates, who ſate as Conſuls in their 
Curule Chairs, and their Prætexta. Modeſty there- 
fore ſuffer'd not the Fathers to create both the Curule 
Adiles out of their own Body; fo that it was agreed 
firlt, that every other Year they ſhould be choſen out 
of the Commons; but afterwards they were elected 
promiſcuouſly, The Year following there hapned 
a grievous Plague in the City, which ſwept away 
vaſt Numbers, among the reſt Camillus himfelf, after 
he had done ſo many noble Services for the City, 
that he was deſervedly call'd the ſecond Fonnder of 
Rome. The Plague raging both in this, and the fol- 
lowing Year, the Romans to appeaſe their Gods Stade: 
brought in Stage- Plays; ſending for Actors out of Phys frſt 
Heruria, in the Language of which Country Hifter uſed. 
lignifying a Player, thence came the Noman Word Hi. U. C. 
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ſtrio. Theſe Plays were at firſt very barbarous ani 
antick,. beginning with a plain Country Dance to; 
Pipe; after which the young Men, who jear'd ore 
another at firſt, began with rude and artleſs Verſs, 
call'd Verſus. Feſcennini, from Feſcenninum a City of 
Hetruria: This was about 40 Years after the Deaths 
of Sophocles and Euripides in Greece. Still the Plague 
continud, which with the overflowing of Tiba, 
made the Romans conſider of ſome other ways; and 
ſome of the elder People reporting, That a Peſtilenc 
was formerly aſſuag d by the Dictator's driving of ; 
Nail; the Senate immediately created 'a Di&aty, 
which was Manlius Capitolinus, who appointed P. 
narius Natta for his Maſter of the Horſe. This Nall 
with great Ceremony and Superſtition, was driven 
on the right ſide of Jupiters Temple in the Capin, 


juſt by that of Minerva, and this was the firſt Dit 


tor Created upon this account. 

The Year following, the Ground cleaving aſun- 
der in the Forum to a vaſt depth, M. Curtius, a brave 
young Soldier, is {aid to have rod into this Gulph, 
arm'd, and with great Solemnity, and ſo being 
{wallow'd up, purchaſed the Deliverance of hi 
Conntry, according to the Declaration of their 
Gods. The ſame Year the Hernici being up in Arms 
againſt Rome, Genucius the Plebeian Conſul marching 
againſt 'em, was ſlain, and his Army routed ; which 
threatning Danger caus'd the Senate to create a Dit 
tor, which was Claudius Caſſinus, who made Cornelius 
Scipio his Maſter of the Horſe, and gain'd ſo much Ad- 
vantage over the Enemy as to obtain an Ovation. 
Within a Year after, the Gauls were gather'd together 
in great numbers, and had march'd within three 
Miles of Rome, which put the City into ſuch a Con- 
ſternation, that according to their uſual way in ſuch 
caſes, they created a Dictator; and this was Quintiu 
Pennus, who had Cornelius Maluginenſis for his Mi: 


ſter of the Horſe. The Armies being drawn up ol 


both ſides, a Gaul of vaſt Bulk and Stature challeng* 
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any of the Romans to meet him in a ſingle Combat; 
which Challenge was accepted of by T. Manlius, a 
courageous young Man, who with great Bravery 
and Agility overthrew his mighty Foe, and ſlew him: 
Then taking a Torques or Golden Chain from his 
Neck, return'd, and was honourably receiv'd by the 
Di#ator ; and from thence he and his Poſterity had 
the Surname of Torquatus. The Gauls were ſo diſcou- 
fag d at this Action, that they fled by Night, and re- 
tir d into the Tiburtines Country, a People of Lati- 
m; and the Dictator return'd in Triumph. 

The War with the Tiburtines and Hernici gave the 
G:uls opportunity to do much Injury to the Roman 
Territories, which occaſion'd the Creation of ano- 
ther D:& ator, which was Servilius Abala, who choſe 
Buintius Capitdlinus for his Maſter of the Horſe, and Dic. 
ſoon quell'd the Gazls ; but Pætileus the Conſul, who xxiv. 
had been. employ'd againſt the Hernici, hapned to U. C. 
come off with the greateſt Honour. In a Year after 394. 
Peace was made with the Latines, which was advan- 
tageous enough to the Romans, by reaſon of their 
frequent Auxiliaries from them: But the Year fol- 
lowing the great Preparations of the Gauls, caus' d 
the Senate to create another Dictator, which was Sul- 
pitius Peticus, who appointed Valerius Poplicola for his 
Maſter of the Horſe, and marching againſt the Enemy „6. 
obtain'd a ſignal Victory over em. In this Year Wy 0 
were two new Tribes added to the former five and creavd a 
twenty, namely, the Pomptine and the Publican. A- fourth 
bout two Years after this, the whole Body of the „me 
Hetrurians took up Arms againſt Rome, led on by the D 10 
Tarquiniz and Faliſci; in which great time of danger, Fer 


Marcius Rutilus Aa Plebeian Was made Didtator, which 1 


398. 
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nour, it being now 143 Years ſince their firſt Crea- 
tion, He appointed Plantius Proculus for his Maſter of 
the Horſe, a Plebeian likewile ; and tho' he was oppos'd 
by the Patritians as much as they cou'd, yet he did 
great Service againſt the Enemy, and Triumph'd, but 
VVV {till 
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ſtill againſt the Senate's Conſent. The Patritian; 
were ſo enrag d at this, that at the next Election they 
took away the Conſulſhip from the Commons, ater 
they had enjoy'd it ten Years ; and this hapned in 
the 399th Year of the City. 

This occaſion'd many violent Heats and vaſt Di. 
ſturbances between both Parties, for three Years ſuc. 
ceſſively, when ſome of the Hetrurians preſs d ſo hard 
upon the Roman Territories, that another Dictatm 
was created, namely, Manlius Torquatus, who made 
Cornelius Coſſus his Maſter of the Horſe 5 but the Ene. 
my out of fear was ſoon brought to a Peace, and 
ſo little was perform'd by him. Now the Conteſt 
and Quarrels at Home were grown to that height, 
that the Senate was forc'd to give the Commons 


once more the Privilege of the Conſulſhip, four 
Years after they had taken it from em; and becauſe 


Ulury again was grown exceeding burthenſome to 
the poorer fort, they appointed five Men to order 
the Payment of Debts out of the Treaſury ; So now 
all Differences were again reconcil'd. Soon after this, 
a groundleſs apprehenſion of the Hetrurians, who were 
reported to be all united againſt Rowe, occaſion d the 
Creation of another Di& ator, which was C. Julius, who 
made L. </Emilius his Maſter of the Horſe, but he had ſo 
little Employment that he left all to the next Confuls, 
who were both Patritians. And they went againſt the 
Tarquinii and Faliſci, who were not yet quieted, and 
brought em toa Peace for the Term of Forty Years. 


V. Now Rome was for a while at Peace abroad, and 
might have been longer fo at home, had not Marciu 
Rutilus, the Plebeian Pictator, ſtood for the Office of 
Cenſor, and rais'd new Diſturbances. The Plebeian 


urg'd it hotly, but the Parritians the better to oppoſe 
em, procur'd a Diciator to be created, which was . 
Fabius, Q: Servilius being his Adaſter of the Horſe; but 
ſtill without Succeſs ; for after many Conteſts, the 
Plebeian Faction prevail'd, and Marcius was made one 
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of the Cenſors, which was the firſt Plebeian Cenſor in + o 


this City, it being 92 Years after their firſt Creati- 
on. The next Year a conſiderable Victory was ob- 
tin d over the Gauls, who now grew troubleſome 
2gain, and one of the Conſuls being wounded, and 
the other ſick, the Senate was forc'd to create a Di- 
gator for aſſembling the Comitia for a new Election 
of Conſuls, which was Furius Camillus ; who made 


P 


Cornelius Scipio his Maſter of the Horſe ; and this was Dic. xxx. 
the firſt Dictator created upon this account. Camil- U. C. 


Ju; himſelf was choſen for one Conſul, and the Death 


of his Collegue ſoon after, and the preſſing Wars 


with the Gauls, caus d the Senate to give him the 
ſole Authority, ſo that he was almoſt the ſame with 
2 Dictator. Camillus led a noble Army againſt the 
Gauls, and when they were in ſight of each other, a 
Gaul, remarkable both for his Stature, and the Rich- 
neſs of his Arms, challeng'd any of the Romans to a 
ſingle Combat. M. Valerius a brave young Colonel 
of the Foot, met him, and in a little time flew him ; 
but in the midſt of the Combat a Crow came, and 
ſitting upon Valerius's Head, with Beak and Wings 
aſſiſted him in his Fight, whence he had the Sur- 
name of Corvus, and his Poſterity all call'd Corvi- 
i. This Combat brought both Armies to a Bat- 
tel, and the Gauls were intirely routed. Camillus 
returning home, procur'd a Dictator to be created 
for the holding of the Comitia for a new. Election 
of Conſuls This was Manlius Torquatus his Maſter 
of the Horſe, being Cornelius Coſſus; and in this Co- 
mitia, Valerius Corvus, for his great Deſerts, was made 
Conſul at 23 Years of Age, a thing indeed very 

extraordinary. 
Now the Armies were disbanded, and for a ſhort 
ſpace, there was both Peace abroad, and Concord at 
home. This Year a Colony was drawn out from the 
City Antia to people Satricum, which had been de- 
froy d by the Latins; and alſo at Rome, a League 
Was concluded with the Ambaffadors of Caribage, 
| who 
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who came on purpoſe to deſire Amity between 
both Nations, as Livy relates it. About three Year 
after, the Arunci, a People beyond the Volſci, and 
one of the ſix Nations of Latium in the largeſt ex. 


tent, made a ſudden Invaſion upon the Roman Ter. 


Titories ; and upon Suſpicion that it was by the In. 
ſtigation of the whole Latin Nation, Furius Camillu 


Was created D#ator, as if all Latium had been up in 


Arms. He choſe Manlius Capitolinus for his Maſter 
of the Horſe, and march'd againſt the Enemy, whom 
he found more like Robbers than Soldiers, ſo that in 
the very firſt Battel they were diſpers'd, and that 
War diſpatch'd. A Year after, a Temple was dedi. 
cated to Funo Moneta, on the Capitol Hill, as the la 
Dictator had vow'd; and ſoon after, ſome Prodigies 
were obſerv'd, of which the Romans were ſo ſuper. 
ſtitiouſly fearful, that they created a Di@ator, to 
conſtitute certain Feaſts and Holy-days for the ap- 
peaſing of the Gods, and diverting the Judgments 
threatned: Valerius Poplicola was the Perſon, and Fi 
bius Ambuſtus his Maſter of the Horſe 5 and this was 
the firſt created upon this account. Orders were 
given, that not only all the Tribes ſhou'd go in Pro- 
ceſſion with their ſolemn Prayers, but alſo the bor- 
dering Nations; with preciſe Directions, upon what 
Days each of 'em ſhou'd make their Supplications, 
This Year likewiſe the Uſurers were proſecuted by 
the «/£diles, and ſevere Sentences given againſt em 
by the People. 

Theſe were the principal Wars and Actions of the 
Romans with their neareſt Neighbours,which are ob- 
ſerv'd by their own Hiſtorians to have been all de- 


fenſive, or at leaſt, not begun without juſt Grounds 


and Provocations ; yet theſe, which may well e. 
nough bear the Name of Defenſive Wars, ſtil} in- 
creas'd the Reman Dominions, which now containd 
in effect all old Latium, and the greateſt part of thc 
other five Nations afterwards comprehended under 


that Name, viz. the Vvl(ci, Aqui, Rutili, Hernici, and 


Arunci 
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Part of Hetruria : So that now their Dominions con- 
tain d more than double the Extent of whatethey 
ere at the Expulſion of the Kings. The laſt Dicta- 


yr before mentioned, was created a Year before the 


Vars with the Samnites, which Wars began A. M. 
1661, in the firſt Year of the 109th Olympiad, 410 
Years after the building of che City, 165 after the 


ration of the City, 14 before the Ruin of the Per- 
an, and the ſetting up the Macedonian Empire by 
Alexander, the Great , and 342 before our Saviour 


CC 
From the Wars with the Samnites, to the Wars 
with Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, the firſt Fo- 
reigner they had to deal with; wherein the 
Romans began to learn the Arts of Mar. 


CHRIST's Nativity. 


Containing the Space of 63 Tears. 
. H Rom the Romans had all their Wars nigh 
Home, and as it were at their own Gates; 
but now daily gathering ſtrength, and increaſing in 


Power, they ventur'd againſt the warlike Samnites, a 
People above 100 Miles Eaſt of Rome. Theſe Samnites 


were a hardy Nation, deſcended from the Sabines, 


ſrom whom they probably had their Name, and in- 
habited a conſiderable Part of that fide of Italy, which 
now goes by the Name of the Kingdom of Naples, 
having likewiſe ſeven, other People as Dependents, 
namely, the Picentes, Veſtini, Marrucini, Frentini, Pe- 


leni, Marſi, and Hirpini. The occaſion of this War 


was the Samnites conteſting with their Neighbours 
the Sidicini, who immediately betook themſelves to 
the Campanians for Succour. Theſe Campanians were 


aluxurious and effeminate People, inhabiting a deli- 
cious 


/runci, together with moſt of Sabina, and a great 


beginning of the Conſular State, 46 ſince the Reſto- 
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cious Country bordering on Samnium , and were ſo 
weakged, that they ſent to Rome for Aid, their An. 
baſſadors imploring it with Tears, and giving yy 
both themſelves and Country into the Hands of the 
Romans. The Senate at firft was very unwilling u 
begin a War with the Samnites, as being their Friend 
and Allies; but the importunate Cries and Prayer 
of the Ambaſſadors,and more eſpecially the ſcornfyl 
Refuſal of the Samnites to deſiſt from ravaging the 
Territories of Capua and Campania, ſo far prevail, 
as at laſt to make them undertake the War. 

The Conſuls, Valerius and Cornelius, began their 
Marches with two diſtin Armies; one to cus, 
and the othèr into Samnium. Valerius, after a mol 
bloody and obſtinate Fight, overthrew the Enemy 
in Campania , and became Mafter of their Camp. 
The Romans confeſs d they never met with more re- 
ſolute Enemies; and demanding of em, hat made 
em fly after ſo brave a reſiſtance? They anſwer, 
That the Eyes of the Romans appear d to em like Fans 
of Fire, and their Looks ſo fierce and dreadful, as not ft 

e born with. In Samnium, Cornelius, the other Con- 
ſul, having unwarily led his Army too forward in- cur, thi 
to a dangerous Place, P. Decius, a Tribune in the Ma the f 
Army, boldly poſſeſsd himſelf of a Hill above the Winans 
Enemy, who much ſurpriz'd at the Attempt, turnd {eace, 
their principal Force thither, which gave Oppottu- 
nity to the Conſul to draw off his Men to a mor II. S 
convenient place. Whereupon Decius with an un- e Roy 
daunted Bravery, though ſurrounded, brake through comma 
the Enemy, which more amaz'd em than ever; and{enate. 
the Conſul at the fame time charging with great their C 
Reſolution, ſo great a Victory was obtain'd, that Woke e 
30000 of the Samnites were ſlain. Both the Conſul that thi 
triumph'd over the Samnites, and Decius was high-Wr diſc 
ly honour'd by the Senate and People for his gien {Wonſul 
Services. | vere ſe 


Soon after this, Ambaſſadors from Campania, le: Now w 
queſted to have Garriſom from the Romans that Win. 
tes, 
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ok It ir, in Capua, and other Places, to ſecure 'em from 
vere {6 he Inſults of the Samnites, which were accordingly 
ir An. nt. But many of the Roman Soldiers were fo cor- 
ing w Nupted with the Delights and Pleaſures of Capua, that 
of the Ney began to form a Deſign of deſtroying the In- 
ling to Wabicants, and taking the Town to themſelves. This 
Friend Neſgn was communicated to many of their Com- 
Prayers Whanions in other Places, and well approv'd of, but it 
cornful Nas ſoon diſcover'd to ſome of their Officers, who 
ng the Wade ſeveral Removals to diſperſe 'em. But the 
evaild, Noldiers finding themſelves liable to be call'd to an 
\ccount, and perhaps ſeverely puniſh'd ; as ſoon as 
in their icy found Opportunity, gather'd themſelves toge- 
| Capu, ter, and daily encreas d their Numbers, march'd di- 
a molt Wealy for Rome in a rebellious and hoſtile manner. 
Enemy his piece of Boldneſs ſo ſurpriz d the Senate, that 
Camp, hey preſently created a Dictater, which was Valeriur 
10te te. vu, one of the laſt Year's Conſuls, who appointed 
at malt /Emilinus Mamercinus for his Maſter of the Horſe, and 
{werd, rarch'd againſt the Rebels, who had now forc'd 
e Flans WM. Qvintias, an eminent Soldier, to be their General. 
a nit 1 WWpon the approach of both Armies, the Rebels out 
r Con. f fear yielded themſelves, and were receiv'd into fa- 
vard in- Whour,theDi#ator having no more Imployment abroad. 
in the Wo the ſame Year, the frequent Inroads made by the 
ove the NRamans into the Samnites Country, drew em to 2 
„ turnd Nfeace, the Sidicini being left to their Mercy. 
pportl- f | | 
a more II. Soon after this Peace, the Samnites deſir'd of 
an un- Itbe Romans that the Latins and Campanians might be 
through Mcommanded not to aſſiſt the Sidicini; but becauſe the 
er; and enate wou'd not deny that theſe Nations were under 
th great their Command, and were likewiſe unwilling to pro- 
d, that Woke em, ſuch an ambiguous Anſwer was return'd, 
Conſul that the Latins and Campanians thought themſelves fo 
as bigh- Naar diſoblig'd as to revolt. Manlius Torquatus , now 
is great WConſul the third time, and his Collegue Decius Mus, 
vere ſent by the Senate to chaſtiſe the Larins, who 
nia, le: Maow wou'd be ſatisſy d with no leſs than having one 
lat Win. of 
ler, 


Dic. 
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of the Conſuls, and half the Senators choſen Out of 
their Nation. Upon certain Dreams and Prognggj. 


_ cations, that the General on one ſide, and the A. 


my on the other, was certainly to be deſtroy d; the 
Conſuls ſolemnly agreed, That in what Part the Ro. 
man Army ſhou'd be diſtreſs d, the Commander of thy 
Part ſhouſd devote himſelf to the Gods, and die for hy 
Country; which generous Reſolution was confirmed 
by Oath : And becauſe they were all acquainted 
with each others Diſcipline, and way of Fighting, 
ſtrict Commands were given that no Man upon 
pain of Death ſhould fight without Orders. 
Both Armies were drawn up in Battalia, and x 
bloody and obſtinate Ingagement immediately fol. 
low'd, the Latins preſſing very hard upon Decius“ 
Part, he according to his Promiſe devoted himſelf 
to the Gods, and ruſhing violently into the midſt of 
his Enemies, after a great Slaughter loſt his Life, the 
Latins being ſoon after entirely defeated. Nor was 
the Diſcipline of Manlius leſs remarkable than the 


Courage of Decius, in relation to his own Son: For 


he paſſing with his Troops before the Battel nigh 


the Enemy, was challeng'd by Metius, Captain of 


the Tuſculans, whom when he had ſlain and ſtrippd, 
his Father with Tears commended him for his Va. 
lour, but condemn'd him for his Diſobedience; 
which, though a ſad , was a profitable Example to 
the reſt of his Men: And after that, cruel Com- 
mands were uſually call'd Manliana Dia, The Lu 
tin now defeated, begg'd Peace; which being gt- 


ven'em, though not with the ſame Conditions to 


all, Manlius return'd in Triumph, but was met only 
by the old Men, the young ones refuſing to do him 
that Honour, and ever after hating him upon the 
account of his Son. Soon after, the People of Ar 
rium and Ardea made Incurſions into the Roman Ter- 


XXXV. Titories: But Manulius being ſick, he nam'd Papirins 


U. C. 
413. 


Craſſus for Dictator, who appointed Papirius Cuſa 
his Maſter of the Horſe, and kept the 5 on 
onths 
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Months in the Antiates Country, but no remarkable 
Action hapned. | 


q; the nd Publius overthrew the Latins, who had again re- 
1; Re. wvolted upon the account of ſome Lands taken from 
tba dem. Publius, by whoſe Conduct the Victory was 
for bi obtain'd, receivd into Alliance ſuch Cities as had 
num z been worſted, and Æmilius march d his Army, and 
at down before Pedum, which receiv'd Supplies from 
phting ſereral Places. Tho he had the Advantage in all 

 Wkicmiſhes, yet ſtill the Town held out, and he un- 
Iderſtanding that his Collegue was return'd to his 


nol WY The Cenſus for the following Year, eAmilius 


and 2 Inumph, he immediately left his Siege, and went 


mate was much offended at this Preſumption, deny- 


ſor Rome to demand that Honour ar The Se- 
ing him that Honour, except Pedum was either taken 


Dic. 
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414. 


or ſurrender'd ; which caus'd him out of Revenge to 
fe. the join with the Tribunes againſt the Patritians the reſt 
lor was ef his Time, his Collegue not oppoſing it, being 
han the Pimſelf a Plebeian. The Senate, out of a deſire to get 
n: For free of em both, order'd a Dictator to be created, 
el nigh hom it fell to AÆmiliuss ſhare to nominate, as ha- 
ptain of ing the Faſces that Month. AÆAmilius nam'd his 
tripp'd, ollegue Publius Philo, who appointed Funiu. Brutus 
his Va Nor his Maſter of the Horſe, and was the ſecond Plebeian 
Hence ; Difator in Rome. Publius was à great Vexation to 
mple td de Nobility, and was full of Invectives againſt 'em, 
1 Com- Nrocuring three remarkable Laws, whereof the firſt 
The L. ler d the very Conſtitution of the State, which was, 


ing gi: Ne the Plebiſcita ſhou d bind the Quirites or Citizens 
itions to Rome, of all Ranks and Degrees whatſoever. The ſe- 
net only ind was, That ſuch Laws as were enacted in the Cen- 


do him {Miata Comitia, ſhey'd be propos d or paſs'd by the Se- 

pon the Ne before they were voted by the People. The third, 

e of et whereas thoy had obtaind befere , that both the 

nan Ter Nenſors might be Plebeians, now cone at leaſt muſt of 
Papirii ſity be ſo. So now the Majeſty of the Roman State 

% Cura Ns more impair'd by the Authority of theſe two at 

14 ſome eme, than it was augmented by their Valour abroad. 


Months In 
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and C. Mænius were Conſuls, Pedum was taken by 


| thoſe Days. The ſeveral People of Latium had fe. 
veral Conditions of Peace appointed em, ſome bein 
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In the following Year, wherein Farius Camilly 


Storm, and the Conſuls in purſuit of the Viator 
conquer'd all Latium, bringing it and ſome neigh. 
bouring Parts to an intire Submiſſion ; for which 
they triumph'd, and had Statues on Horſeback ere 
ed for em in the Forum, an Honour very rare in 


rewarded and honour'd, others puniſh'd and (if. 
grac'd, according as their former Behaviour had been, 
To Antium was ſent a new Colony, the old Inhabi- 
tants being forbidden the Sea, and had all their long 
Ships taken from em, but had leave to enter them. 
ſelves in the Colony, and were made free of that 
City. The Ships were ſome of em brought into the 
Roman Arſenal, others burnt, and with their Refs 
or Beaks, was the Gallery or Pulpit for Orations in 
the Forum adorn'd ; whence that had afterwards the 
Name of Roſtra. The Year following, Minucia, 1 
Veſtal Virgin, was bury'd alive in the Campus Seil. 
ratus, which, as Livy believes, had its Name from 
Inceſt; for ſo Incontinency in thoſe Women w 
call'd. And in the ſame Year, Publius Philo was 


made Prætor, who was the firſt Plebeian that obtaind 
this Honour, the Senate little regarding it, having 


been ſo often overpower'd in matters of the greateſ 
conſequence: And this hapned in the 416th Year of 
the City, and 28 Years after the firſt Creation of 
this Office. 


III. Not long after the Agreement between the 


Romans and Latins, a War broke out between the 4 


runci and the Sidicini in Campania, in which the lat 
ter conſtrain'd the former to abandon their ancient 


| Seats and ſettle in Sueſſa, which was afterwards calld 


Arunca. The Arunc; had given up themſelves to the 
Romans, who thereupon order'd em Relief; but ie 
2 deſerring it, loſt the opportunity of aſſiſting 
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em. But in the next Year, the Sidicini with their 
Confederates and Neighbours, the Inhabitants of 
Cales, were overthrown ; and Valerius Corvus, now 
the fourth time Conſul for the following Year, and 
one of the greateſt Rowan Commanders of his time, 
took Cales alfo, in which he plac'd a Colony of 
2500 Perſons. Corvus return'd in Triumph; but 
he and his Collegue being employ'd in ſome ſmall 
Actions abroad, a Di&ator was created for the hold- 
ing the Comitia for the Election of new Conſuls, : 
which was Æmilius Mamercinus, who appointed Dic. 
Publius Philo for his Maſter of the Horſe, Two Years XXXV1l 
before this, a Di&ator was created, and another a C. U. 
Year after this; but by reaſon of their undue Electi. 418. 
on, and their not acting, I ſhall not reckon em a- 
mong the Number of Di#ators. Affairs abroad 
were in a peaceable poſture for ſome time, but in 
two or three Years, the mere Rumour of an Inya- 


161 


rds the ſion by the Gauls occaſion'd the Creation of a Diffa- 
cio, 18 tr, which was Papirius Craſſus, his Maſter of the Dic. 
us Seel. Horſe being V. Poplicola ; but neither of 'em had a- xxxviil, 
je from ny extraordinary Employment. In this ſame Year, U. C. 
en was two new Tribes were added, namely, the Metian 421. 
= hey and the Scaptian, for the late admitted Citizens, 

1 


which now made the Number twenty nine: The Tribes en- 


having WW 4runci were alſo made free of the City, but without creas d a 
greateſt I the Privilege of Voting, by a Law prefer'd by Pa- 9 
Year of pirius the Prætor. 5 
tion of About a Year after the Settlement of theſe Matters, 
above 170 Women were put to death for the Art of 

| Poyſoning, being diſcover'd by a She-ſlave. This was 
een the WM lock'd upon, as ſuch a Prodigy by the Superſtious 
1 wy People, that a Di#ator was created to drive a Nail 9% 
t 2 VI. 


into Fupiter's Temple, as the beſt Remedy for the 


; : ea xxxix. 
9 Diſtempers of the State. Quintius Varus was the Man, 
ds call and Valerius Pontius his Maſter of the Horſe ; and this was 422 
=, the ſecond Di&ator created upon that account. For ; 
but 


but the two ſucceeding years, a War was carry d on againſt 
aflifins WY the Inhabitants of Privernum in the Volſcian State, who 
* 5 M were 


I62 


424. 


principal Note among the Arunci. 
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were drawn into it by Vitrarius Vaccus, a Man of 
The firſt Year 
they were overthrown, the next Vitrurius was taken 
Priſoner, and Privernum ſurrender'd; the principal 
Actors with Vitrurius being put to death, and the 
reſt of the Inhabitants made free of the City: This 
hapned in the fame Year with Alexander's deſtroying 
the Perſian Empire, and his ſetting up the Macedonian, 
and 60 after the burning of Rome by the Gauls. In a 
Year or two after, the Inhabitants of Palæpolis inCan- 
paniu, truſting to the Treachery of the Samnites, and 
taking advantage from a Plague in Rome, commit- 
ted great Acts of Hoſtility againſt the Romans, who 
dwelt about Cumæ and Falernus. War was preſenthy 
declar'd againſt 'em ; and tho' they were afliſted by 
the Samnites and Tarentines, a People beyond 'em, yet 
they were forc'd to yield up their City, which ſtood 
in the ſame place, where Naples did afterwards, and 
the Samnites loſt three of their own Towns. The 
Zarentines nevertheleſs proceeded, and drew the San. 
mites With the reſidue of the Palæpoltians again into 
the War, wherein the Veſtini, together with their Al- 

lies, were allo ingaged; t. 
In the beginning of this War, great Commotions 
happen'd in the City, occaſion'd by one Papirius, who 
had given up himſelf as Slave to Publius, a ſevere Uſu- 
rer, to work out his Father's Debt. Papirius being 
both young and beautiful, Pablius attempted to abnle 
him after a filthy manner, and upon his refuſal, moſt 
cruelly ſcourg'd him. In this condition Papirias fled 
to the People, who were ſo affected with his barba- 
rous Ulage, that they procur'd theſe two Laws ſhort- 
ly after: Firſt, That no Man ſhou'd be detain d in Bonds 
except for beinous Miſdemeanors, and iben not after Puniſh: 
ent. The Second, That the Money and Goods, not tht 
Bod, of the Debtor ſhould he reſponſible: Whereupon al 
Priioners for Debt were immediately ſet at Liberty. 
Ihe following Year, the Vein; were overthrown by 
tus Scava, the Conin!, and two Towns _ 
| rom 
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Yea from 'em. His Collegue, Furius Camillus, being Dic. xl. 
ſick at Samnium, nam d Papirius Curſor for Dictator, U. C. 


taken 1 
iCipal the moſt famous Commander in thoſe times, who 428. 
d appointed Fabius Rullianus for his Maſter of the Horſe. 

This Papirius being encamp'd nigh the Samnites, was 
oping forc d to return to Rome to renew his Auſpicia, leav- 
Lan ing a moſt ſtrict Command to Fabius not to ſtir out 

N of his Trenches in his abſence: But Fabius finding a 
c. great Advantage, engag d the Enemy, and made a 
1 and great Slaughter of em. The Di#ator in a great Rage 
u return d to the Camp, and wou'd have put him to 
"who death, but the Army reſcu'd him; which caus d 
ſentl Papirius to make great Complaints to the Senate, with- 
ed by al urging the abſolute neceſſity of a ſtrict Diſcipline 
n, ye and Authority. But at laſt the Intreaties of the Fa- 
1 thers, with the Commotions of the Tribunes and Peo- 
5, And ple, prevail'd with him to ſpare his Life. This Seve- 

The rity of Papirins ſo alienated the Hearts of the Soldi- 
0 ers, that it almoſt coſt him the loſs of a Battel ſoon 
* after, which conſtrain'd him to be more Popular 
ie Al for the future; after which he overthrew the Sam- 

ites, and ſo much waſted their Country, as forc'd 

lows them to deſire a Peace. | 
who The Samnites ſoon return'd to their former Enmi- 
Uu. , and in two Years time they grew ſo ſtrong, that 
being dhe Senate thought it neceſſary to create a Di#aror Die. xli. 
abuſe to oppoſe 'em, and this was Cornelius Arvina, who U. C. 
„ moſt appointed Fabius Ambuſtus for his Maſter of the Horſe, 431. 
e! and gave the Enemy a great Overthrow ; by which 
ack the Samnites were ſo weaken'd, that they ſent all their 

ſhort- Priſoners and Plunder to Rome, together with the 
Bonds, dead Body of the Auther of the Revolt, who had 
pm. kill'd himſelf to avoid being deliver'd up, and all to 
vor the burchaſe Peace. The Senate only receiv'd the Men, 
on all With ſuch Goods as were particularly challeng'd, and 
berty. deny'd em Peace. Inrag'd at this, Pontius, the chief 
wn by Man among 'em, drew out the Samnites to a place, 

taken call d Caudium, and putting ten Soldiers in the Habit 

on ef Shepherds, he ſent em to Calacia, where the Conſuls 


M 2 


lay, 
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lay, with Inſtructions to report that the Samnites were 
now in Apulia before Luceria, and bad almoſt taken 
it. The Conſuls believing this Report made all 
ſpeed to relieve the Town, leſt their Allies, the 
Apulians might be oblig' d to join with the Samnites, 
Now the Romans had but two ways to march to Ly- 
ceria ; one large enough, but far about; the other 
a narrow Paſſage through the Straits of Caudium, 2 
Placeencompaſs'd with high Mountains, and extream 
difficult and dangerous to paſs, if an Enemy were 
nigh, The Conſuls leading their Army through this, 


were immediately block'd up on all ſides by Pontiu, 


who had poſſeſs d himſelf of all the Defiles 
The Samnites having got the Romans at this great 
advantage, immediately ſent to Herennius Pontins'sFa- 
ther, to know how to proceed. Herennius ſent two ſe- 
veral Meſſages, the firſt co diſmiſs the Romans without 
any Injury ar all, the ſecond to put 'em all to the 
Sword ; urging, That one 7 theſe two ways was abſolute) 
neceſſary ; for the firſt would lay a perpetual Obligation on 
a moſt powerful People, and the ſecond wou'd be a great 
weakning of a meſt formidable Enemy; and that no thirs 
Way cou d either gain their Friendſhip, or diminiſh their 
Strength. But this prudent Counſel wou d not be heard; 
ſo the Romans had theſe Articles allow'd em: Futlt, 
That their Army ſhou'd march away only with their under 
Garments, having firſt in teen of Slavery paſs'd under tht 
Jugum or Gallows : Secondly, They ſhou'd wholly quit al 
Samnium, and remcve all their Colonics : And, Thirdly, 
Both Roman and Samnite ſhould live under the [amt 


Terms of Confederacy and Alliance. The Romans wee 


conſtrain'd to ſubmit to theſe diſgraceful Articles, and 
with wonderful Shame, Anger, and Confuſion, te- 
rurn'd to Capua diſarm'd and half naked, and from 
thence to Reme, The whole City was moſt ſenſibly 
affficted at their ſhameſul Diſaſter ; their generow 
Blood boiling in their Veins, and nothing but Fury 
and Revenge appear'd in their Faces. The Conſul 
refus d to appear abroad, or to act, for which reaſon 
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| of an Election of Conſuls, the State for a while fell 
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a Dictator was created for holding the Comitia of a new Dic. xlit 
Election, which was Amilius Papus, who appointed U. C. 
Valerius Flaccus for his Maſter of the Horſe. But inſtead 432. 


into an Interregnum, there being nothing but Grief 
and Vexation in all places, and the whole City put 
into Mourning. Es | | 
But the Year following, Conſuls were choſen, 
Papirius Curſor and Publius Philo being the Perſons ; 
and the Senate being aſſembled, Poſtbumius, one of 
the laſt Years Conſuls, generouſly offer'd himſelf to 
be deliver'd, together with his Collegue, up to the 
Enemy, and ſo to break the Caudine Treaty, urging, 
That only they two were obliged to obſerve the Articles, 
and not the State, which was altogether ignorant of what 
was done. This was gratefully accepted of, but Pon- 
tus refus'd to receive em, greatly exclaiming againſt 
the Perfidiouſneſs of the Romans. But the Army ſoon 
march'd againſt them under the Conduct of Papiri- 
1, and ſufficiently reveng'd themſelves of all former 
Affronts, overthrowing em in ſeveral Battels, makin 
em all paſs under the Jugum, recovering fervent 
Towns, and freeing the 600 Hoſtages which they 
had deliver'd to 'em in the Caudine Treaty; fo that 
the Samnites cou'd very hardly obtain a two Years 
Truce. In the time of this Truce, two new Tribes Tribes en. 
were added to the reſt, namely, the Ufentine and Fale- res d a 
rine, which made the Number thirty one. The Sam- = 8 
rites, incourag'd by ſome others, broke their Truce, ** 6 
which together with the Hetrurians warlike Prepara- we li. 
tions, occaſion'd the Creation of a Dictator, which a 
was L. e/Emilius, who made L. Fulvius his Maſter of ©* © 
the Horſe, and in a bloody Battel overthrew the E- 437. 
nemy, who came to relieve Saticula, which he had 
inveſted. The next Year, another Dictator was created 
to carry on this War, which was Fabius Maximus, 
who choſe Auleus Cerretan for his Maſter of the Horſe, 
and took Saticula, managing the War with great 
duccefs againſt the Samnites, and conſiderably in- 
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larging the Roman Dominions in thoſe Parts. 

The following Year, a dangerous Conſpiracy was 

; diſcover'd at Capua; and this occaſion'd the creating 
Dic. xlv. of a Diftater, which was C. Mænius, who made 
U. C. choice of M. Foſlius for his Maſter of the Horſe, and 
439. ſoon ſuppreſt that Diſturbance. The next Year the 
Samnite War was carry 'd on with great Vigour, and 
Dic. xlvi. a Pictater created, which was C. Petælius, who made 
DU. C. M. Foſlius his Maſter of the Horſe, and gain'd great 
440. Advantages over the Enemy. After which the Re 
mans had a ſhort breathing time, and but a ſhort 

one; for ſoon after, the Herruriaus making great 

Dic. Threats, and as great Preparations, another DiUatu 
xIvii was created, which was Funius Eubulcus, who per- 
U. C. form'd little againſt 'em, by reaſon of their keeping 
441. upon the Defentive. In this ſame Year Appius Claw 
dius being one of the Cenſors, made the famous Cay- 

ſey, or Highway call'd Via Appia, a prodigious 

Work, together with the Channel of freſh Water, 

which he brought into the City ; which Works he 


166 


all alone accompliſh'd, according to Livy, A Year or 


two was employ 'd againſt the Hetrurians, till at lat 
Dic. Papirius was made Diel ator, who chuſing Bubulcus h 
xlviii. Maſter of the Horſe, gave em the greateſt Overthrow 
U. C that they ever received yet, all their choiceſt Men 


443. being loſt; and from that time they were never able 


to perform much againſt Rowe Four Years after, 
Dic. xlix. a Dictator was created for holding the Comitia fot 
U, C. Election of Conſuls, which was Cornelius Sci pie, and 
447. Decius Mus was his Maſter of the Horſe, in the ſecond 
Year aſter this, the Semnires, after many and great 
Lofiles, obrain'd a Peace, 12 Years after they broke 
their Truce, and the ancient League was renewe 
with 'em, and this hapned 37 Years after the fit 

War with that Nation, 


U. C. Soon after this Peace was concluded, the Roman 
440. turn'd their Arms againſt the Aqui, and chaſtizd 
them for alſiſting the Samnites, which affrighted 
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ther Nations into Subjection, the Roman Dominions 


now daily encreaſing. But however ſuch Reſi- 


ſtance was made as they thought it neceſſary to have 


2 Difator, which was Junius Bubulcus, who choſe Dic. l. 
M. Titinius for his Maſter of the Horſe, and in eight U. C. 


days time return'd in Triumph. In leſs than a 
Year after, the Fame of the Herrurians joining with 
the Umbrians, a People on the Nerth of them, and 
the Sabines, occaſion d the creating of another Dicta- 
tor, which was Valerius Maximus, who appointed 
Amilius Paulus for his Maſter of the Horſe, This 
Dictater intirely broke the Power of all the Hetruri- 
ans, reducing all their Territories to the Roman Sub- 
jection ; which happen'd above 430 Years afrer the 
firſt Wars with thoſe People. The Umbrians were 
likewiſe much weakned, and loſt a conſiderable Part 
of their Country; the Romans {till extending their 
Dominions on all ſides, and continually increaſing 
their Strength. | 


During ſome ſort of Intermiſſion abroad, the Com- 
mons began to fall into their former diflatisfy'd Hu- 


| mour, and the Tribes much complain'd that all the 


Prieſts and Augurs were created out of the Parritians, 


and urg'd that the Plebeians might alſo partake of thoſe 


Offices. The Senate made no great Oppoſitions, as 


| being ſufficiently accuſtom'd to yield in matters of 


greater moment : So that whereas at preſent there 
were but four Chief Prieſts, and as many Augurs, an- 
lwering to the four Tribes in the City, now four more 
were added, and to thoſe, five more out of the Body 
of the Commons. And in this ſame Year, Valerias, 
the Conſul, preferr'd a Law of Appeal more carefully 
enacted ; which was the third time this Law was con- 
firm'd ſince the Expulſion of the Kings, and always 
occaſion'd by the ſame-Family. The ſame Conſul 


| fell upon the Æ qui, who were now in Rebellion, and 


in a little time they had nothing left em of their an- 
tient Fortune but the Stoutneſs of their Tempers. The 
M 4 ſollow- 


451. 


Dic. li. 


U. C. 
472. 
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Tribes en- following Year was a Luſtrum, and two new Tribe, 


creas d 
ſeventh 
Time. 


were added to the former, namely, the Anienſis, and 
the Tarentine, which now made the whole Number 


V. C. thirty three. The City was alſo much increas' d, for 


454. 


V. C. 
462. 


at the next Luſtrum, five Years after, there were c«{;q 
no leſs than 262 322 free Citizens. 

Within a Year after this, the Sammites, after fix 
Years reſpite, broke their League with the Romans, 
and with them were fought ſeveral Battels, the n- 
nites being a\molt always Loſers. But the moſt me- 
morable was that about three Years after this laſt 
Breach, when they had got the Umbrians and Gaul; 


with ſome of the Herrurians to aſſiſt them, and te- 


ceiv'd a moſt dreadful Overthrow by the Conſul 
Fabius Maximus and Decius Mus. In the midit of. 
this Fight, Decius ſeeing his Party retire, and in 
danger of being defeated, he follow'd the great Ex- 
ample of his Father above forty Years before, and 


moſt ſolemnly devoted himſelf to the Gods; then 


ruſting into the midſt of the Enemy with an extra- 
ordinary Fury and Courage, he recover'd his Ar- 
my, but with the loſs of his Life. About two Years 
aſter, Papirius, Son to the former, got a noble Vid. 
ry over them, took above 15000 Priſoners, gain d 
{everal Towns, and vbtain'd a ſplendid Triumph. 
But the following Year, the Sæmzites ventur'd ano- 
ther Battel, and had better Fortune, overthrowing 
Fabius Gurges, the Conſul, which put the Senate up- 
on removing of him. But his Father, Fabiss Maxi 
mut, to prevent tbe 1 ijgrace, promis d to be I 1ev- 
tenant to bis Son; which Office he perform'd !o 
well, as he procur'd him a great Victory, and 4 
Triumph. And within two Years after, the Sen- 
nites were ſo mortify'd, as to beg a Peace, after Pin- 
tins their General had been taken and ſlain, which 
wis at laſt granted em, and the League was renew d 

with 'em a fourth time. . | 
In leſs than a Mears time, the Samnite again brohe 
their League, but were puniſh'd with the lots of ms 
| ra 
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cal Battels and more Towns, over whom Dentatus 
the Conſul triumph'd twice in one Lear; after 
which were Colonies ſent to Caſtrum, Sena, and 


Adria. Two Years after, the Triumviri for Capital Tπ]2ðð ri 


Matters were created, who had Power to impriſon, 
and puniſh all Malefactors; and in the ſame Year 
:73000 Free Citizens were ceſs'd. Three Years af- 
ter that, the Commons, by reaſon of their deſpe- 
rate-Debrs, and violent Conteſts between them and 
the Patritians, withdrew themſelves into the Hill Fa- 
niculum ; which was the third Separation of the Ple- 


Capi - alen. 


hein. The Senate, to appeaſe this dangerous Tu- Dic. Iii. 
mult, created Q. Hortenſius Dictator, who, with ma- U. C. 


ny Arts, and much difficulty, perſuaded 'em to re- 
turn, promiſing them, That their Plebiſcita ſhou d baue 
the Force of Laws, and bind the whole Body Politick. 
This was call'd the Lex Hortenſia, tho' the ſame, in 
effect, had been granted twice before. Soon after, 
Wars were ſucceſsfully managed againſt the Lucan, 


467. 


a Nation in almoſt the fartheſt Parts of Italy, who U. C. 


had moleſted the Thurini, the Roman Allies. But the 
laſt of the Italians that made much Oppoſition, were 
the Tarent ines, formerly mention'd, who inhabited a 
very large and rich City in the South-Eaſtern Parts 


plunder'd ſeveral of the Roman Ships, which was the 
Occaſion and Beginning of that War. 

Nevertheleſs theſe Tarentines, tho join'd with the 
Lucani, Meſſapii, Brutii, Apulii, and Samnites, (the four 
former being their Neighbours, and the Inhabitants 


of the South-Eaſtern Parts of Italy) were not able to 


oppoſe the extraordinary growing Power of the Ro- 
mans; but were in a ſhort time ſo diſtreſs'd, that they 
were forc'd to fend for Pyrrbus King of Epirus to 
come over and aſſiſt'em. And thus began the me- 
morable War with that famous Commander the moſt 
conſiderable the Romans ever before met with, which 
happen'd in the 473 Year of the City, A. M. 3724. 


in the 4th Year of the 124th Olympiad, 228 ſince the 


beginning 


of Italy, 240 Miles from Rome. Theſe People had 


472. 
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beginning of the Conſular State, 109 ſince the burn. 
ing of the City by the Gauls, 49 ſince the beginning 
of the Macedonian Empire by Alexander, and 279 he. 
fore our Saviour CHRIST. 85 


W 


— 


. 


C HAP. VIII. 
From the firſt Wars with Pyrrhus King o 
Epirus, to the firſt Punick or Carthagj. 
nian War, when the Romans firſt ſet Fir 


out of Italy. 
Containing the Space of 16 Tears. 


I. Dirbus was much ſollicited by the Tarentine, to 

come into Italy, who, in the Name of many 
of the Italians, made many large Preſents to him, 
ſignifying, How much they ſtood in need of a General, 


fo Eminent both for Abilities, and the Reputation 


bis Arms. Pyrrbus being of a generous and ambi- 


tious Temper, promis'd 'em to come over with an 
Army, and ſhortly after diſpatch'd Cineas a Tbeſa. 
lian, an excellent Orator and Scholar of Demoſtbe- 
nes, with 3000 Men for Tarentum. Soon after him, 
he put to Sea with 20 Elephants, 3000 Hole, 


20000 Foot, 2000 Archers, and 500 Slingers ; but 


meeting with a great Storm, his Ships were much 
diſpers'd, and ſome loſt, ſo that he arfiv'd at Tar 
tum but with a ſmall Part of his Army. When he 
enter'd the Town, he refus'd to act without their 
particular Order, till the reſt of his Army were 
arriv'd ; then obſerving how the Inhabitants ap- 
ply'd themſelves chiefly to Bathing, Feaſting, and 


their Plea! res, he ſhut up the Publick Meeting Pla. 
ces, reſtrain d them from Drinking and Games, and 


called them to Arms, being very ſevere in liſting Men 
fit for Action and Service. He now receiv'd Inteli- 
gence, that Lavinus the Roman Conſul was nos 5 
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March with a numerous Army, waſting Lucania 
; he paſs'd ; and though theſe Confederate Troops 

ere not all arriv'd, he drew out his Army againſt 
tim ; but before the Armies cou'd join, he ſent to 
zvinus, Offering a Mediation between the Romans 


ſwer, That he neither eſteem d him as a Mediator, nor 


and their Adverſaries. But! Levinus return'd An- 


For had ſeen. | | 
pyrrbus advanc'd and encamp'd on the Plain be- 

tween Pandeſia and Heraclia ; and perceiving the Ro- 

mom lay on the other ſide of the River Lyris in good 

order, he planted Men all along the Bank to oppoſe 
ves, to their Paſſage : Bur the Romans haſtning to prevent the 
many ¶ coming up of thoſe Forces he expected, attempted the 
him, MWPaſiage with their Infantry, where it was fordable, 
neral, I the Horſe getting over in ſeveral places; fo that the 
ion of Nees fearing to be hemm'd in, were oblig'd to retreat 
ambi- {Walittie way;whichPyrrbus perceiving,drew up his Men 
ich an Tin Battalia, himſelf at the Head of em, and began the 
Theja- Charge. He was very remarkable for the Fineneſs 
noſthe: and Richneſs of his Arms, but more for the Bravery 
r him, and Nobleneſs of his Acts; managing the Battel with 
Jorle, Na great Steadineſs and Preſence of Mind, and perfor- 
s; but ming the Drudgery of a common Soldier, as well as 


much 
Taren- 
* 
en he 
t their 


rd him as an Enemy; and taking his Meſſengers, 
he order'd 'em to be led through the midſt of the 
Camp, and bad them go tell their Maſter what they 


the Office of a General. In the midſt of the Fight, 
Pirbus's Horſe was kill'd under him, which oblig'd 


him to change Armour with one near him, who being 


taken for the King was ſlain, and his Armour taken. 


were This Armour being carry'd about by the Romans in 
its ap- token of his Death, ſtruck ſuch a Terror into his Sol- 
>, and WWdiers, that it had loſt him the Victory, but that he 
g Pla. WW icaſonably, and with much labour made himſelf 
s, and Wknown, Whiift the Battel ſ:em'd doubtful, the Ele- 
g Men phants were ſent in among che Romans, and the Sur- 
Intel» Prize the, were in, together with their Horſes not 


on his 


March 


enduring the Smell and Bigneſs of thoſe Creatures, 
broke 


-- 
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broke their Ranks; whereupon Pyrrbus commanded 
the Theſſalian Cavalry to charge them in this Diſor. 
der, and gave them a total Rout, with great Slaugb. 
ter, tho' with the loſs of many of his beſt Men, he 
himſelf alſo being wounded. The Romans loſt nigh 
15000 Men, and had 1800 taken Priſoners; and the 
other ſide loſt 1 3000, as Plutarch obſerves out of Dix 
ny ſius. 

Pyrrhus us d the Roman Priſoners with extraordi. 
nary Civility and Courteſy, and generouſly bury'{ 
their Dead; then taking a vi z, of their Bodies, and 


obſerving that they were all wounded before, and 


what noble and ſtern Countenances they had, hz 
lift up his Eyes, and cry'd, O how eaſily might | 
conquer the World, wer: IT Maſter of ſuch Soldiers! Af. 


ter this Battel, Pyrrhus being join'd with the Auxi- 


liary Troops of the Samnites, Lucani and Brutii, di. 
rected his March towards Rome, and advanc'd a; 
far as Preneſte, laying waſte all before him. The 
Romans us'd all neceſſary Diiigence to recruit their 


Troops, and to make new Levies, ſtirring up theit 


by his Tongue, than he ever did b 


Courages as much as poſſible, Fabritius a Patritian 
inſinuating, That the Loſs was not through want of Va 
lour, but Conduct, and that the Grecians had not oven. 


come the Romans, but Pyrrhus had conquer d Lxvinus, 
Pyrrhus finding the Romans very diligent and expe- 


ditious in their Recruits, conſider'd it was more 
honourable to treat with 'em after his Vifory ; 
ſince he had but ſmall hopes of ſubduing them, and 
for that purpoſe ſent Cineas to find out their Inclins 
tions, a Man ſo powerful in Rhetorick, that the 
King acknowledg'd him, to have fform'd more Town 
his Arms. Cintas 


very cloſely apply'd himſelf co ſeveral of the Nobilt 
ty, with Preſents for themſelves and their Ladies? 
from his Maſter ; but he found them ſo ſteady and 
unmov'd, that not a ſingle Perſon wou'd receive an), 
and both Men and Women anſwer'd, That if a Tre 

ty were publickly concluded, they then ſhon'd be ww 0 
| F 
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ing Was. 8 

G finding theſe Methods ineffectual, proceed- 
d to his Buſineſs more publickly, and being come 
into the Senate, he ſaid the moſt foft and obliging 
Things in the World; likewiſe offering in his 
Maſter's Name, to return all that was taken in the 
Battel without Ranſom, and promiſing all the Aſi- 
flance that cou'd be expected for the conquering 
all lia, only asking for his Maſter and the Taren- 
ines their Friendſhip and Alliance. Theſe fair Pro- 


miſes at firſt made the Senate ſomewhat inclin'd to 


2 Treaty, till Appius Claudius, now blind and very 
ancient, was brought into the Senate-houſe, who 
by a ſtirring and incouraging Oration, ſo warm'd 
the Aſſembly, that Cineæ could be heard no more, 
but was diſmiſs'd with this Anſwer ; That when Pyr- 
ius, had withdrawn his Forces from Italy, then if be 
pleas d they wou'd treat with him about Friendſhip and Al- 
lance, but till then, they reſolv d to carry cn the War with 
the utmoſt Vigour, tho they met with never ſo many De- 
feats, Cineas, at his return, was ask'd by Pyrrbus, what 


he thought of Rome? he told him, That the Senate ap- 


ear d to him as a venerable Aſſembly of ſo many Kings; 
and the People he thought werd Me the Hydra, whoſe Num- 
bers encreas'd the more for the Defeat; for the Conſul had 
already rais'd twice as great an Army, and there were ſtill 
far greater Numbers behind. 


bus, abcut rap ſoming of Priſoners, among others, C. 
Fabricius, a Perſon eminent for his great Virtues, and 
remarkable for his profeſs'd Poverty. Pyrrbus receiv'd 
bim with an extraordinary Civility and Kindneſs, 
likewiſe offer d him Gold aſſuring him, It was no 
aherwiſe than an hoſpitable Reſpect to a Perſon, of his Excel- 
lacie; but all this had no effect upon the Steadineſs 
df Fabricius's Temper. The next day, Pyrrhus trying 
al Methods to diſcompoſe him, commanded one of 
bis largeſt Elephants, compleatly arm'd, to be hho 6 
| ehin 


Mew all reſpect and Service due to ſo great a Man as the 


Soon after Cineas's return, the Romans ſent to Pyr- 
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behind the Hangings, and in the midſt of their Dir. 
courſe, upon a Sign given, the Tapiſtry was craun 
aſide, and the huge Elephant raiſing his Trunk oye 
Fabricius's Head, made a hideous Noiſe. Fabricius, 
tho' he bad never ſeen this Creature, was not at al 
afraid, but gently turning about, and4miling, ſaid, 
Neither your Gold Yeſterday, nor your dreadful Beaſt tu dg, 
can make any Impreſſion upon me. Pyrrhas amazd x 
the Greatneſs of his Mind, releas'd the Priſoner, 
intruſting'em to him alone, with nothing but a Pro- 
miſe, That if the Senate accepted not of Peace, they ſul 


return to bim; which accordingly they did, being 


commanded to do it by the Senate upon pain of 
Death. In the ſame Year, Coruncanius, Lavi; 
Collegue, triumph'd over ſome of the Hetruria 
who had revolted ; and likewiſe this Year the Ly. 


ſtrum being perform'd, 278222 Free Citizens were 


U. C. 


474. 


ceſs'd. 


II. The Roman Army being now recruited, Sh. 
cius Saverrio, and Decius Mus, the Conſuls for the fol- 
lowing Year, were ſent againſt Pyrrbus. The Roman 


had now learn'd not to fear the Elephants ſo much a; 


formerly, and were very careful in obſerving and un. 
derſtanding Pyrrbuss Art and Conduct in Battel. Both 
Armies met about the City of Aſculum, and Pynbu 
was incommoded by a Wooddy Country, very incon. 
venient for his Cavalry, and a very ſwift Current ad 
the River, that the Elephants for want of ſure Foot 
ing cou'd not get up with the Infantry: But ake 
many wounded and kill'd, the Night put an Endto 
the Engagement. The next Morning, Pyrrbus deligi 
ing to fight on even Ground, and to have the Et 
phants in the thickeſt of the Enemy, caus d alt 
tachment to poſſeſs themſelves ofthoſe incommodw 
Grounds, and mixing Slingers and Archers amdſ 
the Elephants, with great Courage advanc'd inacli 
and well order'd Body; and the Romans not hail 


thoſe Advantages of retreating and falling on 3s 11 
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Kl. 
| k had before, were oblig'd to fight Man to Man up- 
0 on plain Ground, making a bloody Slaughter a- 
Daun 


mong the Græcian Spear-men, not minding or valu- 


K over ing what they ſuffer'd themſelves: After a long and 
oriciu obſtinate Fight, the Romans were ſo preſs d upon, 
ug eſpecially by the mighty Force of the Elephants and 
„ id g the Grecian Cavalry, and ſo overpower d, that they 
1 day, retreated to their Camp with the loſs of 6000 Men, 
5 {WF the Enemy having loſt nigh 4000. This Battel is 
155 rariouſly related, but this is the trueſt Account that 


„l can find of it. | 
) 11 After this Engagement, tis ſaid, Pyrrbus reply'd to 
being Gentleman who congratulated him for his Victory, 


FOR of If we overcome the Romans another time, we are utter] 
£058 nd. For by this time he had loſt a great Part of his 
ten Forces he had brought over, and almoſt all his parti- 
the li. eular Friends and Commanders. This Battel finiſh'd 
05 wele the Campaign, and the reſt of the time was employ'd 
in taking Care for the next; at which time Fabricius 
4, Su himſelf was choſen Conſul, together with AÆAmilius Pa- 


jw, At the nigh Approach of the two Armies Fabri- 
as receiv'd a Letter from the King's principal Phyſi- 
cian, offering to take off Pyrrhus by Poyſon, and ſo end 
the War without farther hazard to the Romans, provided 
be mighe have a Reward proportionable to the Greatneſs of 
the Service. Fabricius inrag'd at the Vi of the Phy- 
ſcian, and diſpoſing his Collegue te the ſame Opi- 


the fol- 
> Romans 
much 45 
and un- 
tel. Both 
d Pyrrius 


, 1 nion, he immediately diſpatch'd Letters to Pyrrbus to 
ur = kt him know what an ill Choice he had made both of his 
50 1 Friends and Enemies; that he was in War with Honeſt 


Men, and truſted and promoted Villains; and that the Ro- 
mans abhorr d all Treacherous Practices, it being their Cu- 
om to conquer an Eenemy by the Power of their own Arms, 


nd not by Treaſon of the others Subjects. Pyrrhus receiv'd 


n End i 
us deſgi- 
the Et 


; l hs ne Meſſage with all Courteſy, and being more and 
amo ae re ſurpriz d at the Roman Greatneſs and Generoſi- 
tHe ty, he cry'd out, This is that Fabricius, whom it is har- 


un. e to turn from the Ways of Vertue and Honeſty, than the 
t wy n from its Courſe. Such was the noble Spirit of the 
on A «| | Remans 


they warr'd againſt with good Succels ; they having 
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Romans in theſe days, where each Man minded tel bad he 
Honour of the Publick more than his own parrticy. glad tc 
lar Profit. ; when 

Pyrrbus made a ſtrict Inquiry into this Plot, ang wan); 
executed the Phyſician ; and that he might not bei U ott 
excell'd in Generoſity, he immediately ſent to Rn on. 
all the Priſoners without Ranſom, and again em. © ſuc 
ploy'd Cineas to negociate a Peace with em, being W 
now more deſirous of their Alliance than ever: du bor the 
whether the Romans believ'd their ſending home ſo ple of 
many Priſoners, too great an Obligation from an wou d 
Enemy, or too great a Reward for barely not do. third! 
ing Ill, they wou'd not accept of em gratis, bu ſuls fo 
immediately releas d as many of the Tarentines and Crrneli 
Samnites : and wou'd admit of no Debate of Alli Levie. 
ance or Peace with Pjrrhus, till he had withdrawn liſt th 
his Forces from Itah, and fail'd back to Epirus in the with ! 
ſame Ships that brought him over. The King wa * C 
much confounded at this, being very unwilling to --Bg 


continue this War, and much more to-quit it diſho- fa 
nourably ; but in a ſhort time after he was relier ld 
by an Expedition into Sicily, he being intreated by 1 
the Inhabitants, to expel the Carthaginians, and clear Tae, 


the Iſland of Tyrants. This prov'd an honourable "#794 
Pretence of drawing off his Forces, and leaving 1s Moſt 
ty ; therefore ſending Cineas before, and putting a 


Gartiſon into Tarentum, tho much againſt their Will, 25 
he embark'd for Sicily with an Army of 30000 Foot, Ed 
and 2500 Horſe, after he had been in Italj two Year s 
and four Months. » bw 0 
| * 

III. The Abſence of Pyrrbus gave the Roman rival 
much Reſpite, or at leaſt Leiſure enough to punili N of $4 


the Samnites, Tarentines, Lucani and Brutii, whom joynil 


whon 
poſter 
there 


of his 


little Hopes, but the Return of Pyrrbus, with whon 
they were very urgent, letting him to underſtand, 
That they were ſhut up in their Towns, which cou d hate 
ly be maintaind without h Aſſiſtance. Pyrrhus, toy 
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177 
had been ſucceſsful enough, within two Years, was 
glad to have ſo ſpecious a Pretence of leaving Sicily, 
when his Carriage there had been ſo diſpleaſing to 
many, thar in a ſhort time he muſt have left it with 
no other Pretence than neceſſity and Self- preſerva- 
tion. About the time of his Return, there happen- 


ed ſuch a dreadful Plague in Rome, that Cornelius 


Ryfinus, the laſt Year's Conſul, was created Di&ator, Dic. Iii. 


for the Ceremony of driving a Nail into the Tem- U. C. 

ple of Jupiter, which they by Tradition, believd 477. 

wou'd + 06h the Diſtemper: And this was the 

third DiFator created upon this Account. The Con- 

{us for the following Year were Curius Dentatus, and 

Cornelius Lentulus ; the former of which raiſing new _ 

Levies, was oppos'd by the People, who refus'd to 

liſt themſelves. Curius, reſolving to go through 

with his Deſigns, commanded the Name of every 

Tribe to be put into a Box; and the Lot falling upon 

the Pollian Tribe, the firſt that was drawn of that 

Tribe was Cited ; and not anſwering, he fold his 

Goods; and upon his appealing to the Tribunes, he 

ſold the Man too, ſaying, The Common-wealth ſtood in 

no need of ſuch a Member as refus d all Obedience. The 

Tribunes at that time did not aſſiſt the Fellow; and 

ever after that, if any refus'd to liſt himſelf in a juſt 

Muſter when commanded, it became a Cuſtom to 

make a Slave of him. 8 
Pyrrbut, by this time, had with ſome difficulty and 

danger got from Sicily to Tarentum with an Army of 

20000 Foot and 3000 Horſe, where increaſing his 

Army by new Levies, he march'd into Samnium, 

where the Romans had gathered together a powerful 

Army, Pyrrbus dividedhis Forces into two parts, where- 

of one he ſent into Lucania to hinder Lentulus from 

ſoyning with his Collegue Curius Dentatus, againſt 

whom he directed his March, then advantageouſly 

Poſted nigh Bene ventum. Pyrrbus haſtning to attack him 

there before the other cou'd arrive, with the choiceſt 

of his Men and the be of his Elephants, march'd 

i. 
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Romans in theſe days, where each Man minded the 
Honour of the Publick more than his own particy. 
lar Profit. 

Pyrrbus made a ſtrict Inquiry into this Plot, and 
executed the Phyſician; and that he might not be 
excell'd in Generoſity, he immediately ſent to on- 
all the Priſoners without Ranſom, and again em- 
ploy'd Cineas to negociate a Peace with 'em, being 
now more deſirous of their Alliance than ever: Bur 
whether the Romans believ'd their ſending home ſo 
many Priſoners, too great an Obligation from an 
Enemy, or too great a Reward for barely not do. 
ing Ill, they wou'd not accept of em gratis, but 
immediately releas'd as many of the Tarentines and 
Samnite,: and wou'd admit of no Debate of Alli 
ance or Peace with Pyrrhus, till he had withdrawn 
his Forces from Italy, and ſail'd back to Epirus in the 
ſame Ships that brought him over. The King wa 
much confounded at this, being very unwilling to 
continue this War, and much more to-quit it diſho- 
nourably ; but in a ſhort time after he was reliey 
by an Expedition into S:c:ly, he being intreated by 
the Inhabitants, to expel the Carthaginians, and clear 
the Iſland of Tyrants. This prov'd an honourable 
Pretence of drawing off his Forces, and leaving 1s 
ly ; therefore ſending Cineas before, and putting a 
Gartiſon intp Terentum, tho' much againſt their Will, 
he embark'd for Sicily with an Army of 30000 Foot, 


and 2500 Horſe, after he had been in Italy two Yea 


and four Months. 


III. The Abſence of Pyrrbus gave the Roman 
much Reſpite, or at leaſt Leiſure enough to puniſt 
the Samnites, Tarentines, Lucani and Brutii, who 
they warr'd againſt with good Succeſs ; they havin} 
little Hopes, but the Return of Pyrrbus, wich whon 
they were very urgent, letting him to underſtand, 
That they were ſhut up in their Towns, which cou d hari 
ly be maintain d without has Aſſiſtance. Pyrrhus, toy 
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had been ſucceſsful enough, within two Years, was 
glad to have ſo ſpecious a Pretence of leaving Sicily, 
when his Carriage there had been ſo diſpleaſing to 
many, that in a ſhort time he muſt have left it with 


k I] 


d the 
rticu- 


| " no other Pretence than neceſſity and Self-preſerva- 
A "WM tion. About the time of his Return, there happen- 
* ed ſuch a dreadful Plague in Rome, that Cornelius 


beine Nefnus, the laſt Year's Conſul, was created Dictator, Dic. Iii. 
* for the Ceremony of driving a Nail into the Tem- U. CO. 
dee ple of Fupirer, which they by Tradition, believ'd 47. 
"mc o wou'd aſfwage the Diſtemper: And this was the | 


Oo * third Dictator created upon this Account. The Con- 
wt MY for the following Year were Curius Dentatus, and 
1 „ Cornelius Lentulus; the former of which raiſing new 


Au Leries, was oppos d by the People, who refus d to 
an lit themſelves. Curius, reſolving to go through 
. e vith his Deſigns, commanded the Name of every 
in debe to be put into a Box; and the Lot falling upon 
len the Pollan Tribe, the firſt that was drawn of that 
"na Trike was cited ; and not anſwering, he ſold his 
| . r Goods; and upon his appealing to the Tribunes, he 
15 46 ſold the Man too, ſaying, The Common- wealth ſtood in 
5 o need of ſuch a Member as refus d all Obedience. The 
10 deu Tribunes at that time did not affift the Fellow; and 


_ ever after that, if any refus'd to liſt himſelf in a juſt 
in, % Muſter when commanded, it became a Cuſtom to 
ie Win make a Slave of him. 

| J 


Pyrrbus, by this time, had with ſome difficulty and 
danger got from Sicily to Tarentum with an Army of 
20000 Foot and 3000 Horſe, where increaſing his 
Army by new Levies, he march'd into Samnium, 
where the Romans had gathered together a powerful 
Army, pyrrbus dividedhisForces into two parts, where- 
of one he ſent into Lucania to hinder Lentulus from 
„ hon ſoyning with his Collegue Curius Dentatus, againſt 
y havill E whom he directed his March, then advantageouſly 
h wa poſted nigh Bene ventum. Pyrrbus haſtning to attack him 
Jer ſtan dere before the other cou d arrive, with the choiceſt 
1d ban, of his Men and the N of his Elephants, march d 
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in the Night-time towards the Roman Camp, hoping 


rize em; but paſſing through Woods, his 
nl fail'd him, and his Men loſt their way. Where. 
upon a Council of War being call d, while they 
were in debate, and at the break of Day, his Ap. 
proach was diſcover'd by the Romans as they march 
down the Hills, which put their whole Camp into 


much Diſorder and Fear; but recovering them. 


| urius drew out his Troops in haſte, and fi. 
40 05 the Van- guard of Pyrrbus, put him to 
flight, killing many Men, and taking ſome Ele 
phants. This Succeſs very much diſcourag'd the 
reſt of Pyrrbuss Troops, and Curius deſcending into 
the Plain, joyn'd Battel with the whole Army. I 


one Wing he repuls'd the Enemy, in the other, by 


Violence of the Elephants, he was born backto 
4 2 where calling forth thoſe who guard. 
ed 'em, they from the high Places ſo ply d the Beall 
with Darts and fired Pitch and Hemp, that they ran 
back upon their Friends, bearing down and break 
ing all their Ranks, ſo that the Victory fell to the 
Romans, Pyrrhus having loſt 23000 Men, according 
| op:. 5 | 
yy 3 Camp was alſo taken, which was not on. 


ly admir'd, but likewiſe prov d of very great uſe a. 


s: for anciently the Romans and the Nations 
—_— were wont 4 pitch their Tents without 
Order, after the manner of Booths, i the midll of 
their ſeveral Battallions ; but Pyrrbus meaſuring out 
his Ground, encamp'd his whole Army within! 
Trench. By his Example the Romans receiv'd 75 
Light and Experience as to Warlike Affairs, and ab 
terwards adding ſuch things as they found necelſlay, 
they attain d to the moſt abſolute Skill in Encany: 
ing, in ſucceeding times. Curius Dentatus obtain de 


moſt ſplendid Triumph for this Victory, being gracl 


with four Elephants, x 300 Priſoners of ſeveral Nat. 
_ with 0 Implements of the Tarentine Luxuſ 
and Rarities. A few Days aſter, his e 
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umph'd over the Samnites and Lucani: And this Year 
was remarkable for the Cenſorſhip of Fabricius and 
Amilius, who remov'd Rufinus, and who had been 
twice Conſul and once Didtator, out of the Senate, 
for having ten Pound of Silver Plate for the uſe of 
his Table: And in this Luſtrum 271224 Free Citi- 
zens were ceſs'd or poll'd. As for Pyrrlus, he bore 
his Defeat with an undaunted Mind, and receiving 
Letters from Greece and Aſia, he call'd the Epirots and 
Tarentines together, telling them that Afliſtance 
wou'd ſoon come; which Report kept the Romans 
in their Camp: And ſo taking this Advantage, the 
Night following he paſs'd undiſturb'd into Epirus 
with 8000 Foot and 500 Horſe, firſt leaving a Gar- 
riſon in Tarentum, which was more to preſerve his 
own Reputation than for any other Uſe. Thus in 
about ſix Years ended the Wars with the famous Pyr- 
1b4s, a Perſon eſteem'd the ableſt Commander of all 


the Kings in that time, both for Military Experience 


and perfonal Valour; but he knew better how to 
Conquer than how to Keep ; and from him the Ro- 
nan did not only improve the Art of Encamping, 
but likewiſe learn'd to avoid Plains, and better to 
ſuſtain the Shock of a diſciplin d Cavalry, which 
before they had deſpis d. 


IV. The Roman Name, which before had been fa- 


throw of ſo great a Man as Pyrrbus, which made way 
for farther Conqueſts, and the Eftabliſhmene of the 
Roman, Empire. In the ſecond Year after Pyrrhus's 
Retreat, Prolemy Philadelpbus, King of Agypt, ſent Am- 
baſſadors to congratulate the Reman Succeſs, and to 
enter into an Alliance with 'em. The Remans, to 
ſew him the greater Reſpect, likewiſe ſent Ambaſ- 
aors to Ægypt, where they were moſt courteouſly 
ceiv'd, and fent home laden with Gifts and Pre- 
ſents. The following Year, the Tarentines not being 
ale to remove the Garriſon Pyrrhas had left under 


N 2 Milo, 5 


mous, was now become formidable, after the Over- 
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Milo, deſir'd Aid of the Carthaginians ; and with them ty o 
giving Battel to the Romans, were overthrown. Mi- 
lo ſenſible how unable he was to reſiſt, by leave 
from the Conſul Papirus, departed with his Men, 
and quitted the Caſtle, which the Romans poſſeſſing long 


eaſily became Maſters of the City, the Walls where. one 
of they demoliſh'd. Peace and Liberty were grant- Nan 
ed to all the Citizens; and this Year the two Con. ſame 


ſuls triumph'd, having finiſh'd both the Tarentine and in th 
Samnite Wars in the Year 481. The latter of theſe ath \ 
had, with ſome Intermiſſions, continu'd ſeventy ning 
one Years ; and over theſe the Romans triumph d of th 
thirty times, namely, Conſuls twenty ſix, Didatur: the / 
twice, and Pro-Conſuls as many. Rl 
Now theRomans grew much two powerful for their 
Neighbours, for the greateſt Part of Italy was now 


conquer'd, an Acceſſion being made not only of the 


Tarentines and Samnites, but of the Lucanians allo, and Fron 


not long before of the Hetrurians. After this, the 7 


Campanian Legion, who had treacherouſly ſeiz d upon 
Rbegium, and kept it to themſelves, were beſeg d, £1 
and upon Surrender, put to death by fifty at a time. 


Soon after, the Inhabitants of Apollonia in Iliyricum 


ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome, ſome extravagant and I. 
unruly Noblemen fell upon em and beat *em ; but the 

Romans were fo juſt as to deliver em up to the Apoll. of tha 
niates. In the ſame Year the Picentes were ſubdu'd, and WM Name 


Colonies were ſent to Arminium in the Country of RI 


P. c. 
484. 


Suæſtors 
incteas'd. 


the Piceni, and to Bene ventum in that of the Samniti WM havin 
About the ſame time was Silver firſt coin'd in An, the gr 
whereas Braſs had only been in uſe till now, theit WM Occat 
Riches being increas'd by their Conqueſts, and large BY their; 
quantities of Silver were found in a Caſtle of the Sm 1,,,,. 
mites. A Near after, the Sabines, who ſome Years paſt that P 
had been made Denizons of Rome, receiv d now allo mans þ 
the Power of Voting in Elections. About four Yea By ,,,.... 
after that, the number of the Quaõæſtors were encreasd Bil the fo 
from four to eight; and in the ſame Year the redudt juſtify 


on of the Umbri and Sallenl ini, together with the 9 clarin 
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ty of Brunduſinm, compleated the Conqueſt of a'l LH. 


Now were the Roman Dominions much larger than 
ever, containing the whole Body of old Itah, and 
the ſeveral Italian Nations, being about 500 Miles 
long, and 130 broad, which comprehended about 
one half of that Country which now goes by the 


Name of Italy, as was formerly obſerv'd. Juſt at the 


ſame time began the firſt Punick or Carthaginian War, 
in the 489th Year of the City, 4. M. 3740, in the 
ath Year of the 128th Olympiad, 244 ſince the begin- 
ning of the Conſular State, 125 ſince the Deſtruction 
of the City by the Gauls, 65 ſince the beginning of 
the Macedonian Empire by Alexander the Great, and 
263 before our Saviour's Nativity. 195 


S 


From the Beginning of the firſt Punick Var, to the 


Beginning of the ſecond; the Romans now 


growing powerful by Sea as well as by Land. 


Containing the Space of 47 Tears. 


I. # þ HE Carthaginians made up a very large and 

powerfulCommon- wealth, commanding moſt 
of that part of Africa which now goes by the general 
Name of Barbar); their Dominions extending about 
2000 Miles in length, all bordering upon the Sea; 
having beſides the Iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, and 
the greateſt part of Sc, with other leſſer Iſles. The 
Occaſion of the Romans War with this Nation, was, 
their joining with Hiero King of Syracuſe againſt the 
Mamertines, and for beſieging Meſſana, which oblig'd 
that People to ſend to Rome for Succour. The Ro- 


nens had not forgot the Cartheginians aſſiſting the Ta- .. 


rentines againſt them not long before ; and becauſe 
the former Carriage of che Mamertines was not eaſily 
ſtify'd, they made that their Pretence of their de- 
Caring War againſt the Caribaginians. And Appius 
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Claudius, one of the Conſuls, was immediately ſent 
over to Sicily with an Army and a ſmall Fleet, 
With much Danger and Difficulty he paſs'd the 
Streights between Italy and Sicily, but with that 
Succeſs, that he rais'd the Siege of Meſſana in a ſhort 
time, and after that defeated both Hiero and the Car. 
thaginians in two ſeveral Battels. Appius return d to 
Rome with a noble Triumph, which was the firſt 
that ever was obtain'd upon the Account of Fo- 
reign Actions. Notwithſtanding the great waſt 
ing of the People by continual Wars, 292224 Free 
Citizens were ceſs'd this Year ; and in this Year 
D. Funius Brutus firſt brought in the Cuſtom of 
having Fencing Matches perform'd by Gladia- 
tors at Funerals, a Cuſtom very much in uſe after. 
Wards. | 
The following Year, both the Confuls were or- 
der'd for Sicily, with all their Legions, And they 
manag'd the War fo ſucceſsfully, that going to inveſt 
Syracuſe it ſelf, Hiero was affrighted into Obedience, 
perceiving that the Romans moſt probably wou d be 
Conquerors; and ſo he made Peace upon theſe 
Terms, To reſtore all their Priſcners without Ranſom, and 
20 pay a hundred Talents of Silver. The Romans more 
readily embrac'd the Alliance, becauſe the Carthagi- 
ian; being Maſters at Sea, they cou'd not ſafely ſup- 
ply the Armies with Proviſions and Neceſſaries, e. 
pecting that he {hou'd chiefly take care about that At- 
fair. Valcrizs, one of this Year's Conſuls, from Me//ans 
had the Surname of Meſſala, who alſo having taken 
Catana, carry d from thence a new Sun-dial to Rome, 
Popirius Curſor having 30 Years before ſet up the fi 
that ever was in this City. This, tho' not perfect, 
the People made uſe of 99 Years, till M. Philippus 
the Cenſor ſet up a perfect one by it; and about that 
time, Scipio Nuſica being Cenſer, firit made the equal 
Diviſion of the Day into Hours, by Water dropping 
out of one Veſſel into another. This Year the City 
being much afflicted with a Peſtilence, a Dictator wh 
| : „„ create 
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created for the Ceremony of Driving a Nail into Dic. liv: 
Jupiters Temple: This was Fulvius Maximus, who U. C. 
made Marcius Philippus his Maſter of the Horſe ; and ago, 


Free came to relieve it, was overthrown by Psthumius and 
Year Mamilius the Conſuls at Land; fo after a long Siege 
m of it was taken. The News of this was very grateful to 
ladia- the Citizens of Rome, who had began to think of no- 
after. thing leſs than the clearing of Sicily, and the Con- 
queſt of that Iſland; and to that they directed all 

e or- their Counſels. On Land indeed they ſeem'd ſuffici- 
they ently proſperous, for the two ſucceeding Conſuls 
inveſt manag'd the War with good Succeſs; but the Cartha- 
ence, inians Without controverſy being entire Maſters at 
1d be ea, by that means, procur'd the Maritime Towns to 
thele revolt to them : So that the War was not only ba- 
, and lanc d between the two Intereſts, but Icaly was alſo 
more grievouſly infeſted with the Cartbaginian Fleet, while 
thagi- Africk was out of all danger. Theſe Conſiderations 
7 ſup caus'd 'em diligently to apply themſelves to Sea-Af- 
$, ex. fairs, of which they were wholly ignorant before; 
at Af- therefore they found it a matter of extraordinary dif- 
1 an ficulty as well to build Veſſels as to make uſe of em; 
taken for Italy had been as free from Shipwrights as from 
Rome, Seamen. Having thoroughly obſerv'd a Carthaginian 
e firk Veſſel or two driven a ſhore, they ſer about 100 
rfect, Veſſels of five Oars of a ſide, and 20 of three, which 
22 they fitted out as well as they cou'd, after an odd 
t that way teaching their Men to row upon Dry-Land ; 
equal well knowing that their Courages mult ſupply all 
ping other Defects. | | 
City Thus meanly rigg'd out, in the fourth Year of this 
or was War, the Conſuls Cornelius and Duilius boldly ventur'd 
reated N them- 


he was the fourth Dictator created upon this Ac- 
count. . 

The Romans, by the Alliance with Hiero, found 
themſelves ſo eas d of the Burden of the War, that 
the following Year they ſent but two Legions to Sici- 
Y; at which time Agrigentum was inveſted by the Ro- 
mans, and Annibal, the Carthaginian Admiral, who 
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themſelves abroad, and more boldly ventur'd to en- 
gage an Enemy, who for many Ages had Been the 


Inheritors of the Dominion of the Sea, both by their 


Power and their Skill; a thing much admir'd by all 
Hiſtorians. Cornelius the Admiral parting from the 
reſt of his Company with 17 Gallies to reduce Lipara, 
was ſurpriz'd by a greater number of the Carthagin;- 
ans, and taken with the reſt of his Fleet. But his 
Collegue Duilius was much more ſucceſsful, firſt de- 
feating 5o Sail of the Enemy, then falling upon the 


| reſt of their Fleet, by the help of a new invent. 


ed Engine to grapple with their Veſſels, by 
which they cou'd board 'em, and fight as on 
Land, he obtain'd a ſignal Victory over 'em, taking 
50 of their Veſſels ; then purſuing it, rais d the Siege 
of Ageſta, and took Marcella by Storm. Theſe Suc- 
ceſſes were ſo unexpected by the Senate, that they 
decreed Duilius unuſual Honours ; for beſides his ob- 
taining the Glory of the firſt Naval Triumph, he was 
ever after attended from Supper with Muſick and 
Flambeaus. Amnnibal on the other fide, to ſecure 
himſelf from Puniſhment, with all ſpeed ſent one of 
his Friends to Carthage before the Battel was known 


here, who gave an Account to the Senate, that the 


Romans were under Sail with a great Fleet, and he 


wanted Inſtructions about engaging em. The de- 


nate, upon this, gave Orders to fight without de- 


lay; to whom the Meſſenger reply'd, Tt he bad 


already fought, and was overthrown 5 by which means 


he prevented their condemning an Action they had 


but juſt before approv'd of. 

This Year the Romans had but {mall Succeſs by 
Land, for a Breach between the Legions and the 
Auxiliaries occaſion'd aSeparation; which Advantage 
Amilcar the General of the Carthægivian Forces, fo far 


improv'd, as to cut off 4000 of em. But the Advan- 


tages gain'd by Sea ſo far animated che Remans, that the 
following Year they invaded the Iſlands of Sardinia 
and Corſica, and with fo good Succeſs, that Hanno the 
: | Carthaginia 
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Corthaginian General there, was ſlain, and his Ar- 
my out off by Cornelius Scipio the Conſul. This 
Victory was follow'd by another over Annibal, 


whom they ſurpriz'd at Sea, newly recruited from 


Carthage; for which the unfortunate Admiral was 
crucify'd by his own Soldiers that out-liv'd the De- 
feat, The next Year many Towns were loſt and 


gain d in Sicily on both ſides; bur abvove all, a noble 
Laion of Calpurnius Flemma, a Tribune of the Ar- 


my, was moſt remarkable; for Attilius Calatinus 
the Conſul, having careleſly brought his Army in- 
toſuch a deſperate Place, as there was no hopes 


of eſcaping, Calpurnius, with 300 choice Men, pol- 


ſeſ d themſelves of an Eminence juſt by, and with 
incredible Courage ſo diverted the whole Body of 
the Cartbaginians, that the Conſul's Army had oppor- 
nity in paſſing with little oppoſition. Calpurnius 
was the only Perſon that ſurviv'd of the 300, being 


milerably wounded, and cover'd with dead Bodies. 


The next Year, Attilius Regulus the Conſul, ſubdu'd 
the Iſlands Lipara and Melita, the latter famous for 


the Shipwreck of St. Paal, and ſince call'd Malta: 


in which Year certain Prodigies in Rome, or the Be- 


ef of ſuch, occaſion'd the creating of a Dictator, Dic. lv. 
for the celebrating the Latin Holy-days, which was U. C. 


Opulneius Gallus, his Maſter of the Horſe, being Le- 490. 


ius Plancianus ; and this was the ſecond Dictator 
created upon this Account. 


* 


II. Now had this War continud Eight Years; 
vhen the Romans, finding themfelves ſo ſtrong by 
* as well as by Land, reſolv'd to remove the Seat of 
tne War into Africk ; and accordingly put to Sea with 
Fleet of 330 Sail, under the Command of the Con- 
lus Regulus and Manlius. The Carthaginians, being 
ſenſible how neceſſary it was to keep the War ſtom 
heir own Walls, oppos'd 'em with a Fleet of 350 
Lil, and a threefold Battel was fought on the ſame 
Gy, in which the Remars, by the help of their Grap- 
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ling Engines, and their undaunted Courages, he. 


came Conquerors, taking 54 Ships with all their 
Men, and ſinking zo, loſing themſelves but 2 
without their Men. In purſuance of this Vid, 


they made a Deſcent upon Africk, whoſe niche 


Part was about 200 Miles from Sicily, and ſhorty 
after had Clupea ſurrender'd to em, a City ſeated 
upon the Promontory Hermæa. This done, they 
march'd into the Country, laying waſte all beforg 
them, which they did without oppoſition ; but ſoon 
after they receiv'd Inſtructions from the Senate, that 
Regulus ſhould remain in Africk, in Character of Py. 
conſul, with 40 Ships, 15000 Foot, and 500 Hot, 
and Manlius ſhould return to Rome with the remain- 
ing Forces. Regulus encamping upon the River B. 
grada, was forc d to engage a monſtrous Serpent 
of miraculous bigneſs, which, with the great 
trouble of his Army, and by the help of the Batter- 
ring- Engines, he flew, ſending its Skin to Rim, 
which was 129 Foot long, according to Livy and 
Gellius. | 

The Cartbaginians finding the Romans ſo ſucceſsful, 
oppos'd Regulus with a conſiderable Army; but fight. 
ing in a Place where their Horſe and Elephantscoud 
do but little Service, were ſoon defeated, and Tuntwm 
or Tung, in a ſhort ſpace, was taken by Regulus, But 
the Carthaginians having procur'd Xant ippus, a brave 
Lacedæmonian, for their General, ſoon after gave Re- 


02: a dreadful Overthrow, he himſelf being taken 


Priſoner, and moſt of his Army cut off, the reſt eſca- 
ping to Clypea, But Xantippus met with more bat- 
barous and ungrateful Uſage than Regulus; for the 
Car:haginians pretending to conduct him home bo. 
nourably, commanded the Seamen to throw him and 
his Companions over-board, left fo great a Victor) 
ſhou'd be aſcrib'd to the Lacedæmonians, as Appian it 
lates it. The Romans were beſieg d in Clupea, tilltnall 


Ene mies perceiving the ſmall probability of reducing 


em, broke up the Siege, and made all Preparaich 
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{or the oppoſing the Succours ſent under Æmilius 
plus and Fabius Nebilior , the following Year's, 
Conſuls. Theſe Conſuls putting to Sea with 350 
Gil, were met with by the Carthaginians, nigh their 
own Coaſts, whom they intirely defeated, taking 


zo Ships, and ſinking 104, with the loſs only of 
g of their own. After this the Conſuls took in 
the Roman Garriſon from Clupea, and ſet Sail again 
for Sicily, expecting to have ſeveral Towns there 
ſurrender'd to em upon the News of this Victory; 
but before they cou'd make the Shore, there aroſe 
ſuch a dreadful Storm, that moſt of their Ships were 
ſwallow'd up, or ſplit upon Rocks; ſo that the Shore 
was fill'd with dead Bodies and broken Pieces of 
Ships. Both the Conſuls periſh'd, and thoſe few 
that eſcap'd, Hiero kindly receiv'd ; and furniſhing 
em with Clothes and other Neceſſaries, convey'd 
em ſafe to Meſſana. 

Karthalo the Carthaginian immediately taking ad- 
rantage of this great Misfortune, beſieg'd Aprigentum, 
and ſoon after took it, and demoliſh'd the Fortifica- 
tions of it. The Romans nothing diſcourag'd at the 
great Loſſes ſuſtain'd by the Tempeſt, immediately 
ſet about building 220 Veſſels, which they proſecu- 
ted wirh that extraordinary diligence and expedition, 
that in three Months time they were both built and 
launch d. On the other fide, Aſdrubal the Cartbagi- 
nien, with his Veterane Troops and Levies arriv'd at 
Sicily, wich a Fleet of 2<0 Sail old and new. The 
Conſuls Attilius and Cornelius being order d for Sicily 
this Year, manag d the War ſo profperouſly, as to 
take ſeveral Towns; after which they return d. Their 
ducceſſors Servilius and Sempronius, in the following 
dpring, paſs'd into Sicily with the whole Fleet, and 
from thence to Africk, where, coaſting about, they 
landed in many places, but perform'd nothing very 
memorable. Ar laſt they touch'd upon the Iſland of 
the Lotepbagi, call'd Aeninx, nigh the lefler Syriis ; 


Where, being ignorant of theſe Coaſts, they fell upon 


certain 
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certain Quick-ſands; but getting off with much df 


* ficulty, they return d to Panormus in Sicily in a fly 


ing Poſture. Then ſailing for Rome, through the 
Streights, very unadviſedly, they were taken in x 


Storm, and 150 of the Ships loſt. This fame Vent 


the Cenſors calling over the Senate, turn'd out thir. 
teen Members for Miſdemeanors, and performing 
the Luſtrum, 297797 Free Citizens wery poll'd. 
Tho' the Senate and People of Rome were ex- 
tremely vigorous in all great Attempts, being puſh'4 
on by an extraordinary Deſire of Glory; yet the 
Loſſes at Sea had now been ſo great and numero, 


that they were conſirain'd to omit Naval Preparz- 


tions, and place all their Hopes in their Land-For- 
ces. Cæcilius and Metellus were ſent into Sicily with 
the Legions, and 60 Tranſport-Veſſels, only for Ne. 
ceſſaries; and they did not only yield the Dominion 


ol the Sea to the Carthaginians, but fear'd em alſo a 


Land, by reaſon of their great Preparations, but 
eſpecially for their Elephants, which had oftentimes 
much annoy'd em Aſdrubal, the Punick General, 
underſtanding their Fears, and that one of the Con- 
ſuls was now return'd into It:ly with half the Army, 
with great Aſſurance and Confidence ravag d all 
the Country about Panormus, and with the more 
Careleſneſs and Security, becauſe Merelus kept him- 
ſelf within the Walls. But the Conſul taking an Op. 
portunity, ic well plac d his Men againſt the He. 
phants, that when -/drubal came nigh the Town, he 
gave him a dreadful Overthrow, killing 20000 Men, 
and taking 26 Elephants; for which he had a noble 


Triumph The Carthaginians immediately loft all 


Sicily except Lilybeum and Hepanum, to the former 


of which Places Aſdrubal eſcap d; but being con, 


demn'd at Carthage, he was taken and put to death 
as foon as he return'd; the unhappy Fate of many 
Carthaginian Generals. 


III. The carthaginiaus now finding denten 
L olers 
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Loſers, and weary'd out with a tedions War, which 
had now continu'd 14 Years, began to ſollicit for 


, ok Il 
uch dif 


ook 1 peace, and ſent to the Senate to treat about it: With 
en in 2 Icke Ambaſſadors, Regulus alſo was ſent, who had been 
ne Yew fe Years Prifoner, and was now bound with an Oath 
ut thir. Wo return to Cart hege, in caſe there was no Peace nor 
formine Exchange of Priſone rs made. Regulus, contrary to 
Id 5 the expectation of all, openly in the Senate diſcover- 
ere ex. Ned the Weakneſs of the Carthaginians, and advis'd the 

g puſh's I Romans to make no Peace; ſhewing withal, both how 
yet the bonurable and profitable it might be to the State to proſecute 
merous the Var. The Senate ſeem d well ſatisfy'd with the 
Yrepars- Advice, if it were to be follow'd without prejudice 
nd-For. to the Adviſer, whom they pity'd as well as admir'd, 
ily with and cou'd not determine any thing to the ruin of a 
for Ne. Perſon who had deſerv'd ſo well at their hands. 
.minion Upon that account they deſir d him to ſtay; but 
1 alſo a: he, with an undaunted Reſolution, told em, Dat 
ns, but be Ine that Death and the exiremeſt Tortures were pre 
ent paring for him at Carthage, but ſtill he cou'd not com- 
eneral, % with their Requeſts, 2ho might have better us d their 
e Con- Commands, had be been ſtill his Country's Servant, 
Army, Ml ” be was Aﬀrick's Slave, and upon that account not 
8 f al capable of living as became a Citizen of Rome : Tee 
> more bwever he had ſo much of the true Spirit of a Ro- 
pt bim. man, that he cou d do nothing that was baſe or diſhonou- 
an Op. fable; and that he leſs fear d the Tortures of a cruel 
he Ele. Veck, than the Shame of an infamous Action, for The 
wn, he former only touch'd the Body, whereas the latter pierc d the 
0 Men, Mind. 


\ noble . All means were uſed to perſuade Regulus to ſtay, 
Joſt al both by his Friends and others, which he avoided as 
ſormer much as poſſible, refuſing to ſpeak with his Wife, and 
o con. bunning the Embraces and Kiſſes of his little Chil- 
e. dren : And when the Negotiation was at an gud, 
many he return d to Carthage, there ending his Di in 
great Torments. Por, firſt they cut off his Eye-lids, 
keeping him in a dark Dungeon for a while, then 
«preat brought him out in the midſt of the Day, with his 
Lolers Face 


C 
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Face turn'd full againſt the Sun: At laſt he w | 
into a Chet or Barrel , ſtuck with Nails who 
Points inward, and ſo narrow, that he cou'd hay 
no Eafe, where he died with the Extremity ofthe 
Pain. When the Senate heard of the barbarous Uſzee 
of Regulus, in great Rage they deliver'd up ſome Ph 
ſoners of the Higheſt Note and Quality to Maris 
his Wife, who ſhut em up in an Armory ſtuck 
round with Iron Spikes, deſigning to torment them 
after the ſame manner that her Husband had been 
and keeping em five Days together without Men; 


in which time Boſtar the Carthagini "lH. Citizen: 
ü ginian, with P 
| and Hunger, died, but Hamilcar, being A n For 8 
Man, was kept in, together with the dead Body of ber fre 
Boſtar, five Days longer, having only ſo much su- 3 
| L 


ſtenance allow'd him as might ſerve to prolong hi 
. * * ] , : , n * 
Life in Miſery. At laſt, the Magiftrates * and his 


form'd of this, began to relent, and ſtrictly forbi "ow 

3 * | 3 d 
more ſuch Uſage, commanding that Boſbar's Ale felted | 
ſhou'd be ſent home, and the reſt of the Priſoners 1 
ord! 


ſhou'd be us'd more moderately : Which of 

to let the Enemy know, That the pat: . 4 

generous to inſult over the Miſeries of unhappy Men, or to =aultec 

e . 1 Actions, tho they had been incited * 
Y 1gheſs Provocati ö 

moſt juſt . e ee ee n et 0 
The following Lear, becauſe the Land- Forces were Peace, 

very fearful of the Enemies Elephants, and purſud Font 


their Affairs with ſmall Vigour, the Romans provided i 17” 
another Fleet, and beſieg'd Tahlleum by "I 1 Im Te 
a Town ſtanding upon the Southern Promontory of nlp 
_ Sicily, over-againſt Africk. The Romans were Very ork 
unſucceſsful in this Expedition, loſing moſt of their * 
Ships in a ſhort time, partly by the Miſmanagement 3 
of the Conſul Claudius Pulcher , and partly by other ti 
Misfortunes ſo that the whole Fleet was ſoon ſe- te thi 
duc'd to an inconſiderable number. Lilybaum Ws Ark 
{till cloſely inveſted by Land; but the ſmall Succeſſes 15 


of the preſent Conſuls, and other Loſſes, occaſond 
| | | the 
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Chap. IN. 


he creating of a Difator to command the Forces 
in Sicily: This was Attilius Calatinus, who appointed Dic. II. 
Cecilius Metellus, who had Triumph'd over the Car- U. Q 

thuginians, for his Maſter of the Horſe , and was the 
ſrit Di&ator that ever led an Army out of Traly ; but 
nothing memorable was acted by him in Sicily be- 
fore the time of his Office expir d. The Romans 
now began to feel the Weight and Charge of the 
war more than ever; and they found that the City -< 
was not only drain'd of Money, but of Men too: 
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504. 


K 
— — = 
rr 


For in the next Luſtrum there were but 251222 Free 
Citizens poll'd, | . 

For Seven Years did the Romans abſtain from any 
des · preparations, in which time another Diator was - 
created in the Conſul's Abſence for holding the Comi- Dic. lvii. 
0 for a New Election, which was Coruncanius Nepos, U. C. 
and his Maſter of the Horſe was Fulvius Flaccus. At this 5710. 
time Amilcar, the Cartbaginian Admiral, extreamly in- 
feſted the Coaſts of ah, which made the Romans 
refolve once more to try their Fortune at Sea: and 
accordingly they fitted out a conſiderable Navy out 
of their private Purſes, the Treaſury being now ex- 
hauſted. With this they gave the Carthaginians a no- 
table Overthrow nigh the Ægatian Iſles, taking and 
ſinking 120 of their Ships, according to the moſt mo- 
delt Computation. This great Loſs brought em to a 
Peace, which, after two Conſultations, was concluded 
tpontheſe Articles; Firſt, That ihe Carthaginians ſbu'd 
lay down 1000 Talents of Silver, and 2200 more within 
10 Tears time: Secondly, That they ſhou'd quit Sicily; 
with all the Tſles thcreabouts : Thirdly, That they ſhou'd 
never make Mar upon the Sy tacuſians, or their Allies, nor 4 
eme ith any Veſſels of War within the Roman Domini- k 
n: And Fourthly, That they ſhou d deliver up all their _ Fa 
Priſoners without Ranſom, as alſo the Deſerters. Thus end- | 
ed the firſt Punick or Carthaginian War, by the Greek . 
Writers call'd the Cicilian War, after it had continud | 
24 Years, in the 513th Year of the City, 23 Years be- q 
fore the Second, and 249 before our Saviour's Nativi- 
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— The Roman Hiſtory, Book 
ty; wherein the Romans are ſaid to have loſt = 
Veſſels, and the Carthaginians no more than 500. 


U. C. TV. All Affairs now ſeem'd to ſucceed proſperoiſ. 
513. ly with the Romans, and in the ſame Year that thi 
Tribes in- long War was ended, two New Tribes were added 
2 to the reſt, namely, the Veline and Quirine, which 
time. now made up the number 35, which number wy 
| never after exceeded. At this time the Romans be. 
gan to grow more polite, a little applying their 
U. C. Minds to ſomething of Study and Learning, parti 
514. Cularly Poetry; and the Year after this War, the fir 
Firſt Tra. Tragedies and Comedies were made by Livius Aude 
| 1 nicus, a Gracian by Birth, one Year before Emin 
in e the Poet was born, about 160 after the Deaths of 
Sophocles and Eurijides, and 62 after that of Menanly, 
He drew the Minds of the People from the Uke of 
the Satyr, which had immediately ſucceeded the 
old Stage-Plays, call'd Ludi Feſcennini, ſpoken of in 
the Sixth Chapter of this Book; which Satyr wasa 
fort of a Drammatick Poem, full of Jeſts and Rai. 
lery, wholly different from the Satyrs of Lucilu 
and Horace afterwards. Nævius was the firſt Poet 
that follow'd his Example, five Years after, the Year 
Ludi Secs before which were celebrated the great Sæcular Game 
laren. the third time, which were alſo call'd Ludi magni 
and Ludi Tzrentini, and were of two ſorts: the Great: 
er, celebrated every 120 Years, and firſt inſtituted 
in the 298th Year of the City, and the Leſſer, cele- 
brated every 100 ears, and firſt inſtitured about the 
zo th Year of the City, after the Baniſhment of the 
Decemviri: But theſe now celebrated were of the 
former ſort. There were alſo other Games call 
Ludi-Tarentini, which were very different from the 
Ludi-Szculares, which I mention that Learners may 

avoid Confuſion. „„ | 
But to return to the Roman Affairs; the Carthigr 
nians, ſoon after their Peace with the Romans, fell into 
a bloody War between themſelves and their Merct- 
| | nary 
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ſt vo vary Soldiers, which proceeded both from their 

0. want of Pay, and their want of Employment; and 

this, with much difficulty and loſs, was ended by 

erouf. N 4nilcar, after more than three Years. Durin 

at ths which time, ſeveral of the Romans who traded in- 

added +» Africk, were ſechr'd by the Carthaginians, leſt 

Which they ſhou'd furniſh their Enemies with Proviſions. 

er daß But when Ambaſſadors were ſent to Carthage to 

ans be- complain of this Uſage, they kindly diſmiſs'd all 

g their that were in Cuſtody ; which ſo affected the Ro- 

parti mans, that they generouſly ſent em all their Priſo- 

he fit WY ners without Ranſom, and for a ſhort ſpace there 

Lade ſeem'd to be an extraordinary Friendſhip between 

Emu theſe two Nations. But ſoon after their Troubles 

aths of were ended, the Sardinians inviting over the Romans to 

ena WY chat Iland, they ſail'd thither, which much offen- 

Ul: of bed the Carthaginians, who thought themſelves to 

ied det dare the greateſt Right to it; ſo they prepar'd to 

n of u ſend Forces thither. The Romans took an Occaſi- 

i on from thence to proclaim War againſt 'em, com- 

d Ra I plaining, That theſe Preparaticns were deſign d more againſt 

Luci ben, than the Sardinians. This ſo terrify'd the Car- 

i Poet thaginians, who found themſelves in no condition 
he Lr 10 begin a new War, that they were forc'd to 
ar Came pield to Neceſſity, and not only quit all Sardinia, 
li magni, but further, to pay the Romans 1200 Talents. This, 
e Orea 11 ſubmitted to at preſent, prov'd aſterwards the 
allume Occaſon of a more bloody and dangerous War than 
er, Cele- the former. In the ſixth Year after the Cartbaginian 
bout the War, the Romans being in perfect Peace with all their 
x of te Neighbours, the Temple of Jauus was ſhut the ſe- 
of 1 cond time, it having been open 437 Years. In the 
es Cal following Lear was the firſt Divorce in Rome; and 3 
rom the two Years after a Dictator was created for holding Dic. lviil- 
ers mij the Comitia, and this was C. Duilius, his Maſter of the U. ” 

Horſe, being Aurelius Cotta. ” | 5225 
22 155 Pin, Trek ſucceſſively the Temple of Fan 
* _ continu'd ſhut, and in the ſixth was open'd by Pl War 
= with the Lyrians, a People nigh Greece, who inhabited 


that 
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that Country which is now call'd Dalmatia : For 
Teuta Queen of that Nation, elevated by her Py. 
ſperity in Peace, gave her Subjects Commiſſion t 
rob all they met with at Sea; ſome of which ba 
pen'd to be Merchants of Italy, whom they uſed je. 
ry barbarouſly. Upon Intelligence of this, the Re. 
mans diſpatch'd two Ambaſſadors, Caius and Lucy 
Coruncauus, to Illyricum, to demand Satisfaction. Ty 
ta told em, That ſhe would take care that no publick l. 
Jury ſhou d be offer d to the Romans; but ſhe tought i 
das never the Cuſtom of Princes to hinder their Subjech 
from making what private Advantage they cou'd fromthe 
Sea. But Lucius ſmarily told her, That the Romans 
had learn'd a better Cuſtom, which was, to puniſh Pri 
vate Injuries with a Publick Revenge, and to relient 
the Diſtreſſed ; and they, by the help of the Gods, uud 
rale care to reform ber Princely Cuſtoms. The Queen 
took this Freedom ſo heinouſly, that contrary to 
the Law of Nations, ſhe ſent after the Ambaſſador 
and flew Lutius. This ſo enrag'd the Romans, that 
War was immediately proclaim'd againſt her, and 
the two Conſuls ſeat to Ilhricum, Fulvius witha 
Fleet, and Poſthumius with a Land Army. Fukui 
had Ceroyra ſurrender'd to him at his firſt appearance 
before it, and ſoon after took Apollonia; then the 
Armies joining, the Conſuls reliev'd Dyrrachium, 
which was inveſted by the Ihyriant. Soon after molt 


of the NHyricłk Towns were ſurrender'd to theConſuls; | 


whereupon the Queen retir'd with a few Follower 
to Rhizon, a ſtrong Town, and the Spring after, ſent 
to Rome to beg Peace, which was granted upon theſe 
Terms: Firſt, To pay a yearly Tribute: Secondly, I. 
quit al! Illyricum, except a very few Places: And, 
'Fhirdly, Nor to. ſail beyond the River Liſſus with mit 
han two Barks, und thiſe unarm d. Thus ended tht 
tirlt Aiyrian War, in leſs than two Years time. 


V. Theſe Wars in 1yricam ſtill inlarg'd the I, 
n Dominions,and their generous Behaviour gains 
enn 
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For em as much Love as their Valour had got 'em Repu- 
Pro WM ation in thoſe Parts, particularly among the Atbe- 
n t „an, and Corinthians; the latter of which paſsd a 
hap. Wi Decree in Honour of em, which made em free 
d ve. of the Vhmian Games, one of the Four Solemn Ex- 
* erciles of Greece. And this ſame Year were the G tag 
cin . 


prætors increas'd to Four, one being ſent to the 
. province of Sicily, and another to that of Sardinia. 
<> . n the mean time Domeſtick Diſturbances about the 
2 Wi Diviſion of Lands taken from the Gault, awaken'd 


je; Wi that Nation, who concluding, that the Romans 
om te fought more ont of Covetouſneſs than Glory, be- 
Mats Bl gan that War, which the Latin Hiſtorians call'd Hel- 
"I lm Gallicum Ciſalpinum. Theſe fierce People, now 


F join'd in Confederacy, ſent over the Alps for other 
21000 a, call'd Geſſatæ, nigh the River Rhe , who 


VJ. C. 
527. 


queen came over with a prodigious Force, and joining 
ar) % WW vith the reſt, made an Irruption into Hetruria, with 
oy an Army of 5000 Foot and 20000 Horſe. The 
5 = Rimans, to oppoſe em, made the greateſt Prepara- 
„an ons that had been known, all 7zaly being up in 
with2 Arms, to the number of Seven or eight hundred 
La Whouſ2nd Men, which were plac'd in ſeveral Parts 
_ to be in readiueſs upon all occaſions : And the Con- 
en tie als themſelves led a particular Army of 50800 
_ Foot, and 4200 Horſe. 
r (ab: The Gault now entring Hetruria, waſted all with 
mus; Fire and Sword till they came to Cluſium, about three 
mm Days Journey from Rome; where they were block d 
Ty „ upon by the Romans, the Prætor on their Back, and the 
LL uy (imſuls before, poſſeſſing themſelves of all the Palles, 
ly, | inſomuch that they were forc'd to form two Fronts, 
And, land fight very diſadvantageouſly, both by reaſon of 
th 7 their Nakedneſs, and the Unfitneſs of their Arms. 
ed tue but the Vanity of the Geſſatæ prov'd the moſt inju- 
nous to em, for they throwing off all their Clothes, 
. Would needs fight naked, and began the firſt Charge; 
the and theſe being eaſily broken, ſo diſcourag'd the reſt, 
eu that all fled. The Gauls were miſerably flaughter'd 


O 2 40000 


Dic. lix. 


. 
530. 
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40000 of em being kill'd, and xco000 taken Priſo— 
ners; among the reſt, Concolitanus, a King of the Ge: 
ſatæ. The Cenſuls obtain d a moſt ſplendid Triumph 
for this Victory, ſcarce any being more remarkable 
for the number of the Priſoners, or the Variety and 
Value of the Spoils. The next Year great Inroads 
were made into the Territories of the Gauls, they 


being ſeveral times overthrown : At which time the 


Cenſuls being abroad, a Dictator was created to hold 
the Comiia for a new Election; which was Czciliu 
Metellus, and Fabius Buteo his Maſter of the Horſe, or 
Lieutenant. eh 

The Gauls were now ſo harraſsd and weakned, 
that they ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to beg Peace on 


any Terms; but Claudius Marcellus, and Cornelius 


Scipio put a ſtop to that Affair, and ſtirr'd up the Mul 
titude to continue the War. Whereupon the Gaul, 
now grown deſperate, reſolv'd to make their laſt Et. 
forts, and procur'd 30000 Auxiliaries from the G00. 
J he Conſuls march'd into the Country of the I/ 
and open'd the Campaign with the Siege of Ace; 
whereupon the Gauls inveſted Claſtidium, a Conte 
derate Town of the Romans. Marcellus, with two 
Thirds of his Cavalry, and a ſmall Detachment of 
Light-arm'd Footmen, march'd both Night and 
Day cowards the Enemy; and notwithſtanding the 
great Incquality of the Numbers, and the extracrd- 
nary Fatigue of the long Marches, he fell upon em, 
and after a bloody Battel overthrew em. Marcell 
wi h his own Hands kill'd Virdowarus King of the 
Geſ/itz, and dedicated the third Oyima Spelia, OC 
Royal Spoils, to Jupiter Feretrius, obtaining like wiſes 
noble Triumph. Thoſe that eſcap'd fled to A el 
num, now call'd Milan, the chief City of the IU 
Gauls, which being ſhortly aſter taken, the Gallic 
War was ended, after fix Years continuance, to th: 
conſiderable Enlargement of the Roman Dominions, 
Colonies being planted not long after at Crema, 
and at Placentia. | 
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About this time, a multitude of Libertini or Freed 
Slaves, which liv'd diſpers'd among all the Tribes, 

ve great Diſturbances to the City, which occa- 
fon'd the Cenſors at the next Luſtrum to confine all 
theſe to four Tribes, namely, Eſquilina, Palatina, 
Suburrana, and Collina: At which time were alſo 
270213 Free Citizens ceſs d. In the ſame Cenſor- 
ſhip C. Flaminius, one of the Cenſors, built a Cirque, 
and pav'd the High-way as far as Ariminum, 130 
Miles, both which great Works were afterwards 
call'd by his Name. Within a Year after, the Ih- 
rians revolting, were reduc'd by Amilius and Livius 
the Conſuls, tho' with ſome difficulty and trouble. 
But the greateſt Concern the Rymans had now, was 
the ſuccelsful progreſs of the Carthaginians in Spain, 
who now had gain'd a great part of chat, Country, 
and more than all, had taken Seguntus, a Town in 
Alliance with Rome, after, they were dctir'd to deſiſt. 
This caus'd the Romans to ſend their Ambaſſadors to 


Carth;;ge, to require their General Hannibal to be deli- 


rerd up, and if that were not granted, to denounce 
War. The Ambaſſadors finding the Carthaginians 
very little inclin'd to give any Satisfaction, the Senior 


of 'em holding out the Skirt of his Robe, told the 


Senate, Here we bring you War or Peace; chuſe which 
jou pleaſe, The chief of the other anſwer d, Deliver 


which you will ; The Roman replying, War; the other 
accepted of it. And thus began the ſecond Punick 


or Carthaginian War, 23 Years after the firſt, in the 
535th.Year of the City, A. M. 3787, in the third 
Tear of the 140 Olympiad, 291 Years ſince the Be- 
pinning of the Conſular State, 172 lince the Deſtru- 
ion of the City by the Gaulsga 12 ſince the Begin- 
ning of the Macedonian Empire by Alexander, and 
216 before our Saviour's Nativity. 
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SHA. X 


From the Beginning of the Second Punick Vu, . 
the Fmiſhing of it by Scipio Africanus; whe 
the Romans became per ſcct in the Arts of War, 


Containing the Space of 17 Tears. 


I. HE War being broke out a ſecond time be- 

tween theſe two Rival Nations, the Roman; 
and Carthaginians, the latter committing the manage. 
ment of it to Hamibal, Amilcar's Son, now in Span, 


a Perſon of wonderful Abilities as to War, both for 


Conduct and Valour, of a hardy, Jaborious, and 


indefatigable Body, as well as a fierce, daring, and 


undaunted Mind, This General had fworn him. 
iclf a mortal Enemy to the Romans ; and having 
over-run all Spain to the Pyrenæan Mountains, he te- 
lolv'd to run any Danger or Hazard, ſo he might 
procure the Ruine of the Roman State; therefor: 
leaving Hanno with a ſufficient Force to guard that 


Country, he croſsd the Pyrenæan Mountains into 


Gaul, with an Army of 5oooo Foot, and 900v 


_ © Horle, of different Nations and Languages. From 


whence he ſhortiy paſs'd the Rhoſne with great Dan- 
ger and Difficulty, the River there being ſwiſt and 
:pacious, and its Banks cover'd with many and dan- 
gerous Enemies. In ten Days March from thence, 
he arriv'd at the Foot of the Alps, over which be 
reſolv'd to pals into Italy, notwithſtanding the late- 
nels of the Seaſon, the Fears of his Men, his Igno- 
rance of the Ways, the Labour of the March, and 
21! the numerous Perils and Hazzards that attended 
jo vaſt an Enterprize. Ge 

it was now in the midſt of Winter, and ever) 
thing appear'd ſtrange and dreadful, the prodigiols 
Height of che Mountains, cap'd with Snows ; the 
rude 
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rude miſ-ſhapen Cottages on the ſides of craggy 
ſteep Rocks; the Cattel, Sheep, and Horſes, parch'd 
and ſtiff with Cold; the People barbarous, and 
with long ſhagg'd Hair like Savages, and nothing 
to be ſeen but a general Scene of Deformity and 
Horrour, The Soldiers in this March, beſides their 
Fears, were extreamly afflicted with the greatneſs of 
the Colds, and grievouſly harraſs'd by the narrow 
Defiles, the ſlippery Paſſages, and the craggy Rocks, 
but more eſpecially by the Inhabitants, who, from 
their Lurking- places fell often upon em with great 


Slaughter ; and ſometimes by their unuſual Shouts 


and Out-cries, which were redoubl'd by the Echoes 


between the Rocks and Valleys, their Horſes were 


ſo affrighted as they frequently overthrew themſelves, 
Men, and Carriages, down theſe narrow Precipi- 
ces, who falling from one Rock to another, made 
2 dreadful rumbling, as if it were the Fall of ſome 
Caſtle or great Building. Nevertheleſs, after nine 
Days painful March thro' theſe untrodden Paths, 
Hannibal at laſt gain'd the Top of theſe vaſt Monn- 


tains, where he refreſh'd his Men, and encourag'd 


their fainting Minds by a diſtant Proſpect of 1raly, 
telling 'em, That now, like hardy Soldiers, they had 
mounted not only the Walls of Italy, but thoſe of Rome 


too. 


After two Days reſpite among theſe diſmal places, 


the Army mov'd forward, and were forc'd co encoun- 
ter with new Difficulties; for prodigious Quantities 


of Snow being lately fallen, as many Men were loſt 


in the depth of that, as had been before by the Ene- 


mies Encounters. And now a ſort of Deſpair ap- 


pear'd in almoſt every Man's Face but Hannibals, who 
ſtill remain'd ſteady and unſhaken, inciting 'em for- 
ward till they arriv'd at a place, which was a rocky 


Precipice, where the Earth had lately fallen away to 


the depth of 1000 Foot; ſo that it was impoſſible to 
paſs with Elephants or Horſes. Whereupon he en- 
deavour'd to bring his Men through other unknown. 
O 4 Ways; 
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Ways; but finding the Snow had made em impaſ}. 
ble, he was forc'd to betake himſelf to the levelling 
the Rock. In order to that, great numbers of huge 
Trees were fell'd, and a mighty Pile made againſt it, 


and ſet on fire; when the Rock was red hot, they 


ſoftned and putrefy'd it with Vinegar, as Livy re- 
lates it, and then with wonderful Labour cleav'd it, 
leſſening the Deſcent by ſuch moderate Turnings, 
that not only the Beaſts of Burden, but the Elephants 
alſo, might fafely paſs. Four Days indefatigable 
Toil was employ'd about this Rock, the Beaſts the 
mean while being almoſt ftarv'd, having had very 
little Suſtenance all that time. But coming lower, 
certain Valleys afforded Paſture, where the Cattle 
were refreſh'd, and Reſt allow'd the weary Soldiers, 


From thence Hannibal deſcended into the Plains, 


having been fifteen Days in paſſing the Alps, it be- 
ing now the fift Month after his ſetting out from 
New Carthage, which was a City built by 4/drubal in 
Spain. At his arrival in the Country of the ſubre, 
he found his Army reduc'd to about 18000 Foot, and 
6000 Horle, according to Polybius, having loſt moſt 
of em upon the Alps. 

Scipio the Conſul hearing of Hannibals March, ha- 


ſten' d to meet him, before his Men were well retreſh'd. 


Both Armies met at Ticinum (now Pavia) in which 
Battel the Conſul being wounded, was ſav'd by the 


great Valour of his young Son, afterwards call'd Ari. 


canus, and in a few Hours was defeated, eſpecially 
by the means of the Numidian Cavalry, who unex- 
peRedly fell upon his Rear. Soon after this Defeat, 
Sempronius, the other Conſul, out of Sicily, join d Sei- 
pio at the River. Trebia. Sempronius having been ſuc- 


ceſsful in ſome Skirmiſhes, reſolv'd to give the Ene- 


my Battel, before too many of the Gauls were join d 
him, tho' Scipio was much againſt it, who was now 
laid up of his Wounds. Hannibal knowing the Gauis 
to be all at his Devotion, and finding his own Men 
freſh and vigorous, endeavour'd at nothing 2 
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han a Battel. Upon the nigh approach of theſe 
Armies, Hannibal convey'd 1000 choice Horſe in- 
to a private Place, and another Party he ſent to 
brave the Romans before they cou'd provide againſt 
the extremity of the Weather by Meat or Drink ; fo 
that engaging with Cold and Hunger, paſſing the 
River up to the Arm-pits, and being unexpectedly 


charg'd both in Front and Rear, they were intirely 


defeated, tho' not without great Slaughter of the 
Enemy, through whoſe Ranks 10000 deſperately 
broke, and eſcap'd to Placentia, 26000 being either 
lain, taken, or drown'd in the River. The Cartha- 
ginians having done what they were able in pur- 


ſuing, retir'd to the Camp ſo ſtupefy'd with Cold, 


that they were ſcarcely ſenſible of their Victory; 


for Rain mixt with Snow, and intolerable Cold, 


kil'd many of their Men, and almoſt all their 
Beaſts and Elephants. Thus Hannibal was now as 
ſucceſsful in his Battels, as before he had been da- 
ring in his Marches, the Romans never having met 
with a more formidable Enemy, or a more expert 
General. | 


IT, The loſs of theſe two Battels caus'd the Romans 
to be more diligent in their Preparations for the 
next Campaign; for the managing of which, C. Fla- 
ninius, and Servilius Geminus were Choſen Conſuls: 
The former of theſe had a good Faculty of Speaking, 
but no great Skill in War. Hannibal having all this 
while kept in the Country of the Gauls, where he had 
recruited and ſtrengthned his Army, now reſolv'd to 
change the Seat of the War, and march into Hetruria ; 
and after ſome Conſultation about the Way thither, 
he fixt upon that of the Fens, as ſhort and unexpected 


or four Days and Nights thro' nothing but Water, 
without any fleep or reſt, which ſorely diſtreſs'd his 
Men; many of the Beaſts were left dead in the Mud, 

DE and 


tothe Enemy,tho' far more difficult to paſs. Here they 
ound a miſerable Paſſage, being forc'd to march three 
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and the Hoofs came off the Horſes Feet. Hannibal 
himſelf riding upon an Elephant, which was the 
only one left. alive, eſcap'd with his Life, but got 
intolerable Pains in his Eyes, and loſt one of them 
entirely. Being at laſt arrived upon dry Ground, 
and underſtanding Flaminizas's fiery Temper, the 
better to entrap him, he paſs'd by his Camp, and 
march'd farther into the Country, waſting it with 
Fire and Sword. This inrag'd Flaminius, who thought 
himſelf lighted and deſpis'd by the Enemy; and 
when he was advisd by ſome to uſe great Cantim, 
and not raſhly purſue, eſpecially by reaſon of the Enemies 
Cavalry, but above all things to ſtay for the Conj unctiam of 
bis Colleague's Forces, he con'd by no means bear their 
Words ; but riſing with all his Troops, he began his 
March, as if nothing had been more certain than 
the Victory, his Army being follow'd with a great 
number of Rabble laden with Chains, Bonds, and 


the like, for the Priſoners and Booty. 


Hannibal was now at a Lake call'd Traſjment, 
nigh which were certain Mountains, and between 
them and the Lake was a narrow Paſlage leading 
to a Valley juſt by, encompaſs'd with a Ridge of 
Hills. Theſe Hills Hannibal made choice of, pla- 
cing and diſpoſing his Men round about, fo that 
when Flaminius follow'd him into the Valley, he 
was immediately hemm'd in, and attack'd on all 
ſides, to the cutting off of his whole Army, and the 
loſs of his own Life; and this was done almoſt 
before they cou'd ſee who engag d em, by rea. 
fon of a Milt which was riſen from the Lake, 
About 15009 of the Romans fell in the Valley, and 
6000 efcap'd to a Village, where they were forcdto 
yield themſelves Priſoners. Hannibal gathering all 
his Priſoners together, to the number of 15000, kept 


the Romans, bur diſmiſs'd the Latins without Ran- 


ſoin; and he fought alſo for the Conſal's Body to 
bury it, but cou'd not find it. Servilius, the other 


Conful, who lay at Ariminum, having ene 
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Chap. Xx. The Conſular State. 


of Hannibals March into Hetruria, with all ſpeed de- 


ach'd a Party of 4000 Men, commanded by Centi- 
zus, to joyn Flaminius, if poſſible, before the Battel. 
Hannibal hearing of this Supply, immediately after 
his Victory, detach'd out a ſufficient Party under 
Maberbal, who cut off one half of the Romans, and 
forc'd the reſt to a Hill, where they yielded them- 
ſelves Priſoners. | | 

The Romans were now in 2 great Conſternation 
at theſe vaſt Loſſes, and upon mature Deliberation, 
they found it neceſſary to have a General with 


abſolute Authority; whereupon they reſolv'd upon Djc. Ix; 


a Dictator, which was Fabius Maximus, a Perſon of 
extraordinary Wiſdom and Experience, in whom 
was a happy mixture of Caution and Boldneſs. He 
made choice of Minutius Rufus for his Maſter of 
the Horſe, who was of a Temper more hot and vio- 
lent than himſelf. Having made what Prepara- 
tions he was able, he ſet forward to meet Hannibal, 
with little Intention to fight him, but rather to 
wait his Motions, ſtraiten his Quarters, and cut off 
his Proviſions, which he knew wou'd be the moſt 
effetual way to ruin him, in a Country fo far 
from his own. He always encamp'd on the high- 
eſt Grounds, free from the Infults of the Ene- 
mies Cavalry, {till keeping pace with 'em ; when 
they march'd he follow'd em; when they en- 
camp'd, he did the ſame, but at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to be forc'd to engage ; by which means he 
gave them no Reſt, but kept em in a continual 


U. c. 
537. 


Alarum. This cautious way of proceeding, which 


got him the name of Cundtator, made moſt Men ſu- 
ſpect his Courage; except Hannibal himſelf, who was 
extreamly troubl'd and inrag d at it, uſing all poſſible 
Artifices to make Fabius and his Actions become de- 
ſpicable; ſometimes by braving him in his Camp, 
and other times by waſting the Country round him. 
Soon after, Hannibal deſigning for Caſinum, was by 
2 Miſtake conducted to Caſilinum nigh Campania, 

NR where 
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where entring a Valley environ'd with Mountain, 
Fabius detach'd 4000 choice Men who poſſeſed 
themſelves of the Entrance, and with another Pr. 
ty cut off 800 of his Rear, putting his whole Arm 
into ſome diſorder. Hannibal finding himſelf blochd 
up, and in a dangerous condition, one Night he 
order'd ſmall Faggots and lighted Torches to hz 
ty'd to the Horns of 2000 Oxen, which by their 
toſſing their Horns, and ſcattering the Fires, ſo 
frighted the Party that guarded the Entrance, that 
they quitted their Poſts ; and by this Stratagem Hu. 
nibal drew off his Army, and eſcap'd, tho' with 
conſiderable damage to his Rear. 
This Action, tho' excellently well manag' by 
Fabius, procur'd many Complaints againſt him; and 
Hannibal , to improve their Hatred , ravag'd the 
Country about, but carefully ſpar'd Fabius's Lands, 
to render him ſuſpected of a ſecret correſpondence 
with him. Theſe Suſpicions, and Fabius's want of 
Courage, as his Men believ'd, prov'd ſo prejudicil 
to him, that in his Abſence ſoon after, Minutius, his 


Maſter of the Horſe , having skirmiſh'd with ſome 


Succeſs, procur'd ſo much Favour from the Mul. 
titude, that his Power was made equal with the 
Dictators; which was a thing beyond all Example 
Minutius was ſo exalted with his late Succeſſes and 
this new Honour, that he reſolv'd, contrary to all 
the Perſwaſions of Fabius, to engage Hannibal with 
his Part of his Army, which he did ; where he 
was cunningly drawn in by Hannibal to a diſadvan- 


tageous Place, and was in great danger of being 


intirely defeated , when Fabius, who had been 1 
careful Obſerver of this Action from an Eminence 
in his Camp, came in, and falling upon the Enemy 
with extraordinary Skill and Courage, ſoon fore! 
'em to retreat, and ſav'd Minutius. Hannibal at 
ter this Battel, told his Friends, Thaz he rhought tie 
Cloud hich had ſo long hover d upon the Munta ins void 


ſome time break upon em with a Storm. As for Min 
88 lun 
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iv, he was ſo far convinc'd of his former Raſh- 
neſs, that he confeſs'd his Error to Fabius, whom 
he now call'd his Father, and renouncing his new 
Power again, ſubjected his Office freely to the Dicta- 


zorſhip. 


Conſuls, which was Vetrurius Philo, and Pomponius Ma- 


tho was his Maſter of the Horſe. The new Conſuls were 


Amilius Paulus and Terentius Varro, the former a 
prudent experienc'd Perſon, the latter a hot, raſh,, 
and inconſiderate Man. Theſe had gather'd together 


an Army of 8000s Foot and 6coo Horſe, which 


rave great Hopes to the People, but rais'd as great 
Fears in ſome of the wiſer ſort, eſpecially Fabius, who 
with all the powerful Arguments imaginable advis'd 
Amilius, to beware q the Policy of Hannibal, and the 
Raſbneſs of Varro. Both Armies met at a Village in 
Apulia call'd Cannæ, where Varro reſolv'd to engage 
contrary to eAmilius's Advice, the Enemy being a- 
bout 40000 Foot and 20000 Horſe, This Battel was 
fought with dreadful Fury on both ſides, and Han- 
nibal had plac'd his Men with all poſſible Skill and 
Art, fo that the Romans were not only forc'd to fight 
with Wind, Duſt, and Sun, but preſſing forwards, 
were in a little time almoſt ſurrounded. In ſhort, 
the Abilities of the Punick General at this time were 
more apparent than ever, who more over-match'd 
them in Skill than they exceeded him in Numbers, 
making a moſt miſerable Slaughter of the Romans till 


| quite wearied out, he commanded his Soldiers to give 


over. e/£milius was found deſperately wounded by 
Lentulus a Colonel, who offer'd him his Horſe to 
fly; but the Conſul with weeping Eyes defir'd him 
to make uſe of it himſeif, and go tell Fabius that be had 
folow'd his Direfions to the laſt, but Fate had conquer d 
lim: and then falling among the dead Bodies, he 
expird. In this Battel the Romans loſt poooo Men. 
Pohhbius ſays 700900, 2 2yafters, 21 Tribunes, 80 of Se- 

natorian 
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Soon after Fabius's time was expir'd, a Dickator was Dic. Ixi. 
created for holding the Comitia for a new Election of UV. C. 
538. 
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III. Thus far was Hannibal extraordinary ſucceſs- 
ful; and had he made the beſt uſe of this his laſt 
Victory by marching directly to Rowe, he might 
in all probability have put an end to the War and 
Reman State At once; but this great Soldier, as Ma- 
harbal Captain of his Horſe told him, knew perfectly 
how to gain a Victory, but not how to uſe and improve 
. For his careleſs manner of proceeding that Sum- 
er, gave the Romans an opportunity of reco- 
jering themſelves when they were almoſt reduc'd to 
a deſpairing Condition: And now they were inſpir'd 
with new Courage, and new Reſolutions of proſe. 
cuting the War without fainting ; making all poſſi- 
le Preparations for another Campaign, arming of 


"2 ſeveral chouſands of Slaves, and filling up the 
eie. nate, which wanted 177 Perſons : This laſt was 
| de lone by Fabius Buteo a Dictator, created for that Pie lxiii. 


urpoſe, without any Maſter of the Horſe, and that J. C. 
before the laſt Dictator was out of Office, who was 539. 
hen abroad. But that which prov'd moſt fatal to 
annibal, was, his Wintering in Capua, a moſt weal- | 
thy and luxurious City, which among many other 
Places, had ſurrender'd it ſelf to him ſince his laſt 

tory. Here he utterly ſpoil'd an excellent and 
hardy Army, which now was ſo enfeebled and e- 
ervated by their immoderate uſe of the Pleaſures 
and Effeminateneſs of that Place, that ever after his 
Men became impatient of Labour, and the ancient 
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cou d. 
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fart Military Diſcipline ; ſo that Capua became a Cannæ to 

rwith- i annibal's Soldiers. And now Hannibal's Fortune be- 

„ and n to change ; for in the next Campaign he was 
3 


orſted in a Sally out of Nola by Marcellus the Prætor, 
and repuls'd at Caſilinum, after he had brought the Place 
0 great Extremities; and not long after Marcellus 
ave him a conſiderable Repulſe nigh Nola, which 

ave the Romans mighty Hopes of farther Succeſſes. 
In Spain the Scipios manag'd the War with great 
Plccels, overthrowing Hanno, and gaining much 
= Ground, 


y after 
juch 35 
tion un- 


‚ [ufferd 


with tit 
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Ground, and likewiſe defeating Aſdrubal, who but 
juſt before had been order'd by the Senate of Carthage 
to go for Italy and join Hannibal; which Deſgn 
by this means was broke. In Sicily and Sardine, 


tho! ſeveral Attempts were made by the Carthagini 
ans, and ſome Revolts hapned, yet Affairs ſucceed. 


ed proſperouſly, eſpecially in Sardinia, where a Bat. 


tel was fought, and 12000 Carthaginians kill'd, and 
many taken Priſoners, among whom were 4{aryjal, 
Hanno, and Mago, all Perſons of the higheſt Quz. 
lity. Rome now had the Misfortune of having Ene. 
mies on all ſides of her, and in all Parts of her Do- 
minions and Territories, ſo that the Vigour and 
Diligence of her Inhabitants was certainly very 


admirable in ſending Recruits and Supplies into 


Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia, thoſe diſtant Countries, 


with the ſame Care as againſt Hannibal himfelt 


Dic. lxiv. 
e 
541. 


Beams upon their Ships, and diſmount all their Bat 


But what is a greater Inſtance of the Roman Col 
rage and Magnanimity, is their proclaiming War 
with Philip King of Macedon in Greece, not long 
after their dreadful Defeat at Cannæ, for his mx 
king a League with Hannibal, and their venturing 
to invade his Dominion, which they did with good 
Succeſs. About this time Claudius Sentho was cres. 
ted Dictator for holding the Comitia in the Conſul) 
Abſence for a new Election, and his Maſter of the 
Horſe was Fulvius Flaccus. | | 
The Affairs of Sicily were in a little time alter dy 
the Death of Hiero King of Syracuſe, and the Mur. 
der of his Grandſon Hieronymus not long after, which 


caus d great Factions in that City. The prevailing 


Faction proving Enemies to Rome, Marcellus was ſent 
thicher, who beſieg' d the great City of Syracuſe bi 
ye and Land, but cou'd not ſtorm it with all his 

ower, being perpetually hinder'd by the great Skill 
and Inventions of that excellent Mathematician 4r 
chimedes, who cantriv'd ſuch Engines as wou' ll 
Stones of prodigious bulk. upon the Romans, and val 
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ut WH pattering- Engines. He alſo ſet the Roman Ships up- 
rthage Wl on one end, or overturn'd them, or hois'd 'em up 
Deſign WM into the Air, and after all the Men were fallen out, 
dine, jet em fall upon the Walls; by which means he 
hagini- became ſo formidable to the Romans, that Marcellus 
cceed. WH was forc'd to remove to a farther diſtance, jeering 
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2 Bat. his own Engineers, and calling Archimedes, Bria- 
d, and „, After ſome conſiderable Actions in Sicily, 
nba, and after three Years Siege, Marcellus found means 
t Qua- to ſurprize the City on a great Feſtival of theirs, 
g Ene- by reaſon of an ill-guarded Tower, and ſo became 
er Do. Maſter of it. Marcellus con'd not forbear his Tears 
ur and at the deſtruction of ſuch a glorious and Magnifi- 
ven N cent City, which he endeavour'd, but cou'd not pre- 
ies 10 vent; but above all, the Death of Archimedes was 
unte i the greateſt Trouble to him; for he had given 
nimſell WY Rrickt Command to his Men to preſerve him. But 
n Col-B this great Artiſt was at that time ſo extremely buſy 
ng War about his Mathematical Speculations, that he took 
t long no notice of the Noiſe and Uproar in the City, and 
his ma- ſo was kill d by a common Soldier before he ſuſpect- 
Nturing ed any Danger, His Body was honourably bury' d 
th good by Marcellus's Order, and vaſt Plunder was obtain d 
=onfal by the Soldiers, beſides many rich Works and great 


Rareties ſent to Rowe, the City being full of People, 
and 22 Miles in compaſs. 

The Wars in Italy) were manag'd the ſame time 
with various Succeſs, Hannibal had Tarentum betray'd 
to him, the Caſtle {till holding out; and the Romans 
inveſted Capua, ſtraitning it ſo much, that they were 


er of tht 


lter d by 
he Mur 
r, which 


revailing i forc'd to ſend to Hannibal for Relief, He made no 
was ſent great haſte to relieve em, being very deſirous to 
racuſeb Wil take the Caſtle firſt ; but then conſidering how great 
h all tis a diſgrace the loſs of ſuch a place as Capua wou d 
ren be, he broke up the Siege of Tarentum, and directed 
ician 4 


4 his March thither. Hannibal attack'd the Romans in 
ouꝗ ci 5 their Trenches; and tho' he was aſſiſted both by the 
N and n lahabitants and his own Garriſon, he was repell'd 
their ber with conſiderable Loſs. Finding the Relief of the 
"mM 55 E e 


* 
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Place extream hazardous, he reſolvd to fall u 
Rome it ſelf, expecting that the very Name of ſuch 
an Enterprize wou d oblige em to raiſe the Siege, 
for which reaſon he march'd directly that wy, 
His Deſigns being heard of at Rome, the Citizen 
were variouſly inclin'd as to their way of Securit, 
ſome thinking all the Forces in 1:aly were to be ſen 
for; but Fabius would by no means hear of ri 
from before Capua: Therefore a middle way w 
taken, which was to ſend for Fulvius the Procmſy 
from the Siege, with 15000 Foot and 1000 Hot, 
for the defence of Rome; which was ſpeedily eſſed. 
ed, Hannibal being now encamp'd about eight Mile 
from the City. | 5 a 
Hannibal in a ſhort time decamp'd, and advancd 
to the River Arno, three Miles from Rome, from 


whence with a Party of 2000 Horſe, he went u 


take a View of the City. Flaccus, much offendel 
that he ſhou'd take ſuch Liberty without Oppoſ- 
tion ſent out a conſiderable Body of Horſe, which 
falling upon him, forc'd him to retreat. The 
next Day, and the Day following, Hannibal on ons 
ſide, and Flaccus with the Conſuls on the other, 
drew out all their Forces for a general Battel ; but 
on both thoſe Days there fell ſuch great Storms 
of Hail and Rain, that the Armies cou'd not join; 
but after they had retir'd to their Camps, the Wer 
their prov'd fair and calm. This ftruck the Carte 
ginians with a religious Awe, and made Hanis 
to ſay, That one while his Mind, another time his Fit 
tune, won d not ſuffer him to become Maſter of that miguy i 
City. Whereupon he decamp'd, and march'd to ths 
River Turia, from thence to the Lake of Feronu, 
where he plunder'd a Temple of that Goddeſs, pro- 
ceeding in this outragious manner through the 
Countries of the Lucan; and Brutii ; which Cruelty 
loſt him much Credit, and did him as much Iv 
jury. Haccus return'd to the Siege of Capua, whidl 
ſoon after was ſurrender'd, the Heads of the Re 

ein 
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being put to death, and the common ſort ſold. This 
City being ſituated in ſo good a Soil, was reſery'd 
for the uſe of all ſorts of Plowmen, Labourers and 
Artificers, without any ſhew of Government of its 
own, as it had formerly. This hapned in the 7th 
Year of this War, and 543d of the City. 

In Spain the War had been carry d on all this 
time with great Vigour, the Romans being generally 
Conquerors, killing in one Battel 375000 Men; 
but in this laſt Year, Claudius Nero the Governour 
of Spain was much impos'd upon by the Treachery 
of Aſdrubal, and another Governour was order'd 
to ſucceed him, both the Scipio's having been ſlain 
not long before in Spain. A Comitia was held for 
the creating a Proconſul for Spain, but none appear d 
to ſtand for that Office, well perceiving the Ha- 
zards and Difficulties of ſuch a War, which caus'd 
2 great Concern and Sadneſs among the People. 
Whereupon young Scipio, a noble Youth, under 
24 Years of Age, bravely ſtood up, and profeſs'd 
himſelf Candidate, having the Year before been 
made -£dile, tho under Age, by the great favour 
and confidence of the People. This Scipio was Son 


el; du the Conſul flain in Spain, a Perſon of rare and 
Storm wonderful Abilities for his Age, of extraordinary 
A oy, Courage and Valour, and of as eminent Prudence 


and Virtue; which excellent Accompliſhments 
ade him joyfully accepted of by the Votes of all; 
but after he was choſen, they began to have ſome 
concern upon the account of his Youth ; which he 
Jpprehending, call'd em together, and with ſuch a 
noble Spirit and great Reſolution, promis'd em ſuc- 


Carta 
Hannibal 
e his Tu- 
at mighty 
d to the 


Fermih ces, that they departed abundantly ſatisfy'd with 
eſs, 15 heir Choice. Sg 8 4 

ugh The following Year after Scipio's Voyage to Spain, 
Can Valerius Levinus, who had done good Service againſt 

auch Philip of Macedon, was made Conſul a ſecond time, and 

4, WHY into Sicily ; where taking the City Agrigentum, 


* Rem is ſoon reducd the whole Iſland, which was the 
on; | P 2 firſt 
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firſt time the Romans became Maſters of all Sich; 
and this fell out in the 8th Year of this War, and 

544th of the City. In the time of Levinus's Cm. 

Dic. xlv. fulſbip, a Difator was created for holding the cm. 
U. C. tia for a new Election, both he and his Collegue 

544 Marcellus being abroad: This was Fulvius Flaceu, 

| and his Maſter of the Horſe was Licinius Craſſus. In 
this Election Fabius Maximus was choſen Conſul z 
fifth time, in which Year Tarentum was betray d in- 
to his Hands, the Succeſs of this Campaign proving 
very doubtful and various; and in this ſame Year 
was a Luſtration, where were found but 137108 
Free Citizens ; by which Account it appears, what 

reat Loſſes the Romans had ſuſtain'd by theſe dread- 

ful Wars. Marcellus for this Year ſometimes won 

and ſometimes loſt with Hannibal ; and the follow. 

ing was made Conſul a fifth time, when, going . 
gainſt Hannibal, he was ſlain in an Ambuſcade; a 
valiant Soldier, who was call'd the Sword, as F. 

bius was the Buckler of Rome. His Collegue Cri: 

— 5 alſo receivd a Wound, which in a little time 

Dic. Ixvi. kill'd him, having firſt nominated a Dictator for 
D. c. holding the Comitia for a new Election, which was and a 
546. Manlius Torquatus, his Maſter of tbe Horſe being © Ws! 
Servilius greatl! 

The following Year 4/drubal was order'd to lea ¶ efectu 

Spain and go for Italy to the aſſiſtance of his Brother Nate 
Hannibal. Whereupon Livius the Conſul was order that tb. 

to meet and oppoſe him, whilſt his Collegue Nr bal out 
obſerv'd the Motions of Hannibal: But Nero having WW ln m 

met with ſome Succeſs againſt Hannibal, made a choice tlis, a 

+ Detachment of 6000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and but at 
with great Secrecy and as great Expedition, march WW nnce, 
towards his Collegue. Having join'd him, the) lhe ſa 
ſurrounded Aſdrubal, who by the Treachery of hi 
Guides was led into a dangerous place, and cut hin 

and his whole Army in pieces. Nero immediate) 
return d to his Camp, aud before Hannibal knew dl 

his departure, caſt his Brother's Head in his Cant 
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by which, to his great Grief, he knew of his Defeat. 


At the finiſhing of this Conſulſhip, a Dictator was 
created for the holding of the Comitia for a new Ele- 
dion, the Conſuls being both in the Field, which 


ming many noble Exploits in Spain, wholly reduc'd 
that Country to the Obedience of Rome; having ta- 
ken or driven out all the arthaginian Commanders, 
2nd gain'd as much Reputation by his mild, ſweet, 
and generous Temper, as he did by his courage- 
ous and valiant Acts. This happen'd Fiye Years 
after his undertaking this Charge, and Twelve after 
the beginning of this War. 


IV. The Romans now found themſelves in a much 
better Condition than they were at the beginning of 


two ſuch conſiderable Provinces as Spain and Sicily, 
which had been great Diverſions to em; but {till 


and a grievous Burden to em; upon which, Scipio, 
at his Return, being made Conſul at 29 Years of Age, 


elſectual means to finiſh the War; declaring to the 
Senate, That he doubted not but to manage Affairs ſo, as 
that the Carthaginians ſbould be forc'd to recall Hanni- 
bal out of Italy for the Defence of bis own Country. Fa- 
with ſome Heat oppos'd 
this, and thereupon a conſiderable Difference arole 
but at length Sicily was granted him for his Pro- 


the firſt Year he ſpent in Sicily, in providing Ne- 


theſe Wars, eſpecially by the happy reduction of 
Hannibal, in the Bowels of Italy was a ſevere Curb, 


greatly deſir'd to be ſent into Africk, as the moſt 


ſince, and Leave given him to paſs over into Africk; 
lt he aw it convenient for the Commonwealth. All 
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| was Livius Salinator, his Maſter of the Horſe being Dis. 
Cecilius Metellus. The Year after this, Scipio, after Ixvii. 
the obtaining many great ViRories, and the perfor- . C. 


747. 


ceſſaries for his Expedition; at the end of which, a 9% 


Didator was created for holding the Comitia for a Ixviii. 
new Election of Conſuls, namely, Cæcilius Metellus, IV C. 


The 


lis Maſter of the Horſe being Veturius Pbilo: 
| | | next 


749. 
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next Luſtrum being foon after, 215000 Free Citi. 
zens were ceſs'd, which was 77892 more than at the 


laſt; a happy encreaſe for Five Years time. This 


ſame Year, which was the 14th of this War, Sci. 
arriv'd at Africk with a brave Fleet, where Maſaniſ 
King of Numidia, who had joind with him in 


| Spain, came in to his Aſſiſtance. | 


Scipio was not long in Africk without Employment, 
for in a ſhort time Hanno oppos d him, and was ſhin 
himſelf with 3000 of his Men; which ſo encouragd 


Scipio, that he immediately inveſted Utica: but h. 


phax King of Numidia, who had diſpoſſeſs'd Maſe 
niſſa of his Kingdom, marching with the Cartbagi 


nians to relieve the Place, Scipio broke up the Siege, 


and departed to his Winter-Quarters. But in the 
Winter he again inveſted Utica; and underſtanding 
that the Enemy was encamp'd not far off, he 
ſent his ableſt Soldiers in the Habits of Slaves, with 
his Commiſſioners, to view their Camp. This done, 
he ſuddenly ſet Fire to their Coverings of Matt, 
Reeds, dry Boughs, and the like ; which they not 
ſuſpecting, but thinking it came by Accident were 
cut in pieces in the midſt of the Hurry and Confu- 
ſion to the number of 40000 Men, 6000 being ta 
ken Priſoners, Not long after he gave them ano- 
ther great Overthrow, which ſo terrify'd the Cana 
ginians, that they were oblig'd to recal their great 
Champion Hannibal out of Italy, who himſelf like 
wiſe had been in a declining condition for a conſide- 
rable time. An Ambaſſage was immediately dil- 


patch'd to Rome, with a Deſign to obtain a Ceſlat- 


on of Arms till Hannibal cou'd ſafely retire from 
Italy: but their Aim being fufficiently underſtood, 
their Meſſage was lighted, and came to no effect. 

During theſe: Endeavours, Syphax finding bi 


Kingdom would probably return to Maſaniſſa, tht 
true Inheritor, had gather'd together a numero 
Army. of unexperienc'd Strangers, and with then 
march'd againſt Scipio, but was ſoon W 7 
„ RTE: 35 : | F 0 lime 
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Citi. himſelf taken Priſoner. Maſaniſſa, the better to 
t the BW regain his Kingdom, march'd with all ſpeed to Cir- 
This WM ts the chief City, and by ſhewing them the King 
Scio in Bonds, procur'd the Gates to be open'd, every 
aniſ« one ſtriving to gain the Favour of him, who, as the 
n in Wl perceiv'd, wou d be their King. Among the reſt, 
WH Queen Sopbonisba, Syphax's Wife, a Woman of in- 
ment, comparable Beauty, who very earneſtly and hum- 
s ſlain Wi bly beſought him, Thar ſhe might not be deliver d up 


arag'd Wi into the hands of the Romans, her powerful Charms 
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ut . ſo recommended her Suit, that young Maſaniſa 
Maſe WR forthwith granted it; and the more effectually to 
rthagi- perform his Promiſe, marry'd her himſelf that 
Siege, WI Day. This Action was much diſapprov'd of by Sci- 
in the dis at his Arrival ſoon after, letting him to under- 
nding Wi ſtand, That the Romans had à Title to her Head, as 
ff, he being their Captive, one of their greateſt Enemies, and 
„ With i the principal Cauſe of all Syphax's Treachery. Upon 
; done, this therefore, Maſaniſſa, in deſperate Paſſion, ſent 
Matt, her a Bowl of Poyſon; at the receiving of which 
ey not Wl he only ſaid, Thar if her Husband had no better Token 
it were Bi to ſend to his new Wife, ſhe muſt accept of that ; adding, 
Conſn- Wl That ber Death had been more honourable, if ber Marriage 
ing a: bad been farther from it; and fo boldly drank it off 
m ano. Scipio, the better to comfort the Melancholly Prince, 
Cante· ¶ had him immediately proclaim'd King of Numidia, 
ir great with the greateſt Pomp and Solemnity that cou'd be 
elf like- expected, having now ſettl'd him in his Throne with- 
r out any farther Oppoſition. 

ely dil | 1 | 5 
Celli V. Hannibal had now made his greateſt and ut- 
re from Wl moſt Efforts in Italy, and had perform'd more than 
erſtood, Wl fy other Commander, when he was recall'd by 
effect. bis Superiors ; and with great Concern and Re- 
ing his Wl luctancy was forc'd to quit that Country, after he 
10%, 8 had ſpent fifteen Years in it with various Fortune. 
1merows Wl He complain'd much of his Senate, and of Himſelf; 
th then of his Senate, becauſe they had ſo badly ſupply'd 
ed, and Wi kim with Money and other Neceſſaries, when he 


had 
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had been ſo long in an Enemies Country; 9, 

Himſelf, for giving the Romans time to recover 

themſelves, after he had ſo often overthrown em. 

It is faid likewiſe , that before he embark'd, be 

built an Arch nigh the Temple of Juno Lacini, ¶ that p 

where, in Punick and Greek Letters, he wrote the WM tir wa 

Sum of his great Exploits. Then putting to Sez Hof Co 

in a melancholly Temper, having loſt both his Bro- WM the H. 

thers, Aſdrubal and Mago, and a great many of hi; Th 

beſt Men, he landed in a few Days at Lepris ; from ple de 

whence he march'd to Adrumetum, and next to Z. agree 

ma, five Days Journey from Carthage. A general Ml thagi: 

Satisfaction was in Rome for his Departure; for ne- Ml tut tb 

ver was a General more dreaded by em: And much Land 

Dic. xix. about that time a Dictator was created for holding Rebels 

U. C. the Comitia for a new Election of Conſuls, Sulpicu {Ml Third 

| 551. Galba being the Perſon, and Servilius Geminus his Ml the be. 
| Maſter of the Horſe. „ 

Hannibal now lying encamp'd near Zama, and dci. it {61 

pio not far from him, the former beginning to con- Al 

der the declining State of his Country, deſird a % / 

Meeting with Scipio to treat of a Peace, which wa #nce 2 

| granted. In a large Plain between the two Armies, nd C 

the two greateſt Generals in the World came to an Ml Anba 

Enterview ; but receiving mutually no Satisfaction, e. 2900: 

ſpecially for that Scipio had upbraided the Carrhogin- Hoetag 

ans With a late Breach of Truce,and Violation of An. >ccor 

baſſadors, they return'd to decide the Controverly {MI Year 

by the Sword. Never was a more memorable Bat. great 

tel fought, whether we regard the Generals, the Ar. did T 

mies, the two States that contended, or the Impor- W 4fric: 

, tance of the Victory. Both the Generals ſhew'd ac · Hlooc 

mirable Skill in placing their Men, and chuſing their I and « 

Ground, as well as extraordinary Courage in charg- MW 3804 

1ng and falling on, letting their Soldiers to under- Year: 

ſtand, That this Battel muſt (hew whether Rome 1 189 

Carthage ſhou d give Laws to the World, Hanniba, 129 

tho' he behav'd himſelf moſt gallantly, and with all by 

che true Management of ſuch an expert Comm 

Dn oe hn „VV 7 
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cer, was at laſt overcome by 8 who ſlew 20000, 
and took as many Priſoners. 


| ance with him: Sixthly, That they 
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hergupon Hannibal 

perſuaded his Country-men to beg Peice, and Am- 

baſſadors were immediately diſpatch'd to Rome for 

that purpoſe: A little before whoſe arrival, a Picta- 

ur was created for holding the Comitia for Election | 

of Conſuls ; and this was C. Cerviliu, his Maſter of Dic. Ixx. 

the Horſe being Ailius Petus. 1 U. C. 
The Power of concluding Peace was by the Peo- 552+ 

ple decreed to Scipio and Ten others, and was at laſt 

agreed to upon theſe Articles: Firſt, That the Car- 

thaginians ſhould enjoy all their Territories in Africk ; 

but that the Romans ſhould hold Spain, with all the 

lands in the Mediterranean: Secondly, That all 

Rebels and Deſerters ſhould be deliver'd up to the Romans: 

Thirdly, That the Carthaginians ſhou'd deliver up all 

the beak'd Ships, except ten Triremes , witb. all their 

tam d Elephants, and tame no more: Fourthly, That 

it ſhould be unlawful for em to make War in Africk, or 


elſewhere, without Leave from Rome : Fifthly, That 


they ſbould reſtore all to Maſaniſſa, and enter into Alli- 
ſhould give Money 
and Corn to the Roman Troops, till the return of the 
Amuaſſadors : And, Seventhly, That they ſhould pay 
10000 Talents of Silver in 50 Years time, and give 100 
Hoſtages for the performance of all. Thus ended the 
decond Punick Or Carthaginian War, in the 17th 
Year of it, to the great Satisfaction of Rome, and the 
greater Renown of Scipio, who, beſides a moſt iplen- 
dd Triumph, obtain'd the honourable Surname of 


Africanus. It was ſeven Years ſhorter, tho far more 


Bloody and Dangerous than the firſt Punick War, 
and ended in the 553d Year of the City, A. M. 
3804, in the 4th Year of the 144th Olympiad, 308 
Years ſince the Beginning of the Conſular State, 
189 ſince the Burning of the City by the Gauls, 
129 ſince the Beginning of the Macedonian Empire 
dy Alexander, and 199 before our Saviour's Nati- 


Vity, 
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CHAP. XL 


From the End of the Second Punick War, » 


the End of the Third, and the Deftruftin 
of Carthage; when Rome got free fun 
all her Rival States. 


Containing the Space of 55 Tears. 


I. T 'Heſe Wars, though they had been very da. 


gerous, almoſt to the Ruin of the Roman State, 
ended much to the Advantage of it, both as to its 
Honour and Dominion, as well as its Experience and 
Knowledge. The Romans began more and more to 
know the Uſe of Riches, and Arts and Learning 
daily encreas'd as they became more acquainted with 
the Græcians. For much about this time flouriſh 
Enniu, Licinius Tegula , and Cæciliu, all Dramatick 
Poets, the Romans being moch delighted with ſuch 
Spectacles, as well as thoſe more cruel ones of Glz 
diators, Fighting with wild Beaſts, &-c. The finih- 
ing of theſe late Wars much eas'd the Romans, but (til 
they were employ'd abroad ; for immediately after 
began, or rather went on, the Macedonian Wars againſt 


King Philip, the firſt occaſion being given ſoon after 


the great Battel of Cannæ, upon his entrance into an 
Alliance with Hannibal, as was ſaid before. But now 
the Romans having a good Opportunity, and not wich- 
out Provocation, as well by his Breach of Faith with 
the Atoliaus and other Roman Allies in thoſe Part, 
as by his Supplies long before ſent to Hannibal, and 
at the earneſt Requeſt of the Athenians, as well asthe 
Complaints of Attalus King of Pergamus, and the 
Rhodians, proclaim'd War againſt him a- new. 
This Philip King of Macedon was one of Alexa 


der's Succeflors, being the tenth King after him, and 
a powerful Prince in Greece. Againſt him Sul 
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Chap. XI. The Conſular State. 


[cs the Conſul was ſent, who by himſelf and his 


Lieutenant, put him to the worſt divers times, and 
had almoſt taken him Priſoner. By the Aſſiſtance 
of Attalu and the Rhodians, the Conſul rais d the 
Siege of Athens ; whereupon the Ætolian, before 
backward enough, by reaſon of their Magiſtrates, 
and the Athenians now newly encourag'd, invaded 
Philip's Dominions, but being too ſlothful and care- 
leſs, were eaſily repuls'd by him. This ſame Year 
obtain'd Furius the Prætor a great Victory over the 
Gauls, who had lately revolted and inveſted Cremona, 


thaginian Captain. For this Action, after much Di- 
ſpute in the Senate, he triumph'd, tho' againſt the 
Cuſtom, and without Precedent ; for none ever 
obtain d this Honour, who had gotten a Victory 
with another's Army, as he had done with Aurelius 
Citta's the Conſul, in his Abſence, who therefore 
took the Matter very heinouſſy. The Year follow- 
ing, Bebius the Prætor entring unadviſedly into the 
Territories of the Inſubrian Gauls, was ſurrounded, 


and loſt above 6600 of his Men; in this Year there 


was but ſmall Action in Macedonia. 

In the third Year of the Macedonian War, Duintus 
Hlaminius the Conſul was ſent thither, who uſing 
great Expedition and Diligence, beat Philip out of 
the Streights, where he had been very advantage- 
ouſly poſted ; and by Sea his Brother Lucius, with 
Attalus, regain'd ſeveral Confederate Towns, and 
inveſted Corinth it ſelf, but with no Succeſs. The 


latter end of this Year, by reaſon of the great Buſi- | 
neſs of the Commonwealth, the Prætors in Rome were Pretorr 
encreas'd from Four to Six; and now the time coming 


for the Election of Conſuls, and it being uſual for 
them to take the Provinces from their Predeceſſors, 
the Tribunes rightly objected, That this Cuſtom bin- 
4d the Progreſs of the Mars, and fo procur'd 2uintins's 
Government and Place to be continu'd to him, who 
being juſt upon taking the Caſtle of Opus, Meſ- 

ſengers 


kiling 30000 Men, and with them Amilcar a Car- 
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ſengers came from Philip about a Treaty. Several 
times they met, as they formerly had done, at the 


Streights, the Ambaſſadors of Attalus, the Rbodiam 


and Athenians being preſent, but all came to ng 
Effect. Philip ſoon after delivering up Argos into 
the hands of Naba, Tyrant of Lacedæmon, who usd 
the Inhabitants with great Cruelty and intolerable 
Exactions. But Quintius, managing his Affairs with 
good Succeſs, at laſt follow'd Philip into Tbeſah, 
and gave him a great Overthrow at Cynocepbalæ, kil. 
ling 8000, ad taking 5000 Priſoners ; fo that he 
was forc'd to beg Peace, which was granted upon 
Terms moderate enough: One of the Articles was, 
That be ſhould pay 1000 Talents, half at preſent, and 


the other half in the ſpace of ten Tears. 


About this ſame time, two great Victories were 


obtain'd over the Ga#uls ; and the Slaves in Hetruris 


breaking into a dangerous Rebellion, were quelld 
and chaſtis'd by Attilius the Prator. And now the Re 
mans, out of a Principle of Generoſity, reſolv d to re- 
ſtore Liberty to the Cities of Greece which they had 
taken in this War, and for that reaſon, ten Men ol 
the chiefeſt Quality were fent over thither, Haminiu 
being the principal. Theſe Commiſſioners went to 
the great Solemnity of the Ifhmian Games, where 
was a General Meeting of all Greece to behold thoſe 
Shows ; and there, in the Name of the Senate and 
People of Rome, they publickly.proclaim'd Liberty 
to all the Cities and People of Greece. This was the 
moſt ſurprizing and moſt joyful thing in the World 


to theſe People, who ſcarce ſo much as imagin d, 


much leſs expected the Favour. Many Speeches were 
made in Praiſe of the Roman Greatneſs and Genero- 
ſity, particularly, That at laſt, there was a People in 
ze World, born for the Safety of all others, that croſid 
Seas and mad: Wars at their own Coſt and Peril, to v. 


lieve the Oppreſs'd, to eſtabliſh Laws, and caus d them to 


be cbferd d, and to maintain the Publick Security through 
cu; the whele Earth, And this was the end of the fit 
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Chap. XI. Tze Conſular State: 


I Macedonian War, which happen'd five Years after it 
ws laſt pcoclaim'd, and twenty after it firſt began. 


IT. The Year following after the War, ſome Di- 


ſturbances were raiſed in the City concerning the 
O Law; a Law preferr d by Oppius, Tribune of 
the People, ſoon after the Defeat at Cannæ, forbid- 
ding Women to wear Gold or Purple, and ſome 
other Ornaments. This Law the preſent Tribunes 
endeavouring to abrogate, Affairs being chang'd, 
and the Occaſion remoy'd, were violently oppos'd 
by Port ius Cato the Conſul, a famous Moraliſt, who 


publickly and ſeverely inveigh'd againſt the Fe- 
males; but by reaſon of the Tribunes anſwering him 
out of his own Book, but chiefly by means of the 
Womens tumultuous filling the Streets and the 
Aſſemblies with their importunate Cries, it was at 
aft annull'd. Cato then betook himſelf to Spain his 
own Province, where uſing Severity to himſelf as 
well as his Soldiers, he reſtor'd the Roman Diſcipline 
in thoſe Parts, and reduc'd many of the Spaniſh Na- 


tions, who had lately revolted. The Romans had ſtill 


Wars with the Gauls, who were join'd with their 
Neighbours the Ligurians; but they were not much 
burdenſome to the State, nor ſuch as hinder'd the 


progreſs of Learning in the City. For about this time 


Plautus had many Plays acted at Rome with great Ap- 
pauſe; and he it was that brought Comedy to its Per- 
ſection in this City, being a Perſon of a great Genius, 
and a compleat Maſter of the Latin Tongue, which 


cho it was not arriv'd to its utmoſt Purity, had even 


then a Maſculine Strength and Energy, which was 
very excellent. The Romans were not without ſome 
Wars in Greece; for Nabs, lately mention'd, ſtill op- 
pos dem, but was forc'd to ſubmit in no long time: 
And about this time, Antiochus King of Syria, by his 
Incroachments upon the Roman Allies, gave an Oc- 
caſion to the Romans to fall out with him; and this 
bs did partly thro his own Ambition and Hatred to 

| Rome, 
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536. 


Greece for bi Brother's Province, be himſelf wou d be bi 
Legatus or Lieutenant; at which there needed no & 


ther Argument; for ic was immediately voted vit 


univerſal Conſent and Applauſe, and Power give 


to Scipio to pals into Aſia, if he ſaw it convenient 
| 0 
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Rome, and partly by the Perſwaſfions of Hamid In tl 
who had been lately forc'd thither by the Ingratimg ſecure, 
of his own Country-men. Theſe Matters occaſoni , wi 
Ambaſſies on both ſides, but to no great effect, i ra. 
at laſt Ant iochus proceeded ſo far into Greece it ſel Miſs 
the AÆtolians treacherouſly joining with them, thy bent fo 
the Romans after ſuitable Preparations, proclaimi i bips t 
War againſt him, which was five Years. after the Hale po 
finiſhing the Macedonian War. bas. 
Antiochus as well as Philip , was one of Alea Friend 
Succeſſors, tho of another Kingdom, and ſumani be Sie 
Magnus, being a very potent Prince, and Maſter aH 
great Dominions ; therefore the greater Preparation bout: 
were made againſt him, and Acilius the Conſul vu Ig it 
ſent into Greece to manage the War. Acilius eaſſy lefeat: 
recovered thoſe Places which Antiochus had poſſeſ i lan o 
himſelf of in Theſaly ; then following that King oi ish. 
the Streights of Thermopyle, whither he had retir d, he ntirel) 
forc'd him out of his advantageous Poſt, and gu ed at © 
him ſuch an Overthrow, that he immediately aban- machia 
don d all Greece, the «£rol;ans being left to the mercy (MP? Nea. 
of the Conquerors. While Acilius perform'd theſe Htetiet 
Acts in Greece, his Collegue Naſica got a notable Vi- Heleſps 
ory over the Boian Gauls in Italy , which entirely the firſ 
broke all their Power. Lucius Scipio and Lælius Neu which 
being Conſuls for the following Year,came according ul Plac 
to cuſtom to divide the Provinces by Lot. Both were Of Ron 
extreamly deſirous to have Greece, and Lælius being I in t 
in great Favour, offer'd to leave it to the determi- (0 par 
nation of the Senate, which Scipio was perſuaded to The 
aſſent to by his Brother Africanus. The Matter wa nd th 
wholly new, and the Senate expected many Speeches of Afr 
and Arguments on both ſides, when Africanus Rand ho h 
ing up, told the Fathers, That if they won d decrt * " 
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Chap. XI. The Conſular State. 


| In the mean time Antiocbus lay at Epheſus in Aſa, 


cure, as he imagin d, of the Romans; but Hanni- 
uu, who had advis'd him to invade Zaly, told him, 
He rather admir d they were not there already, than 
hubted of their coming, and procur'd the Forces to be 
ſent for out of the further Provinces, and all the 
Ships that were ready, to ſecure the Paſſage of the 


Helleſpont , where the Conſul- moſt probably wou'd 
pas. Pergamus , the chief City of Eumenes , the 


Friend of the Romans, was like wiſe inveſted, but 
the Siege was ſoon rais d, and Antiochus ſent to Æ- 
nilius the Roman Admiral, now on thoſe Coaſts, 
about a Peace, but he diſown'd all Power of conclud- 
ing it without the Conſul. Soon after, the Rhodians 
fefeated his Admiral at Sea, which was Hannibal, a 
Man out of his proper Element ; and after that in 
aFight with eAmilius, Eumenes and the Rhodians, he 
nicely loſt the Command at Sea. Antiochus affright- 
ed at this ill Fortune, imprudently abandon'd Lyſi- 
nacbia, which might have kept the Conſul in Action 
a Year longer; and, adding one piece of Indiſ- 
cretion to another, ſuffer d the Scipio's to paſs the 
Hilleſponr into Aſia without Oppoſition. This was 
the firſt time that the Romans got Footing in Aſia, 
which ſo ſtartled Antiochus, that he offer d to quit 
Places in Europe, and ſuch in Aſia as were Friends 
of Rome, to pay half the Charges the Romans were 
tin this War; and rather than not obtain Peace, 
to part with a Portion of his own Kingdom. 

The Ambaſſadors who carry'd theſe Propoſals 


lud their utmoſt Endeavours to procure the Favour 


of Africanus, offering him the reſtitution of his Son 
who had been taken Priſoner, and many other great 
and honourable Advantages, if it cou'd be effected : 


but Africanus wou'd promiſe nothing more than 


mly private Offices of Kindneſs, modeſtly letting 
em to know, That ſince Antiochus was now in ſuch a 
eclining ſtate, Peace was not probably to be purchas'd 
it ſo eaſy a Rate as formerly. Whereupon Antiochus 


made 


Overthrow. Antiochis now was glad to procure 


fore nothing ſhou'd be requir 
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made what Proviſion he cou'd for a Battel; and 
Africanus falling ſick ſoon after, to comfort him and 
to gain his Favour, he ſent him his Son withour 
Ranſom ; upon which the other, in way of Requi 
tal, advis'd him not to engage with his Brother til 
he cou'd return to the Camp. Antiochus thetefore 
having receiv'd this Meſſage, declin'd fighting what 
he cou d, till Scipio the Conſul preſs d fo hard upon 
Him nigh Magneſia that he was forc'd to draw ou 
his Men to the number of 750000 Foot and 12000 
Horſe. Scipio oppos'd him with a much leſs Army 
but in a few hours time intirely defeated him, where 
his own Chariots arm'd with Scythes, being driven 
back upon his own Men, contributed much to his 


Peace of the Roman, upon their own Terms, and 
Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd accordingly, where 
Africanus told 'em, That the Romans ere neue 
Wont to inſult over their _— Enemies, and there 

of him more than former, 
The Terms were, To pay 15000 Talents of Eubca fu 
the Expences of the War, to quit all their Poſſeſſios in El- 
rope, and likewiſe all Aſia on this fide Mount Taurus; 
to deliver up Hannibal and other Incendiaries, and to 
give 20 Hoſtages for ſecuring the Peace. Thus ended 
the War with Antiochus the Great, much to the Ad- 
vantage of Rome, within two Years time or les 
twelve Yearsafter the ſecond Punick War, Lucius Si- 
pio having gain'd the Surname of Aſiaticus, as ls 
Brother had of Africanus. 


III. The Rowan: had now but little Employment 


abroad, beſides chaſtiſing the Atolians in Gree, 
which was ſoon effected by Manlius Scipio's Collegue; 
and by the ſame Conſul an Expedition was underts- 
ken againſt the Gallo-Græcians or Galatians in Ait, 
with good Succeſs; but Luxury and Idleneſs was fil 
brought into Rome by his Army out of Aſia. Tit 
ſame Year the Cenſus being perform'd, 2583 2h Free 
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Chap. XI. The Conſular State. 


; Citizens were ceſs'd. In the third Year after the 
m, and ending of the War with Antiochus, Scipio Afric nus 
vithoue was maliciouſly accus'd of defrauding the Treaſury 
Requi. of the Booty taken in the War, and of too nigh a 
her till MW Correſpondence with Antiochus, and of Matters of 
refore, MI the like nature. Some write that his Accuſers were 
g what inciced to it by Cæto, who hated him for his being 
d upon frequently ſaluted King in Spain by the Inhabirants 


aw out there, and occaſion'd him to have a Day ſet him 
12000 MI by che Tribunes ro anſwer it before the People. The 
Amy, Day of Hearing being come, and the Trivunes ha- 
„Where {MW ving taken cheir Places in the Roſfra, this great Man 
driven MI encer'd the Aiſembly, with a mighty Train of 
h to his Ml Friends and Clients, all the People having their 
procure MW Eyes fix d upon him with Admiration. Silence be- 
ms, and MW ing made, he with an undaunted Bravery put on his 


Triumphal Crown, and with the Voice of a Con- 
queror cry d, This very Dey, O Romans! I did over- 


, Where 
re Neve 


id theres come the fierce Hannibal, and wvangu:ſn d the powerful 
formerh, Cathaginians, therefore lit us lay aſide privite Con- 
ubcea fu V, an go ad man) as can to tbe Capitol, to thank the 
in Eu. C4 for giving we the Will and Power of doing ſuch emi- 
Taurus; WM rn: Services for my Cormmtry, Whereupon going up 
, and nM to the Capite!, the whole Aﬀembly follow'd him, as 


us ended WM allo ro all the Temples in the City, inſomuch that 
the Ad. the very Yiirors and Cl:rhs left the Tribunes alone, 
or leß, who from Accuſers were turn'd Admirers, 
ucius St Shortly after, the Tri5unes accus'd him in the Se- 
16, 45 hi fate Houſe, and deſir'd he might be brought to his 
Anſwer. Scipio boldly riſing up, produc'd his Books 
o Accounts, and tore em ia pieces before em all 
oy ment aiſdaining to give an Account for ſo ſmall a matter, in 
in Grace, Bl on pariſun of 1heſe vn] Sums he himſelf had brought 
ollegue; e Treaſury. The next Day of Appearance he 
under - able: ted himſeif, and his Brother declaring his In- 
; in 4%, I dilpoſition, he was excus'd, and another Day ap— 
5 was fiͤlt pointed, before which time he withdrew himſelf to 
ſia. The Linternum, a Sea- Town of Campania, and there liv'd 
328 Freon © reticd Life. In his Abſence the Tribunes were ve- 
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tal, advis'd him not to engage with his Brother til 


Peace of the Roman, upon their own Terms, and 
Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd accordingly, where 


wont to inſult over their conquer d Enemies, and there 


to deliver up Hannibal and other Incendiaries, and h 
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he cou'd return to the Camp. Antiochus therefore 
having receiv'd this Meſſage, declin d fighting wha 
he cou'd, till Scipio the Conſul preſs d fo hard upon 
him nigh Magneſia, that he was forc'd to draw olt 
his Men to the number of 50000! Foot and 12000 
Horſe. Scipio oppos d him with a much leſs Army, 
but in a few hours time intirely defeated him, where 
his own Chariots arm'd with Scythes, being drive 
back upon his own Men, contributed much to his 
Overthrow. Antiochis now was glad to procure 


Africanus told em, That the Romans were nun 


fore nothing ſhou'd be requir d of bim more than format, 
The Terms were, To pay 15000 Talents of Eubaafn 
the Expences of the War, to quit all their Poſſeſſions in El- 
rope, and likewiſe all Aſia on this fide Mount Taurus; 


give 20 Hoſtages for ſecuring the Peace. Thus ended 
the War with Antiochus the Great, much to the Ad. 
vantage of Rome, within two Years time or lels, 


twelve ears after the ſecond Punick War, Lucius Si-Wl >! 
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Citizens were ceſs'd. In the third Year after the 


was maliciouſly accus'd of defrauding the Treaſury 


| Cathaginians, therefore let us lay aſide private Con- 


Cod for giving me the Will and Power of doing ſuch emi- 


ending of the War with Antiocbus, Scipio Africanus 


of the Booty taken in the War, and of too nigh a 
Correſpondence with Antiochus, and of Matters of 
the like nature. Some write that his Accuſers were 
incited to it by Cato, who hated him for his being 
frequently ſaluted King in Spain by the Inhabitants 

there, and occaſion'd him to have a Day ſet him 
by the Tribunes to anſwer it before the People. The 
Day of Hearing being come, and the Tri>unes ha- 
ving taken their Places in the Roſtra, this great Man 
enter d the Aſſembly, with a mighty Train of 
Friends and Clients, all the People having their 
Eyes fix'd upon him with Admiration. Silence be- 

ing made, he with an undaunted Bravery put on his 
Triumphal Crown, and wich the Voice of a Con- 
queror cry d, This very Day, O Romans! I did over- 
come the fierce Hannibal, and wanquiſhd the powerful 


teſts, and go as many as can to tbe Capitol, to thank the 


nent Services for my Country Whereupon going up 
to the Capitol, the whole Aﬀembly follow'd him, as 
allo to all the Temples in the City, inſomuch that 
the very Viators and C!:rks left the Tribunes alone, 
who from Accuſers were turn'd Admirers. 

Shortly after, the Tribunes accus'd him in the Se- 
nte-Houſe, and deſir'd he might be brought to his 
Anſwer. Scipio boldly riſing up, produc'd his Books 
of Accounts, and tore em in pieces before em all, 
aiſdaining to give an Account for ſo ſmall a matter, in 
cmpariſon of thoſe vnſt Sums he himſelf had brought 
mo the Treaſury, The next Day of Appearance he 
able;red himſeif, and his Brother declaring his In- 
uſpoſition, he was excus'd, and another Day ap- 
painted, before which time he withdrew himſelf to 
Linternum, a Sea-Town of Campania, and there liv'd 
a retir'd Life. In his Abſence the Tribunes were ve- 


ry 
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ry violent againſt him; yet through the Interpoſ. 

tion of Gracchus, one of em, he was not condemn{, 

His Brother Aſiaticus was ſhortly after call'd to an 

Account about Matters of the ſame nature, buth 

Gracchuss means likewiſe eſcap'd Publick Puniſh. 

ment. The Year following, many ſcandalous A. 

buſes of the Feaſts of Bacchus were ſtrictly enquir{ 

into and reform'd. Three Years after which, the 

| Great 4fricanus dy'd, who according to Val. Mau. 

UV. C. mus, order'd, Ingrata Patria ne ofja quidem mea haby, 

571. to be engraven on his Tomb, My ungrateful Con- 

; try ſball hawe none of my Remains. This ſame Year 

was remarkable for the Death of two other Fs. 

mous Men, Philopzmen, Captain of the Achzarsin 

Greece, and Hannibal ; the latter of which had fled 

to ſeveral Places to eſcape falling into the hand; of 

the Romans, and at laſt to Pruſias King of Bithjnia, 

who, out of Fear, was about delivering him up, 

when Hannibal took Poyſon, which 'tis ſaid, he car- 

ry d about him in bis Ring, firſt izvoking the Guds of 

Hoſpitality as Witneſſes of the wiolated Faith of Kin 

Pruſias, and upbraiding the preſent Romans wity Deze- 

nerating from their Anceſtors, who had bonourably fn 

vented the Murder of their mortal Enemy Pyrrhus, Aber. 

as theſe bad baſely ſent to Pruſias to murder his Gueſs ani 
Friend. 

The Romans were for about 12 Years after this 
chiefly employ'd in Wars with their Neighbours: 
Ligurians and Iſtrians, with the Sardinians and Cf. 
cans, and likewiſe with the C:/tiberians in Spain, A. 
which they reduc'd to Subjection. In which ſpace 
of time the Works of Nums Pompilius the Second 

U. C. King of Rome, after they had been buried in a Stone 
583. Cheſt 535 Years, were taken up and burnt by Or- 
der of Senate; and in a Luſtration not long after, 

273244 Free Citizens were ceſs'd. About two 
Years after this, Perſeus King of Macedon, the Son 
of Philip, invited by his Father's Preparations before 
his Death, and pleas'd with his own Strength and 
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imaginary Succeſles,renounc'd the League made with 
the Romans, and ſo began the ſecond Macedonian 
War, 25 Years after the finiſhing of the firſt, and 
18 after that with Avtiochas, Upon this, Quintus 
Marcius and others were ſent into Greece to ſecure 
and eſtabliſh. the Confederates in their Fidelity ; 
which made Perſtus begin to refſect npon what he 


had done; and underſtanding the Motions and Pre- 


parations of the Romans, he apply'd himſelf to Mar- 
cius about a Treaty for Peace, rely ing upon the an- 
cient Friendſhip between their two Families. The 
Ambaſſadors were well ſatisfy'd with this Opportu- 
nity, and to divert him from Action, granted him 
Truce till he might ſend to Rome; for without this, 
he might have began the War much to the Diſad- 
vantage of the Romans, who had neither Army nor 
Commander yet arriv'd in Greece. ET 

The Senate deny'd him Peace, and Attilius the Con- 
ſul was ſent to ſeize upon Lariſſa the chief City of 
Theſſaly : Whereupon Perſeus drew all his Forces toge- 
ther, baving gather'd together a greater Army than 
any of his Predeceſſors were Maſters of ſince Alexan- 


dier the Great. He took in ſome Towns upon his Fron- 


tiers, and Licinius the Conſul led ſuch a raw undiſci- 
plin'd Army into Macedonia, and through ſuch diffi- 
cult and almoſt impaſſable Places, that had Perſeus 
made his Advantage of this Opportunity, he might 
ealily have deſtroy'd it. After this, he ſent to Licini- 
us, Offering to voſcrve the Articles to which his Father 
Philip bad ſubmitted, by paying the Tribute, and leaving 
the Cities to their Liberty; but could not obtain Peace 
to be granted him upon theſe Terms. Soon after, 
Thebes and Aleartus were taken by Lucretius the Præ- 
tor; and the Conſul having had the Advantage in 
another Sb irmiſh, poſſeſs'd himſoelf of ſome Towns, 
and took up his Winter-Quarters; mean while Ap- 
pius Claudius loft many Men in ſhyricum. The Year 
following Hoſtilins the Conſul, who was to manage 
this War, perform'd but little of moment beſides 


Q 2 ge- 
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reducing his Men to that ancient Diſcipline which 
his Predeceſſor had too much negleted. Marc; 
Philippus ſucceeding him, at his firſt entrance into 
his Province might have eaſily been defeated, had he 
met with a prudent and expert: Enemy, the Ways 
being ſo difficult and dangerous to paſs, that his Sol- 
diers could ſcarce hold their Weapons in their Hands, 
by reaſon of their Wearineſs. And after he had en- 


ter'd the Plains, he might as eaſily have been blockd 
_ up and ſtarv'd, had not Perſeus, ſtruck with a ground- 


leſs Fear, retreated to Pydua, and left all the Paſſes 
open to him. Yer Marcus ated nothing of conf; 
quenc?, leaving all to be perfoim'd by his Succeſſor 
Amilius Paulus, who had been Conſul 17 Years be- 


fore, and was a very experienc'd Commander. 


e/Emilius very $kiifully managed the War, and 
caus'd the Eclipſe of the Moon to be foretold to his 
Soldiers, leſt they ſhould be diſcouraged by it, which 
much terrify'd the Enemy that knew nothing of the 
Natural Cauſe. He kept his Men from ſighärg 
when they were fatigu'd, tho' the Officers were de- 


ſirous to engage: But the Armies lying encampd 


on each ſide the River Enipeus, a Beaſt, by chance, 
paſſing over from the Rcman fide, was ſciz d on, and 
being reſcu'd, by degrees diew both Armies to an 
Engagement, wherein Perſteus loft the Day, and with 
it his Kingdom. He flying into the Iſle of Crate, 
when all abandon'd him, ſurrender'd himſelf into the 
hands of Cn. Octawius. ef wmilins leverely chaſtz 
the Epircts, who had join'd with Perſcus, plundering 
and demoliſhing about 70 of their Towns, whereby 
ſuch a great Booty was gain'd. that each Footman 
had 200 Denarii (above 7 Engliſh Pounds) and evc- 
ry Horſeman twice as much. But the Soldiers ha: 
ving gaind lictle or no Plunder in Macedinia, not 
any of the King's Treaſure, deny'd their General 4 
Triumph, which he obtain'd notwithitanding, ard 
that a moſt Splended one too, ſuch as Rome {carce 
ever ſaw before, Perſeus himfelf and his two Sons 
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being led in great State and Magniacence before his 
Triumphal Chariot. And the ſame Year Cn. Octa- 
vias, the Prator at Sea, triumph'd, and L. Anicins, 
before whoſe Chariot was led Genius King of the 
Ihrians, who being a Confederate of Perſeus, was 


oblig'd to yield himſelf Priſoner. Thus ended the 


ſecond Macedonian War in three Years time, and 


with it the Macedonian Kingdom, after it had con- 


tinu'd 156 Years after All xæanders Death, and ſeve- 
ral Hundreds of Years before; e/Zmil.us, by this 
Conqueſt bringing 200 Millions of Seſterces into 
the Treaſury, according to Paterculus. 


IV. Now the Roman Grandeur began to diſplay it 
if chro” all Countries and Nations; many Kings 
and Potentates became humble Suppliants to the Se- 
nate; being all at heir diſpoſal ; and Learning now 
touriſh'd much more than ever, being much forward- 
ed by the Romans Converſe and Familiarity with the 
Gracians, whom they had lately conguer'd ; and much 
encourag'd by Scipio and Lælius, the two noble Pa- 
trons of Eloquence, Poetry, and all Arts, and the 
worthieſt and molt accompliſh'd Gentlemen in Rome. 
The former of theſe was Amilius the Conſul's Son, 


adopted by the Son of Africanus; and the other was 


Sen to Lælius, who formerly did great Service in 
Africa. In this time flouriſh'd the famous Comedian 
T:renze, whe writ with extraordinary corred neſs and 
accuracy, and help'd to bring the Roman Tongue to 
a great perfection, as to Purity and Propriety, his 
firſt Play being acted one Year after the Conqueſt of 


Micedoniæ and Perſeus, And not only the Learning, 
Riches, and Dominions of Rowe were increas d, but 


lixewiſe the Inhabitants, for in a Luſtration about 
this time, there were 312081 Free Citizens cels'd. 
For 17 or 18 Years the Romans were employ d in 


more inferiour Wars, ſuch as thoſe with the Liguri- 


ans, Corſicans, Dalmatians, and Spaniards, and like- 


wile the Macedmians, being all in the nature of Re- 
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UD. C. volts, which tho' they often created much Trouble 


Book II. 


to the State, yet they were not ſo memorable as to 
deſerve a particular Account in this Volume. 
Theſe Wars were ſcarcely finiſh d, when the Re 
mans found a Pretence to begin the third Carthagi- 
nian War, which was their being in Arms againſt 
Maſaniſſa, a Roman Ally, tho' they had ſufficient Ju- 
ſtice on their fide. The Roman Ambaſſadors who 
were ſent to Carthage, finding the City very rich and 
flouriſhing from their fifty Years Peace, at their re- 
turn inſiſted much on the Danger which threatned 
Rome from that State; eſpecially Cato, who never 
came into the Senate, but after his ſpeaking to any 
Publick Buſineſs, concluded wich Delenda eft Cartha- 
go; Carthage is to be deſtroy d. He was often op- 


pos d by Scipio Naſica, who urg'd, That upcn the Re- 


moval of ſo powerful a Rival, Security would cauſe the 
Ruin and Diſſolution of the Roman Common-wealth, as 
it afterwards prov'd : But Cato's Reaſons, drawn 
from the preſent Danger, ſo over-rul'd Scipios 
Forecaſt, that the Senate now having a Pretence ofan 
open Breach of Articles, order'd War to be pro- 
claim'd againſt the Cartbaginians, and both the Con- 
ſuls were ſent, with a full reſolution utterly to de- 
itroy Carthage, The Carthaginians aſfrighted ut the 
Romans Preparations, immediately condemn'd thoie 
who had broken the League, and moſt humbly 
offer'd any reaſonable Satisfaction. Anſwer was re- 
turn'd to em, That they ſhou'd enjoy all as formerly, pro- 


vided they ſent 300 Hoſtages of the chief of the City will. 


in 30 Days 10 Sicily, and did wht the Conſals bon d 
ſfuriber command em. The Carthaginians, deſiring 


nothing more than Peace, ſent their Children with- 


ia the limited cime ; and the Conſuls landing at 
Utica ſoon after, they ſent their Commiſſioners to 
wait upon them, and know their Pleaſure. Cen- 
forinus the Conſul, commending their Diligence, 
demanded all their Arms, which without any Fraud 
were delivered pp. Now the Carthoginians im- 
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ploring Mercy, with many Tears, and all poſſible 
Submiſſion, deſir'd to know their laſt Doom; the 
Conſals told em, That they were commanded to quit 
their City, which they had ſpecial Orders to level with 


' the Ground, and build another any where in their own 


Territories, ſo it were but 10 Miles from the Sea. This 
ſeyere Command they receiv'd with all the Concern 


and Rage of a deſpairing People, and refolv'd to 


ſuffer the greateſt Extremities rather than abandon 
or yield to the Ruin of their ancient Seat and Habi- 
cation. | 
The Conſuls were very backward in beginning 
the War, not doubting but eaſily to become Ma- 
ſters of the City, now in this naked and defence- 
leſs Condition, but they found it far otherwiſe ; 
for the Inhabitants acting by a deſperate Rage and 
Fury, both Men and Women feil to working 
Night and Day in the Defence of the City, and 
making of Arms: And where Iron and Braſs were 
wanting, they made uſe of Gold and Silver, the 
Women freely cutting off the Hair of their Heads, 
to ſupply the place of Tow or Flax. Aſdrubal, who 
had lately been condemn'd upon the account of the 
Romans, Was now made their General and Gover- 
nour of the City, where he had already a good 
Army; and ſuch Preparations were made, that 


when the Conſuis came before the City, they found 


ſuch notable Reſiſtance as much diſccurag'd them, 
and as much encreas'd the Roſolution of the Be- 
lieg'd. The Conſuls engag'd ſeveral times to their 
diſadvantage, and might have been great Loſers, 
had not the Army been ſecur'd and brought off by 


the great Wiſdom and Courage of Scipio «Amilia- 


ns, formerly mention'd, who drew over Pharneas 
Maſter of the Carthiginian Horſe to his fide ; which 
Action gain'd him great Fame and Honour. This 
Year dy'd Maſaniſſa, 90 Years old, leaving his 
Kingdom and a young Son to Scipios Diſcretion : 
And the ſame Year dy'd Cato in Rome, in the 85th 

. 4 I ear 
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Year of his Age, who did not live to ſee the too 
much defir'd Ruine of Carthage. 

Little was perform'd by the Conſuls in the fol. 
lowing Year, for they only inveſted Clupea and 
Hippo, without taking of either; but at Rome a 
Men's Eyes were fix d upon Scipio, looking upon him 
as the Perſon deſtin'd to end the War; and where. 
as he ſought only for the Ædileſbip. the People be. 
ſtow'd the Conſulſbip upon him, diſpenſing with his 
Age and other uſual Qualifications. Scipio ſoon 
let em know that their Honours were not ill be. 
ſtow'd; for having reſtor'd Diſcipline, which had 
been too much n2 elected by the foregoing Conluls 
he ſoon after took that Part of Cartb ge call'd Megs 
ra, and drove the Inhabitants into the Citadel or 
Byrſa. Then ſecuring the 1I/4mm which led to the 
City, he cut off all Pr oviſions from out the Country, 
and block'd up the Haven; but the Beſieg'd, with 
miraculcus and incredible Induftry, cut out a new 
Paſſage into the Sea, wherehy, at certain times, they 
cou'd receive Neceſſaries from the Army wirhou: 
Scipio therefore, in the beginning of the Winter, ſet 
upon their Forces lying in the Field, of which he 
killd 79999, and took 10909 Priſoners ; by which 
means the Bclizg'd cou'd have no Relief from 2. 
broad, fo that they were now in a ſad and deſpair- 
ing Coudition, 

In the Beginning of the next Spring, he took the 
Wall leading to the Haven Citho, and {oon after the 
F.rum it ſelf, where was a moſt miſerable and deplo- 
rable Spectacle of ſlaughter'd People; for ſome hewn 
in pieces by the Sword, others half kill'd by the Fall 
of Houſes, or Fires; ſome half bury'd in che Earth 
and trampled on, and others torn Limb from Limb, 
lay mangled in vaſt Heaps after a ſad and lamenta- 
ble manner. Still the Citadel held out, till at laſt it 
was deſir'd by ſome, That all that wou'd come forth 
ſhou'd have their Lives ; which being granted to all but 
Reyolters, above 50000 yielded, and were ar 6 
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id afcerwards Aſdrubal himſelf. He was much re— 


vild for it by the Revolters, who finding their Con- 


dition deſperate, ſet fire to the Temple, and burnt 


themſelves with it; whoſe Example was foliow'd 
by Aſdrubal's Wife, who in a deſperate Fury threw | 
her ſelf and her two Children into the midſt of the 
Flames. Then was this magnificent City laid in 
Aſhes, being 24 Miles in compaſs, and ſo large, 
that the burning of it continu'd 17 Days together. 
The Senate at Rome receiv d this long expected 
News with extraordinary Joy and Satisfaction, and 


diſpatch'd Men of their own Order, whom they 


join'd with Scipio for the diſpoſing of the Country. 
Theſe order'd that none of Carthage ſhould be left; 
and that it might never be re-built, they denounc'd 
heavy © urſes on any that ſhou'd offer to do it. All 
the Cities which afliſted in this War were order'd 
to be demoliſh'd, and the Lands given to the Friends 
of the Roman People; and the reſt of the Towns 
were to be Tributaries, and govern'd yearly by a 
Prætor appointed for that purpoſe, all the Captives 


and Priſoners being ſold, except ſome of the princi- 


pal. 5 | 
This was the fatal end of one of the moſt renown'd 
Cities in the World, hoth for Command and Riches, 


708 Years after it was firſt built, having been Rival 


to Rome above 100 Tears: And this was the End of 


the third and laſt Carthaginian War, which was fi- 
nihh'd in the 4th Year after it began, to the great 


Enlargement of the Dominions, Power, and Riches 


Jof the Roman State. This hapned in the 608th Year 


of the City, A. V. 3859, in the Third Year of the 


| 158th Olympiad, 363 Years ſince the Beginning of 


the Conſular State, 184 ſince the Beginning of the 
Macedonian Empire by Alexander, 119 ſince the firſt 
Conteſt between the Romans and Carthaginians, and 
144 before our Saviour's Nativity. 
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S H A p. XIL 


. From the Deſtruction of Carthage to the Eid 


of the Sedition of the Gracchi; which 
much ſhook the Government, and was tle 


firſt Step towards the Rum of the Conſular 


State. 
OW Rome began to pride her ſelf to a higher 
degree than ever, having got free from her 
Enemies that ſhe moſt fear'd and moſt hated, her Do- 
minions being extended to a large Circumference, 
and the Commof- wealth encreas d to a noble height 
of Glory but to a more dangerous degree of Securi- 
ty in reſpect of Neighbours, Which in not many Year; 
Prov'd the Diſſolution of the preſent Government. 
However, the Power and Conqueſts of the State {ill 
daily encreas d, and this ſame Year Corinth, one of the 
nobleſt Cities in Greece, ſuſtain'd the ſame Fate with 
Carthage, being levell'd with the Ground. The Oc- 
caſion was given by the Achæ uns themſelves, who not 
only affronted the Roman Ambaſſadors ſent to dil- 
ſolve the Confederacy, and to leave the Cities to the 
Government of their own peculiar Laws, but like wiſe 
join'd with others in a War againſt the Lacedzmeri- 


Containing the Space of 23 Tears. 


ans, the Allies of Rowe. Upon theſe Grounds the de. 


nate decreed War againſt em, and Mere/us now in 
Macedonia undertook it; who drawing down his Ar- 
my thro* Theſſaly into Bæotia, overthrew Critolau, 
then took Thebes and Megara, about which time Man. 
mins the Conſul ſucceeded him in his Province. And 
this Mummius overthrew Dieus the Acbæan General, 
after which he enter'd Corinth, and demoliſh'd it, be- 


cauſe there the Ambaſſadors had been affronted. And 
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+, Scipio, who deſtroy'd Carthage, like the former Sci- 
, had the Surname of Africanus, and Metellus, for re- 
Incing Macedonia that of Macedonicus ; ſo Mummius, 
or his Succeſs this Year, obtain'd the Surname of 
cbaicus, becauſe he reduc'd thoſe Parts, and all 
reece, with Epirus, into the Form of a Province, 
al'd afterwards by the general Name of A4chaia. 

It was now 74 Years ſince the Romans enter d Spain 
in 2 hoſtile manner, and many and frequent Strug- 
lings had been made by that People, eſpecially ſince 
the departure of Scipio Africanus the Elder: At this 
time was Viriatus up in Arms, who from a Shepherd 
became a Robber, and from a Robber, a General over 
a numerous Party of ſuch as himfelf, which created 


the Brother of Scipio the Younger, after ſome Suc- 
ceſs againſt him, was at laft reduc'd ro fuch Extre- 
mities, that he was oblig'd to accept of Peace upon 
equal Terms, which Cæpio the following Years Con- 
Jul refus'd to ſtand to, receiving new Orders from 
ſthe Senfite to proſecute the Var. Cæpio attempted to 
Keltroy Viriatus by Surprize, but he eſcap'd, and ſoon 


in his Bed at their return, to their own Shame, and 
he Conſul's great Diſhonour. But the moſt difficult 
and dangerous part of this War was at Numantia, a 
Town of no great bigneſs, but peopl'd with Inha- 
bitants of extraordinary Valour. Before Viriatus's 
Death they had foil'd Q. Pompeius the Conſul ſeveral 
times, and likewiſe his ducceſſor M:ncionus, who were 
conſtrain'd to make diſhonourable Treaties wich em, 


but afrerwards ſufficient Pretences were found to. 


break em, Mancianus being deliver'd up bound to 
tne Enemy. After this Brutus defeated many thou- 
lands of the Luſitanians, and overthrew the Galle- 
vans ; but Lepidus the Proconſul was far leſs ſucceſs- 
ul, for ſetting upon the V-cce3, a harmleſs and quiet 
People of the hithermoſt Spain, he was entirely de- 


ſeated by em. Theſe 


after ſending his Ambaſſadors to treat of a Peace, 
C10 ſo wrought upon em, that they murder'd him 


23) 


WC 
609, 


he Romans much trouble for ſome time And Fa- 5 
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Theſe Misfortunes fo terrify'd the Roman Soldiers 
that they were ready to tremble at the ſight of a 952 
niard; and this oblig'd the Citizens of Rome to chuſe 
Scipio Africanus Conſul a ſecond time, as the chief 
Hope and Bulwark of their Country. Scipio at firk 
reſtor'd Diſcipline, the want of which had been the 
Cauſe of all their former ill Succeſs ; but coming 
to engage, he found the Courage of the Enemy (9 
extraordinary, that he reſolv'd to fight no more, 
but lay a cloſe Siege to Numantia, which he did 
wich all poſſible Care and Diligence. At laſt the 
Beſieg d were ſo {t-aitned, that they offer'd to yield 
upon reaſonable Terms, or to fight if they might 


have Battel given em, notwithſtanding the gien 


Inequality of their Numbers: But neither of theſe 


being allow'd 'em, they all drank ſtrong Liquors 
purpoſcly to enflame themſelves, and then fell vo- 


on the Beſiegers with ſuch a deſperate Fury, that 
the Romans had all fled, had any other General but 
Scipio commanded 'em. The Beſieg'd finding there 
was no avoidiig being made Priſoners, ſisd the 
City over their own Heads, ſcarce a Man being left 
co be led in Triumph. This famons City, ſeated 
in Gallæcia, had for 14 Years together withſtood 


40000 Romans with only 4005 Men, often putting 


'em to great Lots and Shame: And tliat it might 
be no longer a Trouble to em, Scipio deſtroy d it 
after a Siege of fifteen Months; 13 Years after he 
had deſtroy'd Carthage, Hui ius Scavola and Calpur 
nius Piſo, both learned Men, being Conſuls. Scipi 


gain'd a great Name both by deſtroying Carthage | 


and Num-nti:, the former being a Terror, and the 
latter a Reproach to the Romans. All Spain was now 
brought to a more entire Subjection than ever, be- 
ing not many Years before divided into the thre 
Provinces of Terraconenſis, Betica, and Luſitanics 


two Prætors being yearly ſent thither for its bettet 


Government. At this time flouriſh'd Lacilius the 


famous Satyrif, the firſt at leaſt, of note of 2 
8 kind 
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und in Rome; and this ſame Year was a Servile War 


in Sicily, but the Slaves were in a ſhort time intirely 
broken and diſpers'd. | 


Il. The Romans now began daily to degenerate 
from their ancient Modeſty, Plainneſs, and Severi- 


I ty of Life; addicting themſelves more and more to 


pleaſure and Luxury: for the Aſan Expeditions 
and Triumphs having brought in Exceſs and Riot, 
and the Ruin of Caribage taken away all Fear; Idle- 
neſs and Security, as well as Avarice and Ambiti- 
on, by degrees ſtole in upon 'm, and almoſt a 
general Corruption began to mix with the State. 
For tho' after this time many a powerful People 
were ſubdu'd, Arts and Learning daily encreas'd 


and flouriſh'd, and great Glory was obtain'd abroad, 


yet it was often ſtain'd and ſully'd with inglorious 
Factions, Seditious Jealouſies and Contentions at 
Home, ſometimes to the ſhedding of one anothers 
Blood ; of which, that of Tiberius Gracchus was the 
firſt remarkable Inſtance. This Perſon, being the 


Elder Africanus's Grandlon, and of a ſtirring and 


ative Spirit, had a ſhare in M.ncinus's diſhonoura- 
ble Treaty in Spain, for which being reflected on 
by the Senate (who, not without Injuſtice, had 
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broke it) and therefore both ſham'd and afftighted, 


he endeavour'd to make himſelf Popular, by re— 
training the unjuſt Oppreſſions of the Nobility, 
which were now far more notorious than formerly: 
And therefore procuring himſelf to be choſen Tri- 
bane, he prefer'd a Law, forbidding any Man to 
poſſeſs above 500 Acres of the Publick Lands, and 
ordering the Overplus to be divided among the Poor, 


For it was cuſtomary for the Romans to divide thoſe 


Lands which were taken from their Enemies among 


their own Citizens, if arable ; if not, they Farm'd 


em out by the Cenſors to the Italians, or the ordinary 
lore of Romans, upon condition, that if they plow'd 
em, they ſhould pay che Tenth parc of the Corn, 

and 
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and the Fifth of other Fruits; but if they did g 
plow them, they paid a certain Rent. But (y 


ruptions daily increaſing in the State, the py verſe, 
Husbandmen were, by degrees, thruſt out of the Th 
ancient Poſſeſſions by the great Oppreſſions and i .n.a 
centiouſneſs of the Rich, who, by purchaſing u were 
other Methods, got theſe Lands all into their ow advan 
Hands; ſo that the Publick, by this means, was ing w 
frauded of its Revenues, and the Poor of their li p5c01 
lihoods. ceed \ 
For the Reformation of theſe Abuſes, Gracht pos'd 
took great care; and whereas the Lex Licinia an nag'd 
Sempronia were formerly enacted for reſtraining H vs fe 
Avarice of the Rich; he ſtrengthen'd the formet H choſe 
adding, leſt the Law ſhould be wreſted, 76 Adio 
half ſhould be given to the Children, and the rift du aliena 
ded among ſuch Poor as had nothing 3 and leſt ibis ou 
ſhou'd go about to enlarge their Portions by bu pred. 
chaſe, Triumviri, or Three Men, were yeatly g ſhip 
pointed to judge what Lands were Publick, and wha olau ſj 
were Private. Theſe matters, tho” at firſt cam (if u 


on with ſufficient Moderation, extremely diſguliel bor gi. 
the Nobility and richer fort, who, by vertwed 


: mus, v 
this Law, were to part with much of their Elia, dom, 
and for that reaſon they frequently inſinuated to th Pista: 
People, That Gracchus bad introduc d this Law ui before 


a Deſign only to diſturb the Government, and to [tf violen 


things into Confuſion. But Gracchus being a Perlont pan n 
great Abilities and Eloquence, eaſily wip'd off ti teſt \ 


Aſperſions, and in a Publick Speech told the e poſe a 
ple, That while the Savoge Beaſts and Deſtrojers Wl The 
Mankind wanted not their Places of Repoſe and Refi proper 
thoſe Men who exposd their Lives for their Cami pinior 
were forbidden all Enjoyments but the open 4ll "Il the C. 
Sun-ſhine. That their Commanders before the ha thing 
ridiculouſly exhorted em to ſight for the Temples Rin ſin 
Altars, and their Anceſtors Seats ! ben they bad held u 
of theſe to defend or care for. They had the Hono "i e ©, 


deed of gaining large and rich Dominions, but had 7 bs avs 
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Profit of enjoying the ſmalleſt and meaneſt Poſſeſſions ; and 
likewiſe had the Honour of being ſ#y1'd Lord of the Uni- 
verſe, but had not the Command of one Foot Land. 


The Conſular State. 


This Speech, and ſome others of his, had great 


effect upon the common People, who, before 
were forward enough in promoting a Law ſo very 
advantageous to themſelves; but Gracchus meet- 
ing with much Oppoſition on one fide, as well as 
Encouragement on the other, began now to pro- 
ceed with greater Heat and Violence, and being op- 
pos d by Otavius, one of his Collegues, he ſo ma- 
nag d him both by Cunning and Violence, as he 
was forc'd to quit his Office; into whoſe Place he 
choſe Mummius, one of his own Faction. 
Action of his being without all Precedent, much 
alienated the Minds of many of the Multitude; and 
his own Party, who judg'd he us'd too great a 
Freedom with the Sacr:{anc Office of the Tribune- 
ſhip. Gracchus perceiving this, firſt made a very 


This 


plauſible Defence; and the more to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the People, he cffer'd to prefer a Law 


ſor diſtributing the Money of Attalus King of Perga- 


mz, which he had lately left, together with his King- 
dom, to the People cf Rome. This causd greater 
Diſturbances among the Senate and Nobility than 
before. and ail Things were carry'd on with more 
violent Fends than ever; ſo that Gracchus's Death be- 
gan now to be thought on and deſign'd, as the ſu- 
reſt Means to quiet all Diſturbances, and to com- 
pole all Differences. 

The Senate being aſſembled to conſult the moſt 
proper Method in this Juncture, and all being of O- 
pinion that Mutius Scavola the Conſul ſhou'd defend 
the Commonwealth by Arms, he refus'd to act any 
ting by Force. Whereupon Scipio Naſica, Gracchus's 
Kinſman, taking up his Gown under his Left- Arm, 
held up his Right. Hand in great Paſſion, crying, Since 
te Conſul regards not the Safety of the Commonwealth, 
kt every Man that will defend the Dignity and Authoritz 


of 
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of the Laws, follow me! Upon this, he went direaly 


up to the Capitol, being accompanied with moſt gf 
the Senate, many Equites, and ſome Commoner 
arm'd with Clubs, Staves, and ſuch like Weapons; 
who knocking down all that reſiſted, open'd thei 


Way into the Capitol, where Gracchus was ſpeaking 


to the People, and endeavouring to be choſen 7. 
bune for the following Year. In which Place they 
fell upon both him and his Hearers, of whom 


they kill'd 300, and with them, himſeif with a piece 


of a Sear, as he was endeavouring to fave himſelf 
by Flight. This was the firit Inſurrection among 
the Romans that ended with Effuſion of Blood, 
ſince the Abrogation of Kingly Government ; for 
all former Seditions, tho' many of 'em were very 
great and laſting, were conſtantly ended by the 
two Parties yielding to one another, and ſubmitting 
all to the Good of the Publick ; for then Riches 
and Private Intereſt were not underſtood among 
the Rom:ns. 72 

At this time there wers tome Riſings at Athens and 
at Delos, being a Spark ot that Fire kindled by the 
Slaves in Sicily the Ycar before, which with ſome 
Trouble were extinguilh'd ; neither was Ih it felt 
altogether free from them. But a greater War en. 


ſu'd about the Kingdom of Ae; for Att alis King of 


Pergamus Or Aſia, by his laſt Will had left the People 
of Rome his Heirs as was before obſerv'd : But after 
his Deceaſe, Ariſtonicus, his Baſtard- Brother, ſeizd 
on the Kingdom as his own Inheritance and Right, 


Licinius Craſſus the Coniul was firſt ſent againſt him, 


but was unfortunately overthrown in the firſt Batre]; 
and being taken Piiloner, {truck one of the Soldiers 
on the Eye, on purpoſe to provoke him to kill him, 
which he did. He thus miſcarrying, tho' with ths 
Aſſiſtance of ſeveral Kings, his Succeflor Perpenn 
haſted into 4jia, ſer upon Ariſtonicas unawares, be- 
fore he was recover'd of his Securiry contracted by b 
Victory, firſt overthrew him in Battel, chen beſcgs 
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tim in Stratonice, where by Famine he forc'd him to 


Ifce with great Vigour, ſuch Trouble aroſe about 


2 Surrender, ſhortly after which he dy'd himſelf at 
pegamus. The remainder of the War was finiſh'd b 
Hauilius the following Year's Conſul, who having 
ſettld the Province with ſufficient Oppreſſion of the 
People, led Ariſfonicus in Triumph, tho' he had been 
taken by another; and afterwards, by Order of the 
Senate, he was ſtrangled in Priſon, about 4 Years 
after the Death of Tiberius Gracchus, a little before 
which time a Luſtrum being perform'd, 330823 Free 
Citizens were ceſs c. 


III. The Civil Diſſentiogs occaſion'd by Gracchae] 
did not die with him ; his Law for the Diviſion of 
the Lands being ftill in force, of which the Peo- 


raid upon that Account. Now Gracchus had a 
younger Brother call'd Caius, who with Flaccus, 
and Papirius, had been made Triumwvirs for dividing 


the Patronage of this Law, and performing his Of- 


the Diviſions, the Reckonings, the Accounts, and 
Removals, that the Iralians finding themſelves ſe- 
rerely preſs'd upon, betook themſelves to Scipio 
Africanus for Eaſe. Scipio did not altogether reject 
their Suit, nor yet wou'd he make any Objections 
againſt the Law it ſelf; ſo he only mov'd in Senate, 
That the Executive Power of it might be taken from the 


Triumviri, and lodg'd in ſome others. The Senate 


moſt willingly agreed to this, and conferr'd it on 


dempronius Tuditanus the Conſul; but he finding the 


Vork troubleſome and ungrateful, retir'd from the 


City, under pretence of the War in Iyricum. There 


being none at preſent to fly to in this Juncture, 
the People were much incens d at Scipio, account- 
ing him ungrateful, and a Favourer of the Ha- 
lan more than themſelves: Which ill Opinions of 
m were increas'd by his approving of the Senior 
R Graceim's 
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made a remarkable Change and Alteration in the 
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Gracchus's Death, and his reprimanding the Mild tbat wi 
tude for being diſſatisfy'd with it. But ſuch was hi Ranks, 
Fortune, that being one Night retir'd to his Cham. the In 
ber to meditate of ſomething to ſpeak to the Peoyle liſting 
the next Day, in the Morning he was found deadin 15 La 
his Bed, not without ſuſpicion of Treachery fron WM al 
his Wife and Mother-in-law, the latter of which Thus 


was Mother to the Gracchi, Nevertheleſs, being Ranks 
then in no favour with the People, little enquiry includ: 
was made after his Death, tho' he was a Perſon of MW con 
extraordinary Merits, and had been juſtly eſteemd Intim 
the Bulwark of the State. IE which 
The Owners of the Land ſtill made Delays in the lian, | 
Diviſion, and ſome believ'd that the Partakers of the of Ser 
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Dividends ſhou'd likewiſe have the Freedom of the 
City; which, however lik'd of by others, was high- 
ly diſpleafing to the Senate. While the People were 
variouſly diſcourſing of theſe matters, Caius obtaind 
the Tribuneſhip, and bearing a great Enmity to the 
Senate, he found a fair Opportunity to ſhew it. He 
preferr'd ſeveral Laws, among the reſt, one for di 
viding the publick Corn to every Man monthly; in 
which Laws he ſhew'd himſelf rather more ſtirring 
and active, and more dextrous than his Brother. 
Then procuring his Office to be continu'd to him 
another Year, he began more ſtrictly to inſpeR into 
the late Corruptions of the Senate; ſuch as their 
taking Bribes, their ſelling of Offices, and ſuch-like 
unjuſt Proceedings : Whereupon he found means 
to transfer the Power of judging corrupt Officers 
from the Senators to the Equites or Knights, which 
gave the latter an extraordinary Authority, and 


whole Government. wh 

Theſe Equites were firſt inſtituted by Romulus, and 3 
tho' they were originally in the Common-wealth, up 
yet they had no particular Authority, Rank or Or- FF 


der, till this Law of Gracchus, by which it was enad- 
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Ranks, namely, Patrician and Plebeian, which thro? 
the Incroachments of the People, were afterwards 
liſtinguiſh'd only into Senatorian and Plebeian. By 
this Law, and eſpecially by the procurement of Ci- 
wo, afterwards the Equites became a diſtin& Order. 
Thus now the Roman Citizens conſiſted of three 
Ranks or Orders, namely, the Senatorian, which 
included all the Patritians, and ſuch of the Plebeians 
35 cou'd riſe to be Senators; thę Plebeian, which till 
continu d the ſame as formerly; and the Equeſtrian, 
which before had always been included in the Ple- 
lian, and had been only diſtinguiſh'd by their way 
of Service. Gracchus took the faireſt Opportunity 
that he cou'd expect for preferring this Law; for 
the Senators were become odious of late, becauſe for 
Money they had acquitted Cotta, Salinator and Aquili- 
#, Perſons capitally guilty of Corruption. But the 
great Power of theſe Equites became extreamly bur- 
denſome to the State, till by degrees their Authority 
came to be diminiſh'd. The Equites alone were wont 


Cenſors,, and from thence had the Name of Publi- puilicans, 
cans, Theſe were the principal of the Equeſtrian 
Order, the Ornaments of the City, and the Strength 
af the State, who made up ſo many Companies as 
there were Provinces ſubject to the payment of Toll, 
Tribute, Cuſtom or Impoſt. | | 
Caius grew more and more in favour with the Com- 
mons, and was inveſted with a larger Authority than 
ordinary, which he manag'd with extraordinary Pru- 
lence and Cunning, being a Maſter of much Elo- 
quence, and many other Accompliſhments. And the 
more to gratify the Commons, he took ſpecial care 
abont the High-ways, making em extraordinary 
handſom and Pleaſant, as well as uſeful and conveni- 
ent; erecting likewiſe Pillars of Stone at the end of 
each Mile, to ſignify the diſtances fromPlace to Place: 
For Caius finding the Senators to be his Enemies, he 
R 2 endea- 
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endeavoured ſtill more to ingratiate himſelf with the 
People by other new Laws ; particularly, he pro- 
pos'd that a Colony of Reman Citizens might be ſent 
to the People of Tirentum, and that all the Latin, 
ſhou'd enjoy the ſame Privileges with the Citizens 
of Rome. But the Senate dreading the Effects of Caj- 
uss Power, forbid the Latins to come near the Ci. 
ty, at ſuch time as they knew his Laws would be 
propos d; and the better to ſatisfy and pleaſe the 
People, they gave leave to the ſending of 12 Cole. 
nies. Caius thus fruſtrated of his Deſigns, departed 
into Africk, with Flaccus his Collegue, intending to 
plant a Colony where Carthage ſtood, calling it Fu 
nonia; but there he alſo met with a Diſappointment, 
the Bound-marks of the intended City being conti- 
nually remov'd in the Night-time by Wolves, as 
ſome Authors relate it; whereupon the Augurs and 
Southſayers pronounc'd the Deſign unlawful. 
Caius having been twice Tribune, ſtood for it a 
third time, and had many Votes, but his Collegues, 
oilended at his violent Carriage at this time, procurd 
Minutius Rufus to be choſen into his Place, who be- 
gan to abrogate many of his Laws; wherein he was 
Heconded by Opimius the Conſul, who was a profeſt 
Enemy to Caius, and endeavour'd to find ſome co- 
Icurable Pretence to put him to death. Whereupon 
Caius, at the Inſtigation of his Friends, eſpecially Fu | 
vius, reſoiv'd preſently to raiſe Forces, and at an Al- 
ſembly in the Capite!, he and many of his Friends 
went thither privately arm'd. It happen'd that one 
Antilius a Serjeant, coming down from the Copito), I 
cry d out to Fulvirs and his Friends, Ye factious Citi- 
Tens, malte way for heneſs Men ! whereupon they im- 
This Murther caus'd a great 
Diſturbance in the Aſſembly, and Cain, himſelf was 
very angry with thoſe of his Party, for giving hib 
Enemics ſo much Advantage againſt him, and endes- 
vourd to excuſe himſelf, but cou'd not be heard by 
rcalon ol the Jumult; fo together with his Fr 
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and Confederates, he retir'd home, the Conſul keep. 
ing ſtrict Watch all Night in the City. The next 
Day Antilius's Corps was brought upon a Bier thro' 
the Frrum, and expos'd to open View juſt before the 


denate-Houſe, with deſign to ſtir up the People to a 


Revenge. The Senate inveſted Opimius with an ex- 
ttaordinary Power, and all the Equites were order'd 
to be in Arms, which forc'd Caius and all his Friends 
to betake themſelves to Mount Aventine, where they 
fortify'd themſelves, offering Liberty to all Slaves 
that ſhould come in to them. , 

The Conſul preſs'd hard upon Caius, and Procla- 
mation was made, That whoever ſhou'd bring the Head 
ther of Caius or Fulvius, ſhou'd receive their Weight 
in Gold for 4 Reward. Caius finding himſelf in no 


condition for a long Defence, in a ſhort time fled 


into a Grove beyond Tiber, and procur'd his Ser- 
rant to kill him, who immediately after kill'd him- 
ſelf, and fell down dead upon his Maſter. One 
Setimuleics carry d his Head to Opimus, and tis 


( (aid, that to make it weigh the heavier, he took out 


the Brains and fill'd the Skull with Lead. Fulvins 
flying to a Friends Houſe, was betray'd and ſlain ; 


and by the Severity of Opimius, no leſs than 300 


Perſons of his Party were put to Death. Thus fell 
Caius Gracchus, above 10 Years after his Brother 
Tierius Gracchus, and fix after he began to act much 
in the Commonwealth. Theſe Gracchi had ſo far 
chang d the Conſtitutions of the Commonwealth, 
and the Publick Peace was now ſo broken, parti- 
enlarly by the Diſunion of Patrons and Clients, that 
the Roman State became very unſettled, and more 
liable to any new Revolution than ever ; and tho 
Reformation might be their Deſign, yet it might 
vell be feared, that Ruin wou'd be the Effect of ſuch 


Diſturbances in acommonwealth now fo corrppted 


vith the Greatneſs of their Riches, as well as the 
Greatneſs of their Power. Caius's Death happen'd 
in the 62 1ſt Year of the City, in the 4th Year of the 
R 3 164th 
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the Deathi of Cains Gracchus ; and ſoon after, 2 La 


the Poor, partly: by Purchaſe, and partly by Con- 
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164th Olympiad, 386 Years ſince the beginning gf 

the Conſaler State, 207 ſince the ſetting up of the © 
Macedonian Empire, and 121 before our Saviour; moſt 
Nativity. F 


— 
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CHAP. XIII. At 


From the End of the Seditions of the Graccli I Nef 
to the End of the Firſt Gol War in lay 
and to the Perpetual Dictatorſhip of Sylla; 
which was the ſecond great Step to the Run 
of the-Conkilar State, 


C ontaining the Space of 41 Tears. 


J. 1 Diſtempers and Diſturbances of the Com- 
I nionwealth were for the preſent aſſwag dy 


was made that any one might fell his Land, which 
the Senior Gracchns had forbidden; by which mean; 


ſtraint, were again diſpoſſeſs'd. After that, the Law 
for Diviſion of Lands was fully abrogated by Bur 
cus, and the Grounds left to their ancient Ownenz,| 
with a Proviſo to pay a Tribute to the People ont d 


cm. But not long after, the Tribute was likewil il defea 
all taken away, and fo nothing was left remaining I were 
for the Poor. During theſe Domeſtick Trouble, . try t 
the Sardinians rebell'd, and were reduc'd by Aurelius and a 
and the Fregell;ns were puniſh'd with the Loß o umpt 


their City by Opimius the Prætor. About which tine 
Africk was infected with a moſt prodigious Plague, 
deſtroying vaſt Numbers of Men, Cattel, and Foul, 
occalion'd by an infinite Number of Locuſts, which 


having over ſpread the Ground, and deltro) 
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Corn, Fruits, and even Trees themſelves, at length 


were driven by a Wind into the Mediterranian Sea, 
and there putrefying, corrupted the Air after a 
moſt wonderful manner. Two Years after this 
Metellus the Conſul ſubdu'd the Iſlands Belearcs near 
Spain, and reſtrain'd all the Piracies which were 
there maintain'd, 

At the ſame time was carry'd on that War call'd 
Bellum Allobrogicum, the War with the Allobroges, a 
People inhabiting about the Countries, now call'd 
Dauphine and Savoy. This War was occaſion d firſt 
by the Salies, a People of Gaul beyond the Alps, 
who invading the Maſilians, Allies of Rome, were 
chaſtis d by Fulvius, and ſubdu'd by Sextus Calvi- 
n. Teutomalus their King flying out of the Battel, 
was receivd and protected by the Allobroges, who 
likewiſe invaded the Hedui, Allies alſo of Rome, and 
drew into Confedracy the Averni. The Allobroges 
were firſt overthrown by Domitius Anobarbus, who 
kill'd 20000 of 'em, and took zooo Priſoners, which 
great Victory was owing chiefly to his Elephants. 


| After him Fabius Maximus, Grandſon to Paulus 
Amilius, and adopted into the Fabian Family, de- 


ſeated em with the Averni and Ruteni, in a moſt 
bloody Battel, where 120000 were reported to be 
lain; and moreover, taking one of their Kings Pri- 
ſoners, he obtain'd the Surname of Allobrogicus. About 
which time Gallia Narbonenſis was reduc'd into a Pro- 
Vince, in the Year 636. Not long after, the Scor- 
diſci, a People of the Original, inhabiting Thrace, 
defeated the Roman Army under Cato the Conſul, yer 
were afterwards driven back into their own Coun- 


try by Didius the Prætor, and the Conſul Druſus; 


and after this they gave occaſion of a glorious Tri- 
umph to Minutius, of which Honour Merellus allo 


had a ſhare. Soon after theſe Wars, in a L:ration, 


3943 36 Free Citizens were poll'd in Rome, which 


Number was very little diffecent from that in the 


Luſtrum five Years before. 
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IT. Rome had not very much Action abroad for a 
while, but in no long time began a conſiderable War 
in Numidia, calld the Fugurthine War. It was oc 


caſion'd by Fugarth, Grandſon to the famous Maſe. 


niſſa, the Romans old Friend, who murder'd his Coy. 
ſin ray: ha to get his Kingdom, and attempted to 
a 


do the ſame to his Brother Adberbal, but he made hi 


eſcape, and fled to the Romans for Succour. Where. 


upon Fugurth being ſenſible how much Avarice and 
Injuſtice had crept into the City, he ſent his Am. 
baſſadors with large Preſents co Rome, which had 
ſuch Effects upon the Senate, that they decreed him 
half the Kingdom, and ſent ten Commiſſioners to 
divide it. between him and Adberbal. The Commil- 
ſioners thinking they might lawfully imitate their 
Mailers in the Senate, were alſo brib'd to beſtow 
the moſt rich and populous Part upon Fugurth ; but 
he ſtill unſatisfy'd, fell ſuddenly upon Adberbal, be. 
ſieg d him in Cirta, and getting him into his Hand,, 
likewiſe murder'd him. For this, War was decreed 
againſt Fagurtb, and committed to the Management 
ot Calpurnius Beſtia the Conſul, who ſhortly after 
invaded Numidia with great Vigour and Diligence, 
and toak in ſome Towns, but he was ſoon {top 
in his Career, being overcome by the Golden Wes. 
pons of Fugurth, ſo that a Treaty of Peace was ſoon 
ſet on Foot. The Senate were a little mov'd at this, 
and at the Power of Scaurus, who accompanying 
the Conſul, as his Friend and Counſellor, was like- 


wile guilty of the ſame Crime; and therefore the 
People got Caſſius Longinus the Pretcr, to go and 
procure Fugurth to come to Rome upon the Publick 


Faith of the State, that by that means they might 

diſcover all ſuch as had been guilty of Bribery. 
Caſſias with no great difficulty perſwaded Fugunba 
to make tryal of the Clemency of Rome, and to 
throw himſelf upon the Peoples Mercy; whereupon 
hz came to Rome in a pitiful and mourniag BOS 
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But coming into the Aſſembly, Bæbias the Tribune 
bad him hold his Peace, he being alſo brib'd to 
defer the Buſineſs, and delude the People. At the 


13 9 


ſame time was one Maſſma in Rome, Fugurth's Couſin- 


German, who had fled from Africk formerly. This 
Perſon was perſwaded by Albin the Conſul to beg 


the Kingdom of the Senate; but Fugurth having 


ſome Intelligence of the Deſign, procur'd him to 
be aſſaſſinated, and convey'd the Murderer away to 


Numidia, Hereupon, within a few Days, he was 
commanded to be gone, and being out of the City, 


he look d upon it, with his Hands lift up, crying, 
0 Rome, that would ſt be ſold thy Self, were there but 
a Chapman for thee ! So extreamly were the Inhabi- 
tants degenerated from their former Fidelity, Mo- 
deſty and Abſtinence, which afterwards brought 


upon em the greateſt Miſeries that ever befell any 


State. Albinus follow'd him with an Army, which 


alter he himſelf had been ſome time there, he left 


with his Brother Aulus, who in the Conſul's Abſence, 
by vertue of ſome Compact, withdrew from Sutbul, 


where the chief Treaſure of the Kingdom lay, when 
he was juſt upon inveſting it. The Centurions were 


likewiſe ſo corrupted , that when Albinus return'd, 
Tugurth was ſuffer'd to break into the Camp, whence 
beating out the Army, he either forc'd, or by for- 
mer Agreement, brought Albinus to ſubmit upon 
moſt diſhonourable Terms. 

In this Condition did Metellus, the following Con- 
ſal, find Affairs, and the whole Army was almoſt 
ruin d for want of Diſcipline, to the great Diſho- 
nour of the Roman State, and the grievous Vexation 
of the honeſter Sort in the City. Metullus having 
with much difficulty brought his Soldiers into good 
Order, within the ſpace of two Years overthrew 
Tupurth ſeveral times, forc'd him out of ſeveral 
Towns, and purſu'd him beyond his own Frontiers, 
which conſtrain'd him to ſubmit and beg Peace; 
but he in a ſhort time broke the Conditions of fy 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book ll, 
and ſo the former Hoſtility return'd. At this time, 
one C. Marius was Legatus, or Lieutenant to Metellu, 
a Perſon of Frugality, Policy, and Military Expe. 
rience, and of vaſt Courage in War; a Contemner 
of Pleaſure, but very ambitious of Honour, which 


made him extreamly deſirous to gain the Conſulſhiy, 


To obtain this, he privately blam'd Metellus, to the 
Merchants of Utica, avowing, That he was able with 
half the Army to take Jugurth Priſoner, and that with. 
in few Days. By theſe and the like detracting Dif. 
courſes, he procur'd many Complaints to be writ. 
ten to Rome againſt Metellus , and getting leave to 
go thither, obtain'd the Conſulſhip, and had likewiſe 


the Management of the War committed to tim, 


Notwithſtanding, the People were ſo grateful to 


Metellus, that at his return, being ſatisfy'd as to his 


Behaviour, they both granted him a Triumph, and 
beſtow'd upon him the Surname of Numidicu, 1; 
an additional Honour. | 

Marius ſhew'd himſelf a very expert Warrior, and 
ia a ſhort time took the City Cafſa, a Place very rich 
and ſtrong ; and after this, another call'd Muluchi, 
Jugurth now finding himſelf too weak to oppoſe him 
any longer, procur'd Bocchas, King of Mauritania, 
and his Father in- law, to joyn with him, who, by 
the Aſſiſtance of his numerous Cavalry much hat- 


raſs'd the Roman Army, Marius had inveſted Cn, 


and Becchus approaching to raiſe the Siege, partly by 
the Number of his Horſe, reported to be 600009, 
and partly by the violent Heats and great Dults, 
the Romans were ſorely diftreſs'd, and the Fight | 
continu'd dangerous and terrible to them for three 
Days ; at the end of which, a Tempeſt of Rain fal- 
ling, ſpoil'd the Enemies Weapons; and relievd 


Alaris Men, almoſt famiſh'd with Thirſt ; and now 


the courſe ct Fortune changing, the two Kings 
were intirely defeated. In another Battel, Marius, 
"tis faid, kill'd 90000, after which Bocchus began to 
repent of his Enterprite, and ſent to Rome to enter 

into 
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into a League, which he could not procure; never- 
theleſs he obtain'd Pardon for his Crime. Not 
long after Marius took Fugurth in an Ambuſcade, 
whither he had drawn him by ſpecious Pretences, 
and deliver d him up to Sylla his Quæſtor, who had 
brought over ſome Forces from Ttaly ; and under 
Marius he learnt that Skill in War, which he af- 
terwards employ'd againſt him. Fugurth with his 
Two Sons, were led in Triumph by Marius; and 
ſhortly after, by Order of Senate, he was put to 
Death, and ſo the Fugurthine War ended, after it 
had continu'd about Seven Years, SED 


III. At the fame time a War was carry'd on againſt 


the Cimbri, a Vagabond People of Cimbrica Cherſo- 
neſus, now call'd Denmark, who joyning with the 
Teutones, a Nation of the Germans, made dreadful 
Irruptions into ſeveral Parts of the Roman Domini- 
ons, particulaily Gaul and Spain, where they had 
overthrown ſeveral Conſuls, in the laſt Battel killing 
80000 Romans, after which they reſolv'd to pals the 
Alps into Italy. Rome began now to be in a great 
Conſternation, and Marius having juſt vanquiſh'd 
Fugurtha, they made him Conſul a ſecond time, as 
the only Man thought able to manage fo threatning 
a War, and to preſerve the State. While they conti- 
nu'd in Spain, Marius march'd againit their Friends, 


the Toloſons in Gaul, where King Copilus was taken 


by Syla his Lieutenant. Being made Conſul again 
the following Year, he declin'd Fighting till the 
| Enemies Force was weaken'd by Delays. The next 
Year, in his Fourth Conſulſhip, the Enemy, in three 
ſeveral Parties were juſt upon paſſing the Alps into 
Italy, and as he attended their Motions, it happen d 
that his Army was extreamly afflicted with Thirſt, 
the Teutones and Ambrones lying between them and 


the Water, which Neceſſity brought him to an En- 


gagement with 'em ; and in two Days time, he, by 
lus excellent Conduct, utterly deſtroy'd em, king 
Th 
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Theutobocchus their King Priſoner. The C:mbr; eſcapd 
him, and fled over into Italy, notwithſtanding the 
Winter-Seaſon, and the Alp, cover'd with Snow, 
being in vain oppos'd by Catulus, both at the 4h, 
and at the River Atheſis, nigh Verona. The Year 
following Marius was again made Conſul, and joyn- 
ing with Catulus, was challeng'd by the Enemy to 


give Battel. Whereupon he fell upon their nume- 


rous Army ; and gave 'em a moſt dreadful Over. 
throw ; their Wives all the while making a wonderful 
Reſiſtance from the Chariots ; and when they ſaw 
all things in a deſperate Condition, they in a great 
Fury, firſt kill'd all their Children, and after that 


_ themſelves. About 140000 were ſlain in this Battel, 


and 60000 taken Priſoners, which ended this War, 


after it had continu'd 12 Years, Marius (the Fifth 


time) and Aquilius Nepos being Conſuls: The former 
was then eſteemed the Preſerver of his Country,and 
contented himſelf with one Triumph, when he 
might have had more ; and his Collegue had now 
alſo finiſh'd the Second Servile War in Sicily, which 
had laſted almoſt Four Years. 


— Notwithſtanding theſe Dangers abroad, the City 


was not without Domeſtick Troubles, which were 
occaſion'd by Saturninus, one of Marius's Friends, 


who. having been Quæſtor at Oſtia, during a Famine, 


was turn'd out of his Place by the Senate; to re- 
venge which uſage, he procur'd the Tribuneſhip. But 
after his Year was expir'd, Metellus Numidicus, for- 
merly mention'd , being Cenſor , endeavour'd to re- 
move him from the Senate, but was hinder'd by his 
Collegue. This ſo enrag'd him, that he ſtood again 
for the Tribuneſhip; and Nine of the Ten Tribunes be- 
ing choſen by the Aſſiſtance of Marius, he murder d 
Nonias his Competitor, and fo obtain'd the Place. 
Now being once again in Power, he preferr'd a Law 
for the Diviſion of ſuch Lands as Marius had reco- 
vered in Gaul, and compell'd the Senate to ſwear to 


it, which Oath Nyumidicus refuſing, he ſet him a Day 


to 
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to anſwer it before the People; but for fear of him 
and Marius together, Numidicus fled to Smyrna in 
Jia. Saturninus procuring the Tribuneſhip a third 
time, and finding Memmius Candidate for the Conſul- 
ſhip, he alſo caus'd him to be murder'd, to make wa 

for Glaucius the Prætor, one of his own Party. Theſe 
baſe and ungenerous Practices rais'd ſeveral Trou- 
bles and Commotions in the City, and the Senate 
reſoly'd to make him anſwer it; whereupon Marius 
now a ſixth time Conſul, perceiving him in a de- 
dining Condition, very politickly withdrew himſelf 
from his Friendſhip. The Conſuls were now, as in 


ſome other dangerous Times, inveſted with an un- 


uſual and Dictatorian ſort of Power, the manner of 
conferring of which was by a Vote of the Senate, in 
theſe or the like Words, Videant Conſules ne quid de- 
trimenti Reſpublica accipiat. Marius therefore with 
his Collegue , ſet upon Saturninus in the Publick 
Aſlembly, and forc'd him and his Followers into 
the Capitol, where for want of Water, they were 
conſtrain'd to yield; after Marius had given em his 
Faith for their Safety. Saturninus and Glaucius much 
rely'd upon Marius, not ſcrupling to give out, That 
they were but the Actors and Inſtruments of his Deſigns. 
But notwithſtanding this Security, they were all cut 
in pieces by the Equites in the Forum, who broke in 
among em; and Numidicus, eſpecially by his Son's 
Induſtry, was recall'd, with the general Applauſe 


of the People. 

The Wars abroad, and the Diſſentions and Cor- 
mptions at home, did not hinder Learning, for that 
ſtill louriſh'd more than ever, and Poetry was come 
almoſt to its higheſt pitch in Reme; for a little before 
this, flouriſh'd the famous Lucretius, an admirable 
Poet in his kind, and in many Particulars ſcarce in- 
feriour to Virgil. Now for the ſpace of ſeven or 
eight Years, there was no great Action abroad, nor 
any open Sedition at home; but however there was 


great Diſſatisfaction among thoſe of the Senatorias 


Oder, 
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Order, by reaſon of the Power of Judicature, given 
to the Equites by C. Gracchuss Laws, which prop d 
an extraordinary. grievance to em. The Common. 
wealth too was bought and ſold; the Publicans, who 


farm d the Publick Revenues, being as they were 


Equites, both Judges and Parties. Upon theſe ac. 
counts, Druſus the Tribune, a very eminent and well. 
deſigning Perſon, endeavour'd to reſtore the Father, 
to their antient Privileges and Authority, and yet 
not offend the Equites ; and therefore the Senate be. 
ing now reduc'd to a ſmall Number, he preferr' a 
Law, that as many Egquite: ſhou'd be added to them, 
and that the Power of Judicature ſhould be Commits 
ted equally to all that ſhou'd be then of this Body, 
This gave great Offence to both Parties; and Cat, 
alſo one of Druſus's Collegues, oppos'd him, and 
coming into the Senate, there accus'd ſome of the 
higheſt Rank of illegal Endeavours to gain Offices, 
Druſus, to withitand his Deſigns; again proposd 
the Agrarian Law; and that the Allies and Confede. 
rates of Italy, the preſent Poſſeſſors, might not take 
it amiſs, he gave em hopes of the Freedom of the 
City. A great Concourſe of Strangers was occa- 
ſion'd upon this account, and as great a Contention 
rais d; where Philippus the Conſul, for oppoſing the 
Law for dividing the Lands, was diſgracefully but- 
fered by one of the Strangers, and violent Diſtur- 
bances follow'd. Druſus diſappointed in this parti- 
cular, ſtill endeavour'd to perform his Promiſe to 
the Italians ; but going home, accompany'd with a 
great multitude of People, he was ſtabb'd in the 
Court of his own Houſe, having Breath enough to | 
lay, That the Common wealth cou'd never find a Perſa 
more true to her Intereſt than he. 


IV. Theſe Troubles did not end with Druſu's 
Death ; for foon after, a very dangerous War broke 
out upon this account with moſt of the Taliany 
call'd the Social or Italian War. Theſe People ys 
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| for ſome time, taken it very heinouſly, that they 


were deny'd the Freedom of the City, which had 
been partly promis d em in the time of the Graccbi. 
But now Druſus's Death, who had very much height- 


ned their Expectations, inrag'd em more than ever, 


eſpecially when the Equites, immediately after, had, 
by force of Arms, procur'd a Law for baniſhing all 
the great Perſons who were not for their Intereſt. 
The Italians allo thought that they had ſufficient 
reaſon to expect this Privilege from that City,whoſe 
Subſiſtence and Empire had been ſo much maintain'd 
by their Valour, they commonly ſending out double 
the number of Troops to thoſe of Rome. Upon thefe 
Grounds they reſolv'd to procure that by Force and 
Violence, which cou'd not be obtain'd by Intrea- 
ties and civil Means, and thereupon they join'd to- 
gether in a cloſe Confederacy, and privately ſent 
Meſſages and Hoſtages to each other ; namely, the 
Lucanians, Apulians, Marſi, Peligni, with many others, 
and eſpecially the old Enemies of Rome, the Samnites, 
who made their Preparations with equal Diligence 


Theſe private Tranſactions being diſcover'd at 
Reme , tho' late enough, Spies were immediately 
ſent out into all Quarters, to make what further 
Diſcoveries they cou'd. One of which happening 
to ſee a yonng Man of Aſculum carry 'd into another 
City for an Hoſtage, thereupon acquainted Servilius 
the Proconſul, who, going to Aſculum, and repri- 


and ſlain, together with all the Romans. Their De- 
ſigns being now wholly diſcover'd, for their greater 


Security they all broke out into open Rebellion : 


However firſt; they thought it moſt convenient to 
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manding the Citizens of that Place, was fer upon 


ſend to Rome to complain; but their Meſſengers 


cou'd not be admitted without Satisfaction and Re- 
pentance for what they had already done. Where- 
upon the War was committed to both the Conſuls 
together wich Marius and Sylla, and ſeveral 2 
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who had Proconſular Authority, the Forces on ei. 
ther ſide amounting to about 100000 fighting Men. 
The War was very dangerous and deſtructive, and 
Rutilius the Conſul in a ſhort time loſt his Life, fal. 
ling into an Ambuſcade laid by the Marſi; and 
the Romans receiv'd many terrible Blows, ſo that 
they were conſtrain'd to liſt many who had been 
Slaves. The Bodies of the Conſul, and ſeveral 
others, being carry'd into the City, fo diſcouragd 
the People, that the Senate made a Decree, that 
henceforward the Bodies of the Slain ſhou'd be bu- 
ry'd where they dy'd, which, as a prudent Example, 
was likewiſe follow'd by the Enemy. After the 
Death of Rutilius, his Army was committed to Ma- 
rius his Lieutenant, and Cæpio, who acted in Con- 
junction with him. Cæpio was ſlain not long after 
in an Ambuſcade laid by Popedius, one of the Italian 
Generals; ſo Marius had his deſire of Commandin 

alone, and did excellent Service , as likewiſe gid 
Sylla the ſame Year. 


For the following Year, Pompeius Strabo, Father t 


Pompey the Great, and Porcius Cato, were made Conſul, 


and now the Senate thought fit to give the Freedom 
of the City to ſuch of the Iraliaus as had not revolt- 
ed, which much eſtabliſh'd thoſe who were ſome- 
what wavering in their Minds, and abated the Cou- 
rage of the other already ingag'd: Yet theſe were 
not choſen into any of the 35 Tribes, but were placd 
by themſelves behind all, ſo that in voting, they coud 
not hinder the reſt, which afterwards caus d ſome 
Diſturbance. Cato the Conſul did very good Service 
this Campaign, which ſwell'd him with ſuch an Opi- 
nion of himſelf, that he boaſted himſelf equal to Mi 
rius, for which he was ſlain by Marius's Son, in the 
midſt of a Battel againſt the Marſi. His Collegue 
Pompey overthrew the Picentes and Aſculani; and ha- 
ving long beſieg'd Aſculum, he defeated the Enemy 


which ſally d out upon him; helikewiſe kill'd 18999 


of che Marſi, taking 3902 Priſoners, And at laſt pol- 
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ſefling himſelf of Aſculum, he caus'd all the Officers 
and principal Men in the City, to be firit ſcourg'd, 
and then beheaded. Sylla alſo perform'd many great 
Actions, overthrowing the Samnites, and ſtorming 
two of their Camps, which Succeſs fo elevated him, 

that he immediately ſtood for the Conſulſhip, and 
obtain d it; having the Honour likewiſe of finiſh- 
ing this dangerous War, nigh three Years after it 
was begun; a War ſo deſtructive, that it conſum'd 

above 30co00 of the Youth of Traly, according to 

Paterculus. 
in the City about Uſury, and the unexpected Pri- 
vileges of the conquer'd Italians, who had the Free- 


This War was ended with a diſturbance 


dom of the City given 'em, juſt as the others had 
a ſhort time before, and ſo all things were happily 
quieted, | 

V. But Quiet and Peace was too great a Happineſs 
for Rome at this time, for the Social War was ſcarce 
finiſh'd, when two others broke out, one the Cauſe 


of the other. The firſt was with Mzrbridates King of 


Pontus, in Aſia Minor, a Prince famous for his Know- 
ledge and Learning, mighty in Riches and Power, of 
aboundleſs Ambition, and a Former of vaſt Deſigns. 
This King, by ſeveral Actions, had gain'd the Enmi- 
ty of Rome, particularly by procuring Tigranes King 
of Armenia, to declare againſt the Roman State, and 
by his over- running his Neighbours, the Birbynions, 
Phrygians, Myſians, Lycians, Pamphilians, and other Al- 


lies of Rome. And which was more provoking than 


all the reſt, he had taken Q. Oppius and Aquilius, the 
latter of which he kill'd, by pouring melted Gold 
down his Throat, continually upbraiding the Komans 
with Avarice and Corruption. Upon all theſe Ac- 
counts, the Romans proclaim'd War againſt him; and 
Hlla and Pompeius Rufus being Conſuls, it fell to the 
former's ſhare to undertake it. But Syla having not 


yet quite finiſh'd the Social War, Marius ſtirr'd by the 


deſire either of Profit or of Honour, perfuaded Sut- 
8 picius, 
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picius, Tribune of the People, to prefer a Law fo 


transferring the Management of this War from g. 
la to him. He made what Parties he cou'd, and 
drew the People of Jtaly to his fide, who had lately 
been made free of the City, by promiſing 'em equal 
Privileges with thoſe in the 35 Tribes, which as yet 
they wanted ; ſo that Matters were carry'd on with 
violent Heats and Contentions ; and Pompey's Son, 
and Son-in-law to Sylla, was kill'd in the midſt of 
theſe Tumults and Diſturbances. 


to flight; and thus began the other War, which was 
the firſt Civil War of any Note among the Roman, 
as the Troubles of the Gracch; were the firit in 
which there had been any Bloodſhed of Note. 
Sylla did no Injury to the Citizens in general, but 
revers'd all that Sulpicius had done, regulated the Se 
nate, procur'd Marius, Sulpicius, and ten other lead- 
ing Men, to be eclaf open Enemies to their 
Country, made it lawful for any Perſon to kill 
them, and ſet their Goods to Publick Sale. Shortly 
after this, he departed upon his Expedition againſt 
Mithridates, who now had very much extended his 
Conqueſts, even to the ſubduing a great Part of 
Greece it ſelf. Sulpicius was in a ſhort time taken and 
put to death; but Marius hid himſelf in the Fens 
of Minturnum, where, being diſcover'd, a Gaul wi 
ſent to kill him, but he was ſo daſh'd and amazd 
at che Nobleneſs of his Preſence, that he cou'd not 
perform his Order: So that Aarius being convey'd 
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out of that Place, eſcap'd into Africk, where he 
was join'd by Cethegus and others, who had fled 
into Numidia, expecting a convenient Opportuni- 


ſuls for the following Lear: Cima, corrupted, as 


ſome are of Opinion, immediately declar'd him- 


ſelf for the new Citizens, and recall'd Marius, with 


the reſt of the Exiles; which Actions were ſo vio- 
lently oppos'd by his Collegue Octavius, that Cinna, 
was by Force driven from the City, and Merula 
put in his Place. Cinna, upon this, going about 


to the Italian People, by giving em freſh Hopes of 


equal Privileges with the Romans, and pretending, 


That all his Troubles and Suffering, were purely for their 
ſakes, obtain d great Sums of Money. Marius 
alſo coming over to him ſhortly, they, together, 


rais d a conſiderable Army, and Cinna march'd di- 
rectly to Rome, and ſat down before it, to the 
great Surprize and Terror of the Inhabitants. Ma. 
rius at the ſame time march'd againſt Ofia, and 
took it by Force; but Cinna before Rome, finding 
he was not like to carry the Place, broke up the 
Siege, and inveſted Ariminum, which he ſoon aſter 
ſtorm d. Marius, after the taking of Oſtia, advanc d 
with his whole Army, and poſted himſelf upon 
the Hill Faniculum, joining to Rome; which again 
put the Inhabitants into a great Conſternation, eſpe- 
cially for that he was ſoon after join d by Cinna. The 
Conſuls, finding they cou'd not recall Syils from 


Countries ſo far diſtant, ſent to Metellus, then lying 
8 2 with 
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with an Army in Samnium ; but he differing with 
them about ſome Conditions, ſhortly after join 
himſelf with Marius: At which time the City was 
nigh being betray'd by Ap. Claudius, a Tribune of 
the Army, who was inveſted with the Command 
of the Janiculum; but tho he and Cinna broke in, 
they were repell'd by Octavius, and Pompeius Strahy 
the Proconſul, who was ſhortly after killd with a 
Thunder-bolt. | 

Marius, after this, took in ſeveral Towns about 
Rome where Proviſions lay, and Cinna, by the fair 
Promiſes of Liberty, drew great Numbers of Slaves 
out of the City : which the Senate perceiving, dil. 
patch'd Ambaſſadors to Cinna and Marius, deſiring 
them to come into the City Peaceably, and ſpare their own 
Country-men. Cinna refus'd to admit of any Addreſs 
made to him as a Private Man, fo that they were 
forc'd to treat with him as Conſul, and defir'd him 
to {wear that he wou'd ſhed no blood. Cinna abſolutely 
refus'd to take ſuch an Oath; but promis'd, ht know- 
ingly and willingly he wou'd not be the Cauſe of any Mans 
Death: Marius ſtood by him, and ſaid nothing, but 


gave ſufficient Teſtimony by the Soureneſs of his 


Countenance, and the Sternneſs of his Looks, that he 


wou'd ſhortly fill the City with Maſſacres. But the 


better to diſlemble his Rage, he at laſt broke Silence, 
telling the Ambaſſadors, That he was then in Exile, and 


_ baniſh d bis Country by courſe of Law ; that if his Preſence 


were neceſſary, they muſt repeal the fonner Act of bis Bis 
riſpment by a new Decree, that he might be received as a 
Religious Obſerver of the Laws, and might enter the Ci) 
free from bear or Oppriſſion. Upon this all Matters 
were acjuſted, and the Law for baniſhing Marius 
and his Affociates, abrogated. 

Upon their Entrance into the City, great Plunde- 
rings and miſerable Slaughters began in all Places. 


Octavius the Conſul, tho he had the Oath of Cinna 


and Marius, yet refuſing to fly from his Charge, ws 
kill'd, and his Head ſet upon the Roſtra, to which 
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was added that of M. Antonius, Grand-father to the 


Triumvir was Auguſtus, an excellent Orator, who 
by the Charms of his Eloquence defended himſelf 
2 conſiderable time againſt the Rage of the Sol- 
diers, and ſeveral others. Dreadful Tumults and 
Out- cries were in all Places; and none were ſpar'd 
either for the Dignity of their Worths, or theic 
Ages. The dead Bodies being barbarouſly mangl'd, 
and abominably abus'd, were left to be torn in 


Pieces, and devour'd by Dogs and Fowls, none 


daring to bury em. All Sylla's Friends were ſlaugh- 
terd without Mercy, his Houſe demoliſh'd, his 
Goods ſet to Sale, and he himſelf judg'd and de- 


clar d an Enemy to Rome. Merula, tho' he never 


fought the Conſulſhip, and Catullus, having their 
Days ſet 'em to anſwer for their Lives, deſtroy'd 


themſelves. Cinna and Marius having thus ſatiated 


themſelves with the Blood of others, made themſelves 
Conſuls for the following Year ; but Marius dy'd 
about a Month after, in the 7oth Year of his Age, 
within leſs than two Years after the breaking out of 
this Civil War, being a noble Soldier, and a brave 


Commander, but much more ſerviceable to his 


Country in the time of War than in Peace, and the 


only Perſon who had the Honour of the Conſulſhip 


ſeven times. 


VI. In the time of theſe unhappy Troubles at home, 


Syla perform'd many noble Exploits againſt Mithri- 
dates, who not long before his arrival had command- 
ed in one Day 80000, ſome ſay 150000 Romans and 
Tralians in Aſia, to be murder'd in cold Blood. Syla 
firſt overthrew Archeaus his General nigh Athens, fo 
effectually, that of his 120000 Men ſcarce 10000 
were left; then he gave him another great Defeat, 
recover'd Greece, Macedenia, Ionia, Aſia, and other 


Countries, which Mithridates had got into his hands, 


and withal took his Fleet from him; inſomuch that 
Mithridates was very willing to come to a Treaty, 


which Sylla notwithſtanding 44;;bridates's high Provo- 
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cation before, was not much averſe to, being in want 
of Money, and very deſirous to return to Italy, and 
to revenge himſelf of thoſe who had declar'd him an 
Enemy to Rome. The principal Articles of the Peace 
were, That Mithridates ſhow'd pay the Charges of the 
War, and that for the future be ſhould be content with hy 
Father's Kingdom; which were ratify'd in leſs than 
three Years after the beginning of the War. Fl 
ſeverely fin d Aſia for its Revolt, and ſettling Af. 
fairs according to the preſent occaſion, he return'd 
for Italy. He took Athens in his way, from whence 
he carry'd the famous Library of Apellicon the Teian, 
in which were moſt of the Books of Ariſtotle and 
 Theophraſtus, then not vulgarly known. He ſoon af- 
ter wrote to the Senate at Rome, recounting all his 
great Services he had done for the State, and how 
ungratefully he had been us'd by Marius's Party, tel. 
ling them plainly, That he was coming to revenge both 
himſelf and the Publick, by puniſhing the Authors of thoſe 
Injuries, tho the reſt be wou d ſpare, whether they war 
old or new Citizens. 

The Senate extreamly dreaded the effects of Sy, 
return, well knowing it wou'd be fatal to many, and 
even to ſome who had unwillingly join'd with M. 
rins ; therefore they ſent to treat with him, offering 
all their Endeavours for his Satisfaction, if he would 
quickly make known his Demands. And that there 
might be the leſs Blood ſhed, they order'd Cinna to 
diſcontinue his Levies; but he finding there was no 
way of ſupporting his Intereſt, but by Arms, only 
return'd 'em a plauſible Anſwer, and proceeded to 
raiſe Soldiers, deſigning to make himſelf and his Col- 
legue Carbo Conſuls for the following Year, that there 
might be no neceſſity of returning to Rome for a new | 
Election. He ſent over part of his Troops into Da- 
matia, there to meet Sylla; but thoſe behind were dri- 
ven back to Italy by a Storm, after which they abſo- 
Intely refus d to fight againſt their own Country- men; 
ſo that all the reſt, who as yet had not put to * > 
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fus d to go on board. Hereupon Cinna going to ſpeak 


with em, one of his Officers who made way before 
him, ſtruck one of 'em ; at which the Soldier ſtruck 
him again, and being apprehended for this Crime, a 
great Tumult and Mutiny aroſe among the reſt of 
the Men, wherein Cinna himſelf was run through; 
and thus periſh'd in his fourth Conſulſbip, a Perſon 
worthier to have dy'd by the Command ef the Con- 
queror, than by the Fury of the Soldiers. Carbo 
continu'd Conſul by himſelf the remaining part of 
the Year. ora 

Sylla before this time had receiv'd the Senate's Pro- 
poſals, and return'd for Anſwer, That he wou'd never 


be reconcil'd to ſuch wicked Perſons as Cinna and Carbo, 


who beſid's many pernicious Practices againſt their Country's 
Good, had procus d War to be decreed againſt him who had 


done it ſo much Service : But if the People of Rome wou'd 


give em Indiiuniiy, be ſhou'd not oppoſe it; yet he thought 
all ſuch as came over to him to be far more (afe, ſince he 


had ſo conſiderable an Army at his devotion. This ſuffi- 


ciently declaring his Intentions ; he alſo demanding 
Reſtitution of his Eſtate, his ancient Dignity and 
Honours ; but the Meſſengers coming to Brunduſium, 
and there hearing of Cinna's Death, and the Diſtur- 
bances of the Common-wealth, return'd back to him. 
Sylla then croſs'd the Sea with a Fleet of 1600 Ships, 


and 60000 Men, and landed at Brunduſium, where 


he was join'd by Metellus Pius, who had retir'd from 
Rome for fear of Marius and Cinna, and likewiſe by 
Pompey, afterward furnam'd the Great, who from 
this time became Sylla's great Favourite. Belides 
theſe, came alſo Cetbegus, who having before join'd 
with Cinna, now begg'd Pardon, and was receiv'd 


into Favour. Norbanus and Scipio, the preſent Con- 


ſuls, together wich Carbo, made all neceſſary Prepa- 
rations for Reſiſtance ; and the firſt trial at Arms 
was at Canuſium, where Norbanus loſt 6000 Men, and 
fied to Capua. His Collegve Scipio ſhortly after, 
through the Treachery of his Army, fell with his 
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Son into the Hands of S)Ila, who civilly diſmißd 


them both. After this, Sylla ſent to Norbanus to treat 
of Peace; but not being thought ſerious, perhaps, 
had no Anſwer return'd him. | 

al now began to feel all the Deſolations and 
Miſeries of a Civil War, Sylla making great Deya- 
ſtations on one ſide, and Carbo on the other, who 


getting into Rome, procur'd Metellus, and the ref 


who join'd with Sylla, to be declar'd Enemies to 


the State. Both Parties diligently ſent up and down 


to the Halian Cities, labouring by all poſſible Ways 
and Methods to procure Forces; and thus was the 


reſt of the Summer ſpent, in which time the Capita 


was burnt down, none knowing by what means 
it was done; this hapned about 430 Years after it 


was firſt built. The following Year, Carbs a third 


time, and young Marius, the Son of the former, 
were made Conluls; the latter at 27 Years of Ape, 
In the beginning of the Campaign, Carbo's Lieute- 
nant, Carinus, was overthrown by Metellus, and Mar- 
„ himſelf by Sa. Marius was driven into Præneſte, 
where being cloſely beſieg d, and almoſt deſpairing 
of Relicf, he in a great Rage wrote to Brutus, then 
Prator at Rome, To uſe ſome Pretcnce to call the Senate, 
and then to kiil the principal of them who were his Ene. 
mies; which Order was executed with great Cruelty: 
So that whatſoever ſide were Conquerors, Rowe was 
ſtill a miſerable Suſferer. Metellus having by this 
time overthrown Carbo once more, and Pompey de. 
feated Marcius, another of that Party, Sylla marchd 
directly to Rome, which Place he eaſily enter'd, great 
numbers of the oppoſite Faction being ſled into the 
Country. ; | „ : 
The Inhabitants of Rome were extremely territy'd 
at Sylla's Entrance; but he only put the Goods of the 
Perſons that fled to ſale, wiſhing the People nt to le 
dejected, for be was oblig'd to att as he did: Then lea- 
ving a ſufficient Garriſon in the City, he departed to 
Cliſium, where he and his Officers ſeveral times one 
oe ot pe por yy threw 
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threw Carbo's Armies. Carbo, being now upon the 

defenſive, ſent eight Legions to Præneſte, tb relieve 
his Collegue Marius; but they were met by Pompey 
in a narrow Paſſage, where he flew many of em, and 
liſpers'd the reſt. Soon after, Carbo being join d with 
Nirbanus, engag'd with Metellus, and had 10000 of 
his Men ſlain, and 6000 yielded ; whereupon great 
numbers went over to Sylla's Party, which preſently 
became Maſters of all Gaul on that ſide the Alps. 
NVorbanus fled to Rhodes, where fearing to be deliver d. 
up, he kill'd himſelf; and Carbo fled to Africk, tho' he 
had 30000 Men at Cluſium, beſides other Forces, all 
which ſoon after were broken and diſpers'd by Pom- 


bey. But Carinus and Marcius, with other Comman- 


ders, by the aſſiſtance of the Samnite Troops, endea- 
your d to force the Trenches at Præneſte, and relieve 
Marius; but finding it impracticable, they advanc'd 
to Rome, where meeting with Sy/la, a moſt bloody 
Battel was fought at the very Gates, in which many 
thouſands were ſlain on both ſides. But Syda at laſt 
obtain'd the Victory, and Carinus and Marcius were 
laken, and their Heads ſent to Præneſte to be ſhewn 
to the Inhabitants, at which ſorrowful Sight they 
ſurrender'd to Lucullus; and Marius kill'd himſelf, whoſe 
Head was ſet up in the Pleading place at Rome. All 
his Faction in Præneſte, with the Natives and Sam- 
rites, were put to death without Mercy; only the 
Ranans eſcap'd with their Lives, and this rich City 
Was plunder'd. Norba a little after was taken, and 
the Inhabitants ſetting the Town on Fire, all de- 
Iſroy'd themſelves, ſome one way, and ſome another: 
do now all Italy came under the Power of Sy/la. 
Syla, having been thus ſucceſsful againſt his Ene- 
mies at home, ſent Pompey into Africk againſt Carbo, 
and gave him charge to paſs from thence into Sicily 
againſt others of that Party. Pompey in a ſhort time 
ove Carbo into Sicily, and thence into Corcyra, where 
ie took him, and caus'd his Head to be cut off, and 
kat to Sy. But Rome in the mean time now ſe- 
— N verely 
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verely felt the dreadful Effects of Civil Conteſts, fo, | 
Sylla calling the People together, told them, Tat h 
wou'd put em into a better Condition, if they, were obedim 
to his Commands ; but as for his Enemies, he was reſoly/} 
to proſecute them with all ſorts of Miſeries and Calamitig 
which he did with more ſeverity than any before him 
killing and butchering many thouſands after a moi 
barbarous and inhuman manner. Eight thouſang 
were put to death together in the Villa Publica, a large 
Houſe in the Campus Martius; Men were ſlain in the 
Embraces of their Wives, Children in the Arms of 
their Mothers, and Liberty was given to the Soldier; 
to kill all they met, without diſtinction, till Furfliu 
a little ſtopp'd the Current of his Rage, by putting 
him in mind that he ought to leave ſome for SI to 
reign over, then publiſh'd Tables of Proſcripticn for pat. 
ticular Perſons, theſe being the firſt ever known in 
Rome, wherein were proſcrib'd 80 Senators, and 1600 
Equites, to which he afterwards added more, proni- 
ſing great Rewards to the Diſcoverers, and threat- 
ning Death to the Concealers of them. Of theſe 
Out-lawd Perſons ſome were ſlain in their Houſes, 
others in the Streets, and others proſtrate at his Feet, 
begging their Lives; and thoſe that fled, their Goods 
were ſeiz d on. Marius, Brother to Sylla's great Ene- the 
my, had his Eyes firſt pull'd out, then his Hands and far 
Legs cut off at ſeveral times, that he might die with 
the greater Torment, C. Julius Ceſar, a young Man Ru 
of wonderful promiſing Abilities, who had marryd Ste 
Cinna's Daughter, very hardly eſcap'd the common 
Miſeries of theſe Times, of whom Sylla was wont to 
i ſay, after a prophetick manner, That in Cæſar wit TH 
many Mariuss. 

Rome was not the only Sufferer in theſe dreadtul being 
Calamities; for this Proſcription was carry d througi- bew of 
out all the Cities of Italy, where the mercileſs Effuſon ¶ be mad 
of Blood was ſuch, that neither the Temples of tie dt w 
\ Gods, nor all the Sanctuaries cou'd afford Protection WM conſiay 


to any Man. Both the Conſuls being now ehr Mer ti 
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ſs; for l/s withdrew himſelf from the City, and order'd 
That le Ihe Senate to create an Inter- rex, which they moſt 
obedim Mvillingly did, naming Valerius Flaccus. He wrote to 
reſolv4 lim to ask the People, that ſince Affairs were yet 
mitin; much unſettl'd, a Dictator might be created, and that 
re him, not for any limited time, but till all Publick Evils 
a moſt Wand Grievances ſhou d be redreſs d, not forgetting to 
ouſand Mnention himſelf. This the People were conſtrain'd 
a large to yield to, he having then all the Power in his own 


in the {Whands ; and ſo this Office, which had been inter- 


\rms of nitted for 120 Years, was conferr'd on him with- 
Soldiers out any limitation of Time. And thus ended the 
Furfdiu WM fit Civil War in Irah, tho' not in all other places, 
putting about fix Years after it began, and four after the firſt 
Sylato WM Marius's Death, in the 6724 Year of the City, in 
for par- te Third Year of the 174th Olympiad, 427 Years 
own in {Wince the Beginning of the Conſular State, 248 ſince 
d 1600 the ſetting up of the Macedonian Empire, and 80 be- 
promi- ¶ ſore our Saviour's Nativity. 

_ 

f theſe 5 N 
Houle, | C H A P. XIV. | 

N From the Perpetual Dictatorſhip of Sylla, to 
at En WY the firſt Triumvirate, namely, that of Cx- 
aka ſar, Pompey and Craſſus; which prop d the 
— un Nun of the Conſular State, and the firſt 
marty d Step to the ſetting up the Imperial. 

common | : . 

—— to Containing the Space of 22 Tears. 

ſar vt 


1 Government of Rome was now for ſome »;. [xxi. 
ſpace chang'd to a Monarchy, Sllas Power Perpetual. 


Jreadiul being unlimited as to Time; and tho' to keep upa U. C. 
hrougl- I hew of a Common- wealth, he permitted Conſuls to 672. 
Etiuli00 I be made, yet he plainly reign'd alone, having 24 Li- 

s of tit , with their Faſces and Axes, and a great Guard 


otection 
eſtroy d 


9510 


conſtantly to attend his Perſon, as the Kings in for- 
net times had, and repealing old Laws, and enacting 
new 
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new at his pleaſure. He regulated the Conſulſtip, 


ordering that none ſhou'd be capable of it without 


firſt paſſing thro' other Offices. He remov'd that 
Plague to the Senate, the Tribuneſhip,by making thoſe 


Who bore it uncapable of any other Truſt. He ad. 


ded 300 of the Equites to the Senate, and,likewiſe 
10000 of the Slaves of the Proſcribed to the People 
making em Free, and calling em Corne/i; according 
to his own Name; and he affign'd great quantities 
of Land to 23 Legions, the better to ſecure and bind 
em to his Intereſt. This was the firſt Year of Sy; 


Reign, in which the War broke out again with 14. 


thridates, about three Years after the firſt, occaſond 
by Murena, whom Sylla had left behind him in 4% 
This Perſon being extraordinary ambitious of a Iii. 
umph, found an Opportunity of making a Breach 
with Mithridates, Contrary to the Senate's Deſigns; 
but as it prov'd, he only procur'd himſelf an Orer- 
throw, and Mithridates a Peace not long after, which 


 finiſhd che ſecond War with that Prince, having k- 


ſted above two Years. 

In the ſecond Year of $y/la's Office he again made 
Conſuls, but join'd himſelf with Cæcilius Merellus, he 
being one, which courſe the Emperors afterwards 
imitated, The Year after, when the People delignd 
him Conſul again, he declin'd it, and choſe two o- 


'thers; and then, tothe great Surprize and Wonderct 


all Men, he laid down his Di&atorſbip, in the third 
Year of his Office ; and what was more ſurpriſing, 


_ to' he had done ſo many cruel and wicked Acts, he 
like a Man perfectly juſt and innocent, freely offerd | 


to give an Account of all his Management and Pro- 
ceedings. Yet we find none accus'd him but one young 
Man, whoſe ſcurrilous Language to him made hin 
fay, That ſuch courſe Uſage for the future wou d keep an 
Man from laying dium an Office of ſuch Supream Autburi], 
which Julius Cæſar afterwards ſeem'd to have been 
aware of, Not long after he retir'd himſelf into ths 


Country, where following nothing but his Please 
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be dy'd in a ſhort time at Pateol;, his Body being pu- 


refy'd, and all turn'd into Lice. This was the End 


| of Cornelius Sylla; and as his Life was very pernicious 


to his Country, ſo was his Death extreamly trou- 
Meſome to it, the two Conſuls and their Factions 
falling out about the Honours deſign'd for him at 
hi: Funeral. Catullus prevailing againſt his Collegue 
Lzidus, his Body was carry d in great Pomp and 
date through the City, and was the firſt in Rome 
that was burnt, to prevent being treated as Marius 
before had been, whoſe Bones Sylla himſelf had or- 
der d to be digg'd up and thrown away. 

Aﬀer this, the Conſuls fell into greater Diſſen- 
tions about the Lands given away by Sylla, which 
Leidus was for returning to the former Poſſeſſors. 
The Senate being very fearful of another War, 


made em both ſwear, Not to decide the Controverſy by * 
the Sword. But Lepidus reſolv'd not to return out of 


bis Province, till the new Election of Conſuls was 
over, and then to begin a War, thinking himſelf 
diſcharg'd from his Oath when he was out of his 


I Office, Hereupon the Senate ſent for him, and at 


his return, he offer'd to bring his Troops into the 
City, but being oppos'd by Catullus and Pompey, a 
Battel inſu'd, wherein he was overthrown, and 
fleeing to Sardinia, he dy'd the fame Year with 
8 This was not the end of all theſe Troubles, 
or a more dangerous War was ſtill depending in 
Sein againſt Q. Sertorius, an admirable expert Com- 
mander of Cinna's Faction, who had driven out all 
Hllas Party from Spain, and had choſen 300 of his 
Friends, whom he call'd a Senate, in Oppoſition 
to that of Rome. Sertorius having join'd with the 
celtiberians, had before been ſucceſsful againſt Me- 
tellus, aud now being reinforc'd with part of Lepi- 
dus Army, brought over by Perpenna, he deſign'd 
no leſs than the Invaſion of Italy. The Senate ap- 
prehenſive of his threatning Danger, ſent Pompey 
2painſt him, who for his great Exploits in Africk ad 

1 8 85 | Sicily 
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Sicily had already triumph d, tho ſcarce 26 Yeargf 


it had felt too ſeverely already. Thus ended allthe 


and all his Papers to be burnt, leſt his Accuſations 
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Age, and neither Conſul nor Prætor. Pompey, in ini 
tation of Hannibal, paſs d the Alps, tho' a contra 
way, but with no Succeſs againſt Sertorius either 
then or in the next Spring: And tho' Perpenna anj 
Herculeu were ſeveral times worſted by Metellu, ye 
Sertorius by his extraordinary Management reduc; 
Pompey to great Extremities, inſomuch that he wy 
oblig d to ſend to Rome for Supplies; which after 
he had receiv'd, he attack d ſeveral Places ſubje&t 
Sertorius, yet perform'd nothing of Conſequence 
this Year. Eu 

The following Year, Pompey and Metellus being 
much ſtrengthned, made Incurſionsinto ſeveral Part, 
and with more Succeſs than formerly; yet no con- 
ſiderable Battel was fought. And indeed there need. 
ed none, ſince Sertorius fell away inſenſibly, by di. 
obliging his chief Soldiers in preferring the Celtiberim. 
for his Guard; but more eſpecially by his degenen- 
ting into a lazy and debauch'd, as well as cruel Tem- 
per, putting many to death with little Reaſon or Ju- 


Lot to be deſtroy'd among the reſt, reſolv'd to pre- 
vent it, and thereupon inviting him to a ſamptuon; 
Feaſt, firſt made him and his Companions very drunk, 
and then murder'd him; which was a very inglori 
ous End for ſo great a Soldier, who had ftoutly and 
bravely reſiſted all that had been ſent againſt hm, 
and had been admired by the Spaniards as another 
Hamnibal, Perpenna with much aifficulty obtain his 
Command from his Army, but not long after ws 
overthrown in Battel, and taken Priſoner by Pompy. 
He offer'd to diſcloſe to Pompey in private ſome mat- 
ters of the higheſt Conſequence, if he wou'd 2 
his Life; but Pompey with great Policy and Dilcre- 
tion, commanded him to be executed immediate), 


ſhou'd bring the State into further Troubles, of which 
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Civil Wars, in the 680th Year of the City, 15 Years 
after they firſt began, and 9 after it ended in rah, 
in the Conſulſhip of Terentius Varro and Caſſius Va- 
u, the former being a Perſon of a wonderful Know- 
ledge, and one of the moſt learned Men that ever 
Rome produc'd, in whoſe time Learning was in many 
ſelpects at the higheſt Pitch in the State. | 


II. But the Year before, a third War broke ont 
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with Mit hridates, who now had join'd himſelf 680. 


withTigranes King of Armenia, and gather d together 
an Army of divers Countries, conſiſting of 140000 
Foot and 16000 Horſe, by which he in a ſhort time 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of all Bithynia, which Nicomedes the 
late King had given by his Will co the Romans. Lu- 
cinius Lucullus and Aurelius Cotta being Conſuls, the 
former, a brave General, was ſent againſt Mithri- 
dats, Je found the King before Cyzicus a City of 
Propontis, Where he plac'd his Men with ſo much 


Skill, as to beſiege the Beſieger, and reduc'd Mitbri- 


dates to ſuch Extremities , that thro' Famine he 
was forc'd firſt to ſend away his Cavalry and ſick 
Men into Bithynia, whereof 15000 were intercept- 
ed, and then to retire himſelf with the reſt that 
could eſcape the great Slaughter which the Romans 
made in the Flight. During the time of this double 
diege, Eumachus , one of Mithridatess Comman- 
ders, made Inroades into Phrygia, ſubdu'd Piſidia and 
lauria, and endeavour'd to do the like to Cilicia 


til he was repuls'd by Deiotarus, one of the Gover-' 


nours of Galatia. But Lucullus improv'd his Succeſs 


by Land by gaining many Victories at Sea, where 


he took ſeveral of Mithridates's Commanders, and 
doſely purſu'd the King himſelf. Mithridates flying 
with more Speed than Diſcretion , had been caſt 
away, but that he was receiv'd into a Pirates Veſſel, 


to which he was glad to commit himſelf in ſo great 


a Danger, and at length after many Difficulties got 
into his own Kingdom, whither Lucullus PU 
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him, having taken in all Bi:hynia, and Papblagonis in 
his way; and this was his firſt Year's Expedition. 

Mithridates made all poſſible Preparations for Reg. 
ſtance, ſending to Tigranes and others for Aid; and 
within the ſpace of a Year he got together yoo 
Foot and 4000 Horſe, with which he once or twice 
gain'd ſome Advantage over the Romans, and ſtruck 
ſome Terror into the Soldiers. But Lucullus found 
means to cut off moſt of his Cavalry, which with 
the loſs of a Battel ſoon after fo terrify'd him, that 
he quitted his Kingdom, and fled into Armenia to 
Tigranes, who entertain'd him like a King, but re. 
fus'd to admit him to his Preſence. All Pontus, ex. 
cept a few Places, yielded to Lucullus in a ſhort ſpace, 

and Machares King of Boſpborus, ſent this General a 

Crown of Gold, by which he purchas'd the Title of 
his Friend and Ally. This was the fourth Year of 
his Expedition, in which Year alſo was happily f. 
niſh'd the War with Spartacus the Gladiathr in la,. 
This Perſon with ſeventy four of his Companions 
having broken out of their Fencing-School at Cas, 


fled away; and wandring through all the Country I 


round, and vaſtly increaſing in their Numbers, com- 
menc'd a dangerous War in Traly. They at laſt bad 
gather'd together an Army of about 70000 Men, 
moſt Vagabonds and ſuch kind of People, and all 
Pretenders to Liberty, and had beſides overthrown 
many of the Roman Commanders, and two of their 
Conſuls; till at laſt they were conquer'd and di. 
pers'd by Licinius Craſſusthe Proconſul in Apulia, a pet. 
{on of great Nobility and Riches, and after many 
Troubles and Calamities in Italy, the War wasendel 
in the third Year by him. About the ſame time 2 
Luſtrum being perform'd in Rome, 450000 Free Citi 
zens were poll'd, the City {till increaſing in Bulk 
and People, and the Inhabitants in Learning and 
Politeneſs, as weil as Corruption and Factions. 


U. C. Lucullus having ſill the Management of the War 


684. againſt Miihridaves, follow'd him into Armenia, ſend 
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Chap. XIV. The Conſular State. 


ing to Tigranes King of that Country, to demand 
him. Tigranes was a very powerful Monarch, ha- 
ving lately conquer'd ſeveral Nations and Kings, 
which made him ſo intolerably Proud, that when he 
rode abroad he would have four of his ſubdu'd 
Kings run by his ſide like Lacqueys, and when he 


| fat on his Throne, to ſtand before him with folded 


Hands in token of Subjection. Tigranes being now 
abroad in reducing Phenicia, Lucullus Meſſenger 
found opportunity to draw over many to his ſide, 
who had been much diſſatisfy'd at his proud and in- 
ſulting Carriage. Tigranes at his return refus'd to de- 
liver up Mithri dates, and likewiſe to acknowledge 


Lucullus as a General, becauſe he had not given 


him the Title of King of Kings. Whereupon Lucul- 


lus ſuddenly paſs'd the River Euphrates with two 


Legions and about 3000 Horſe, which did not a lit- 
tle ſurprize Tigranes, who firſt hang'd the Meſſenger 


of the News as a Diſturber of the Peace, and ſoon 


after ſent Mithrobarxanes with 2000 Horſe to incom- 
mode his Paſſage, leaving Mancæus to cover the Ci- 
ty Tigranocerta, which he had lately built, and went 
himſelf ro levy Forces. While he was drawing to- 
gether a vaſt Army of 250000 Foot, and 59009 
Horſe againſt the Romans, Mithrobarganes was repell'd, 
and Mancæus driven from the Cover of the City, and 
the Place immediately inveſted. Mithridates upon 
this, advis'd him not to hazard all in a Batcel, but ra- 


ther to ſtarve the Romans; but he lighted his Mo- 
tion, and contemn'd the Smalneſs of their Num- 


bers, ſaying, That if the Romans were all Ambaſſa- 
ors, they were a great many, but if Soldiers, very few 5 
pretending to over-run em with great Facility. But 
Lucullus poſting himſelf upon a Hill, ſent his Ca- 
valry to provoke and draw out the Enemy, ſo as he 
might break their Ranks, and then ſetting upon the 


Carriage Beaſts, ſo ſucceſsfully caus'd em to drive 


their Foot among their Horſe, that great Confuſion 
follow'd, and a dreadſul Slanghter continu'd all the 
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day ; and Tigranocerta Was ſurrender'd by means of | 


certain diilatisfy'd Greeks in the Place. 

After theſe Defeats, another great Army wy, 
raisd, and committed to the Conduct of Mithj;. 
dates : They both endeavour'd to hem in Lucullus 
but were diſappointed in their Deſign by his extra. 
ordinary Vigilancy ; and thus both ſides continu'd 


with little Action, till want of Proviſions conſtrain'd 


*em to remove, Tigranes marching farther into his 
Kingdom, and Mithridates into his, with Lucully 
not far behind him. Fabius, who had been leſt in 
Pontus by Lucullus, was overthrown by Mithridate, 
and after him Triarius, who imprudently engap' 
with him, and loſt 7000 of his Men. Soon after 
Mithridates taking with him all the Neceſſaries he 


cou'd carry, and deſtroying the reſt, march into 


the leſſer Armenia. Lucullus wou'd gladly have fol- 
low'd him, and might have put an End to the War, 
but that now Acilius Glabrio, this Year's Conſul, by 
Glabinus the Tribune's Procurement, was appointed to 
carry it-on in his Place. This being known in the 
Army, Lucullus was ſlighted by his Men, and M- 
thridates and Tigranes began to be more ſuccelshl 
than formerly. In a ſhort time, Glabrio arrivd at 
his Province, and ſent about to give notice, That 
the Senate being diſpleasd with Lucullus for prolonging 
the Mar, had disbanded his Army, and would Conficate 
the Eſtates of ſuch as ſhou'd diſobey its Order. Upon 
which all his Army abandon'd him except ſome few 
poor Men, who had no great Cauſe to fear any lols 


of Eſtates ; and Lucullus being out of his Command, 


Methridates recover'd almoſt all his Kingdom, and 
did much Damage to Cappadocia, Glabrio not ſo much 
as coming to his Army, but lying idle in Bithyma. 


This hapned in the ſeventh Year after Lucullus had 


undertaken the War. ; 


III. About this time, Pempey began to come into 
great Eſteem among the Romans, having now a new 
Occalion 
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Chap. XIV. The Conſular State. 


Occaſion of ſhewing his great Abilities in War, which 
was this : The Pirates, who had been firſt employ'd 
by Mithridates, finding their Profit ſo great, had 
now got together many Thouſands of ſeveral Nati- 
ons, making choice of Cilicia for their Rendezvous; 
and ſeeing that the War continu'd, they thought it 
more Wiſdom to damnify others, than loſe their 
own Eſtates. They were now grown ſo Nume- 
rous and Powerful, that there was no ſecurg paſ- 
ſing the Seas, nor dwelling upon the Coaſts ; for 
they not only took and robb'd Ships by Sea, but 
alſo whole Provinces on the Land. They had like- 
wiſe defeated ſeveral Roman Prætors, and were 
grown fo impudent, that they landed in 7taly it ſelf, 
carry'd away ſeveral Women of Quality, and more 
than that, two Armies with their Enſigns. Theſe 
great Affronts very much enrag'd the People of Rome, 
and a Law was preferr'd by Gabinius the Tribune, That 


ſome Perſon ſhou'd be created Admiral with full Power 


apainſt the Pirates for three Years, who ſhou d have large 
Firces and many Lieutenants. This Law did not 
pleaſe the Senate, who now began to grow jealous 


of Pompey's Power; for to him was the Affair com- 


mitted, and he had full Power given him over all 
Perſons upon the Sea, and fifty Miles diſtant, whe- 


ther Kings or others, to oblige them to aſſiſt him in 


his Enterprize. The Senate alſo permitted him to 


chuſe fifteen Lieutenants out of their Body, to take 


200 Ships, and raiſe what Men he cou'd: But he ob- 
tain d greater Advantage of the People, namely 500 
Ships, 120000 Foot, and 5000 Horſe, 6000 Artick 
Talents, and the Power of appointing 25 Vicegerents 
out of the Senate, and two Quæſtors; ſo difficult it 
appear'd to deftroy ſuch numerous Fleets as the Pi- 
rates had, in a Sea that had ſo many Places of Retreat 
and Refuge. 3 
Pompey with great Skill and Judgment diſtributed 
his Lieutenants through the ſeveral Bays, Havens, 
dereights and Windings of the Mediterrancan Sea, fur- 
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niſhing them with convenient Shipping and Forces; 


Holes by ſome, might be receiv'd by others, and 
chas'd by the next, and none might be oblig'd to 
{ail too far. While he himſelf, like a King of ſo 
many Kings, ſail'd up and down, obſerving, vij. 
ting, directing, inſtructing, and overſeeing with 
that ſingulur Art and Diligence, that in forty Days 
he ſcour'd all the Seas about Africk, Sardinia, Cn. 
ſica and Sicily ; and all the Pirates that eſcap, 
flock'd to Cilicia as their common Receptacle. He 
ſoon follow'd 'em with 60 Galleys ; and tho! they 
had prepar'd themſelves to give him Battel, yet up- 
on the ſight of his Fleet, they ſubmitted to his Mer. 
cy; and ſo much had the Greatneſs of his Name 
terrify'd them, that in forty Days more he reduc'd 
Cilicia to the Roman Obedience. Such of theſe Pi. 
rates as remain'd, being above 20000, he was un- 
willing to kill, and to let 'em return to their old 
Habitations was not ſafe : Therefore he remoyd 
em to Places farther diſtant from the Sea, where he 
gave em Land and Houſes, furniſhing their Seats | 
with new Inhabitants. Thus after the taking of nigh 
400 Ships, and 120 Forts, and the killing of 10000 
Men, he finiſh'd the War in three or four Month, 
uſing the Conquer'd with more Clemency than 2. 
Metellus did thoſe in Crete, which he ſubdu'd, and 
thereby obtain'd beſides a Triumph, the Surname of 
Creticus. | ; 
This Expedition {till added much to Pompe)s Re- 
putation; and it was ſcarce at an End, when Mani. 
lius the Tribune preferr'd a Law, That all the Armies tht 
Romans had in any place, together with the Government 
of all Aſia, and the Manogement of the War againſt Mi- 
thridates and Tigranes, might be committed to him alont. 
This he did to curry favour with ſo great a Mans 
Pompey, whom he had diſpleas'd not long before, b) 

I aw of his, which gave equal Privileges to freed 
Slaves With their Maſters that made 'em ſs 1 
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Chap. IV. The Conſular State. 


Nobility were extreamly diffatisfy'd at this new Law, 


not only for the. manifeſt Injury done to Lucullus and 


Glabrio ; by removing them from their Places, but 
alſo out of a high Jealouſy of +4 growing 
Greatneſs, as being in a manner abſolute Monarch 
of the Roman Empire, by having theſe Provinces ad- 


ded to his former, with the ſame Power of Peace 


ing much incited by Cicero the renown d Orator now 
Prator, who in a Publick Aſſembly made a noble 
Oration in Commendation of Pompey, ſhewing not only 


bow very convenient it was for the Good of the Common 


wealth to have a General with ſo large a Power ; but like- 


wiſe how abſolutely neceſſary it was to chuſe him above all 


other Men in the World, as being incomparably eminent for 
thoſe four great Accompliſhments requir d in an abſolute Sol- 
lier, Conduct, Courage, Authority and Succeſs, which had 
all been abundantly apparent in thoſe numerous and wonder- 
ful Exploits he had already perform'd in ſo many Parts of 
the World. This had ſo good an Effect, that when 
the Law came to the Scrutiny, it paſs'd with little 
Oppoſition ; and C. Julius Cæſar, lately Quæſtor, is 
aid to have likewiſe favour'd it, chiefly with deſign, 
that afterwards the People might be the more inclin'd 
to commit the like extraordinary Power to himfelf. 
Pompey having made what Preparations he thought 
convenient, ina ſhort time undertook his Expedition, 
in which he propoſs'd great Honour and Renown to 
himſelf, Vet he firſt ſent to Mithri dates, offering him 
good and reaſonable Terms, which the other retus'd 
in expectation of the Aſſiſtance of Phraates King of 
Parthia ; but hearing that a League was made between 
him and the Romans, he ſhortly after ſent to deſire a 
Peace, Pompey commanded him to lay down his 
Arms, and deliver up all Deſerters; which occaſio- 
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ned ſuch a dangerous Diſturbance and Mutiny in | 


Mithridatess Army, that he immediately receded, 


ſaying, He only ſent to make an Fſpial, and evading 
the Articles by ſwearing,” That he wou'd never be fi. 


concil'd to the Romans, becauſe f their inſatiable Aus- 
rice. Pompey marching into Galatia, there met with 
Lucullus, and a violent Conteſt was rais'd between 
'em. The latter affirm'd the War to be already 
finiſh'd, and that the Commithoners from Rey: 
were to decide it; and when Pompey wou'd not hear- 
ken to this, he upbraided him with an unjuſt An. 
bition, Pompey retorting the Charge of immoderge 
defire of Gain upon Lucullus. Lucullus till gave out 
Commands in his own Name, but Pompey, by his 
Edicts, forbad em, null'd all his Acts, and at laſt 
drew away the greater part of his Army. Yet L- 
cullus at his Return was receiv'd with great Honour 


by the Senate, carrying with him among his great 


Booty, many valuable Books, with which he fur- 
niſh'd a Library that always ſtocd open, to Greek 


eſpecially. He much advancd the Roman Luxury 
as to Buildings, Furniture of Houſes, and exceſlve | 


Feaſts, and alſo was the firſt that brought the Cher- 
ry- Tree out of Pontus into Ttely. 
Mithridates had now gather'd together a very con- 
ſiderable and numerovs Army; and Pompey finding 
how he had walled all the Country to hinder the ſub- 
ſiſtence of his Army, march'd into the leſſer Armenia 
ſubject to Mithridates, who fearing he might become 


Matter of that Country, follow'd him thither. Herz 


Aithridates was in hopes to ſtarve him, but was diſap- 
pointed with conſiderable loſs, and to his great Sui 
prize was ſurrounded by Pompey with an Intrenci- 
ment of above eighteen Miles Circuit. Whereupon 
hearing that Marcius was join'd Pompey, he betook 
himſelf to flight, having firſt kill'd all ſuch as were 
ſick and uſeleſs about him. But Pompey purſu d hin 
ſo cloſe, that before he cou'd paſs the River Euphr- 
tes, he fore d him to an Engagement in the * 
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Chap. XIV. The Conſular State. 


The Moon being very low, and on the Backs of 
the Romans, ſo lengthen'd their Shadows, that the 
Enemies thinking em nigher than really they were, 
hot molt of their Arrows without doing Execution. 
Here Mithridates loſt many Thouſands of Men; 
but he himſelf broke through with 800 Horſe, of 
which only 300 ſtay'd with him. Then forrow- 
fully wandring through the Woods with his Horſe 


in his hand, he accidentally met with fome Mer- 


cenaries, and about zoco Foot, by whoſe Aſſiſtance 
he was convey d into a Caſtle where he had laid 
up much Treaſure. From hence he ſent to T:granes, 


who now refys'd to receive him, alledging that his 


Son upon his Account had rebelled againſt him. 


Whereupon Aithridates fled to Colchis, which he had 


formerly conquer'd, and Pompey follow'd him, think- 


ing he wou'd not have ſtir d thence; but he imme- 


diately paſs'd into Scythia, where partly by Force, 


and partly by Perſuaſions, he oblig'd the Princes of 


that Country to be of his Party, beſtowing his 
Daughters in Marriage upon ſome of 'em, having 


ſtill vaſt Deſigns in his Mind, even of paſling 


through Thrace, Macedonia, Pannonia, and ſo over the 
Alps into Italy it ſelf, | 

Pompey ina ſhort time left Colchis, and getting clear 
of the Ambuſcades, laid for him by the Albanians and 


the ſub. berians, directed his March to Armenia againſt Ti- 
Ir meris, £74705, who now refolv'd not to fight, upon the ac- 
become count of the Rebellion of his three Sons he had by 
r. Here WM MithridatessDaughter,two of which he had executed, 
5 diſzp- MY #09 the third after an Overthrow had fled to Pompey. 
eat Sul. 77igranes's Ambaſſadors coming to deſire a Peace, this 
\crenci- MW don fo far prevail'd, that they cou'd not be heard. 
ereupon i Shortly after Pompey inveſted the City Artaxara, 
 betook WM which Tigranes immediately ſurrender'd, and ſhort- 
as were I after came himſelf into Pompey's Camp, making 
ad hin bim Mediator between him and his Son, who 
. Eaphrie wou'd not ſo much as ariſe up to his Father, or ſhew 
e Night, him any Reſpect whatſoever, But Pompey receiv'd 
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himſelf co Pompry's Generoſity. But Pompey having 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book I, 


him with extraordinary Civility, allowing him the 
greateſt part of his former Dominions, and his So 


the reſt; but took away all his Conqueſts, and 


fin'd him 6000 Talents of Silver for the Charge 


of the War. Tigranes was by theſe Articles obligd 


to quit many conquer'd Territories, particularly al 
Syria and Phenicia, and Euphrates to the Sea; but hi 
Son was ſtill very refractory, refuſing Obedience, anꝭ 
threatning the Death of his Father, for which he 
was ſhut up in Priſon by Pompey, and reſeryd forz 
Triumph; and not long afterwards he was put to 


Death. Tigranes being now reconcil'd to the . 


mans, paid more than his Fine, and made Preſents 


to every Officer and Soldier, for which he wx 


eſteem'd a Friend and Ally of the Romans. Pompey fe- 
ftor'd Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, giving him alſo Gn. 


diena and Sophena, with Cabala a City of Cilicia, and 


other Piaces ; after which with ſome oppoſition he 
conſtrain'd the Albanians and Therians to beg Peace. 

Thus proſperous was this great Commander, who 
{till deſign'd larger and more glorious Conqueſt, 
and therefore paſſing over the vaſt Mount Taws, 


he march'd againſt Darius the Median, and 4ntiom 


King of Syria, for moleſting the Reman Allies, or 


aſſiſting their Enemies. Whereupon Phraates King 


of Parthia, who had been call'd into Gordiena by 


 Tigrames's Son, terrify'd at his great Exploits, ſent to 


beg Peace of him, which he granted not, but ſent 
AI franeus into Gordiena to expel his Forces, and it 


ſtore that Country to Tigranes. Phraates upon ths 


invading Armenea, Tigranes ſent to Pompey for Suc- 
cour, who being unwilling to commence a Var 
with Phraates without poſitive Orders from Nome, 
ſent three Commiſſioners to make an Accommo. 
dation. But for Antiochus, to whom Lucullus had 
granted Syria for his. Inhericance, he firſt intended 
to betake himſelf to the Aſſiſtance of Phrazte ; 
but upon mature Deliberation, he refolved to yield 
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now poſſeſs'd himſelf of all his Country without 
Reſiſtance, refus'd to grant him what he expected, 
and what he knew he was unable to keep from the 
Incurſions of the Fews end Arabians on both ſides of 
him. And the better to excuſe himſelf, told him, 
That ſince the Romans had been at ſuch Charges and Pains 
jo conquer Tigranes, it od be unreaſonable that the Re- 
ward ſhou'd fall to another. Therefore he only allow'd 
him that Part of Syria call'd Comagena; and ina ſhort 
time after, extending his Conqueſts farther over the 
Iureans and Arabians, he reduc'd all Syria into a Ro- 
man Province. Tr 

The time that Pompey was proceeding in theſe 
ſucceſsful Expeditions, Mithridates ſent to him to 
deſire Peace ; but being orderd to come to him 
himſelf, he refus'd it, and proceeded in his Prepa- 
rations for War : After which many of his Places 
revolted, and many of his Friends, with one of his 
Sons, were executed upon that account. Yet ſtill 


| he deſign'd to paſs into Europe, there to join with 


the Gauls , and invade Italy; but the Unwillingneſs 
of his Soldiers to this difficult Expedition, and the 
rebellious Deſigns of his Son Pharnaces, caus'd his 


Army's Revolt and his Ruine, his Son being ſhort- 
y after ſaluted King. Mithridates, now under Con- 


fnement, ſeeing this from an Upper-room, ſent to 
hi: Son to ask leave to depart , but in vain, who 


bidding his Father Die, he cry'd out with many bit- 
ter Imprecations, That he might one day hear the ſame © 
Words from his cwn Children ! Then coming down 


to his Wives, Daughters, and Concubines, he gave 
em all Poiſon, and fearing to be delivered up to 
the Romans, he took ſome himſelf ; but having 
much us'd his Body to Antidotes, particularly to 
that ſort which ſtill goes by his Name, the Poiſon 
wou'd not operate, whereupon he wounded him- 
ſelf; but that not diſpatching him ſoon enough, 
he call'd to one Bitæus a Gaul, who got in through 
the broken Wall, and by his Hands he dy d. Thos 
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fell Mithridates, a Man, who ſometimes in Fortune, 
and at all times in Courage, was of the higheſt 
Rank; in Direction a skillful Commander, in Exe. 
cution a great Soldier, and in Hatred to the Roman, 
a ſecond Hannibal, having made longer Oppoſition 
than he. And thus ended the Mithridatick War after 
twenty five Years, and eleven ſince it laſt broke out; 
a War, which in the beginning happen'd to be dan- 
gerous to the Roman State, as creating other Mil. 
chiefs, but in the End prov'd very glorious and ad- 
vantageous to it, by the addition not only of all 
Mithridates's Dominions, but likewiſe of many other 
rich Countries in Afa. | 
Pompey, when the News of Mithridates's Death 
was brought to him, was near Fericho, marching 
towards Feruſalem againſt Ariſtobulus King of Judæa, 
who had depos'd his elder Brother Hyrcanus , and 
uſurp'd his Kingdom. Hyrcanus complain'd of his 
Brother to Pompey at Damaſcus , who likewiſe came 
thither to vindicate himſelf. Pompey treated em 
both very civilly, promiſing 'em to come into thei 
Country, and ſettle matters between 'em, afier he had 
diſpatch'd ſome other neceſſary Affairs. Having there. 
fore in a ſhort time ſettled the Affair of His, 
and reduc'd Pontus into a) Roman Province, he re- 
turn'd to Fadæa, being much incens'd againſt Ar. 
ſcobulus. He firſt cited him to appear before him, 
and deliver up all his fortify'd Places, which he did 
with much Regret and Anger, withdrawing him 
ſelf to Feruſalem, to make Preparations for a War, 
Pompey luſpecting his Deſigns, immediately march 
after him, which Arifobulus underſtanding, went out 
to meet him; and tho'the City was enter'd without 
Oppoſition, his Soldiers fortify'd the Temple, and 
held it out againſt Pompey, which caus'd Ariſtobulusto 
be taken into cuſtody. The Temple being very ſtrong 
by Situation, made a vigorous Defence; but after 
three Months Siege, was with much difficulty and . 
bour taken, and 13000 of the Jews cut in pier 
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Prieſts not negleRing to offer Sacrifices all that time. 


. Pompey, without any Fear, enter'd the Holy of Holies 


with many Followers, looking on thoſe things which 
were unlawful for any but the Prieſts to behold ; 
however he ſhew'd ſo much Veneration for the 
Place, that he forbore touching any thing that was 
there. He reſtor'd Hyrcanus to his Priefthood and 
Government, but with a Command never to wear a 


Diadem, and took Ariſtobulus with him, making all 


Tudza tributary to Rome. This hapned in the third 
Year of his Expedition, and 61 Years before our 
daviour's Nativity. 


IV. While Pompey thus proceeded in his noble Ex- 
ploits abroad, Rome it ſelf was in great hazard, and 
very nigh its Ruin, occaſion'd by one of the moſt 
dangerous Conſpiracies that had been ever known in 
the City. It was begun and carry d on by Sergius 
Catiline, a Patritian by Deſcent, but of a very profli- | 
gate Life; a Perſon daring in his Attempts, crafty in 
his Deſigns, greedy of other Men's Properties, pro- 
digal of his own ; one who had been accus'd of 
debauching a Veſtal Virgin, and ſuſpected of murder- 
ing his Son for the Love of another Woman. This 
Perſon having contracted vaſt Debts by the Looſe- 
neſs of his Life, grew deſperate, and fought for no- 
thing but Power and Authority, and, if ic were poſ- 
ſible, the Sovereignty over all; but his Deſigns being. 
ſuſpected he twice receiv da Repulſe in ſtanding for 
the Conſulſhip. This laſt time it was carry d from him 
by Cicero, whom he therefore ſcurrilouſſy abus d as an 
Upttart and Foreigner, as being but of the Equeſtrian 
Older, and born in Apulia, and offer'd to kill him in 
the Comitia. The miſſing of his Deſigns drove him 
into the utmoſt Rage and Fury, and brought him into 
that Plot, in which he had formerly been engag'd 
with Piſo, for the deſtruction of his Country. Aure- 
lins Cotta and Mamlius Turquatus, who before had mils'd 
of the Conſulſui for want of competent Brides , = 

Join 
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join'd with him, and afreſh plotted the Ruin of the | 


Conſuls and Senate, the Burning of the City, aid 
Overthrow of the State; as likewiſe did Lent, 
Cethegus, and many other inferior Perſons of de. 
bauch'd and infamous Lives. Cethegus and Lentulys 
were both Prætors; and the latter, who formerly 
had been Conſul, was mov'd to this Deſign by a vain 
Confidence he had in the Sibylline Oracles, which 
he {aid portended, That the Sowveraign Power ſhou d be 
in the hands of three Cornelii, namely, Sylla, Cinna, 
and Himſelf. 


0 


This Conſpiracy was carry'd on with the greateſt 


Secrely imaginable, their Numbers daily increaſing, 
among which were ſeveral Women, who by proti- 


tuting themſelves had been maintain'd after a prodi- 


gious rate; but afterwards decay of Beauty limiting 
their Gains, tho' not their Luxury, had greatly run 
them in debt. Notwithſtanding all their care of con- 


cealing this horrid Deſign, it was diſcover'd by the 


means of Q. Curius, one of the Plotters, a degraded 
Sexator, who neither cou'd contain the Secrets he had 


heard, nor the Crimes he had committed; but impru- WII ; 


dently relating all to one Fulvia his Courteſan, ſhe 
diſcover'd it to Cicero, who was now Conſul. Cicero, 


by examining of theſe two, found out the whole mat-y 


ter, how often, and where they met, and what De- 
figns they had in hand, particularly his own Deſtru- 


ction to be brought about by Vaſgunteius a Senator, 


and Cornelius a Knight, under Pretence of a friendly 
Viſit. Cicero with great Diligence and Care appointed 


Guards in ſeveral Parts of the City, and immediately } 
after call'd the Senate tothe Temple of Concord to con- 


ſult what was beit to be done in this time of Danger. 


Great Rewards were promis'd to any who ſhoud 


makeany farther diſcovery of this black Conſpiracy, 
and the whole City was in a great Conſternation, 
all in a Hurry, all in a Fear, not knowing whom te 
truſt, or where to be ſecure, either in War or Peace; 
but every one meaſuring his Danger by his "- 
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The Senate being now aſſembled , Catiline , to 
ff the new how well he cou'd diſſemble, or to juſtifie 
» Aid . himſelf, went boldly thither ; but none of the Se- 
iv, Wl rxors wou'd come near him, the Place where he 
f de. ſat being wholly void. Whereupon Cicero, either 
"tulu WM jreading his Preſence, or incens'd at his Boldnęſs, 
nerly ſtood up, and made a ſevere invective Speech againſt 
Van him, openly manifeſting his Crimes, which were both 
vhich numerous and notorious, and ſaying, Did that moſt 
ud be bmourable Perſon Scipio Naſica ſlay his own Kinſman 
inna, WF Tib. Gracchus for a //ight Diſturbance of the City ; and 

all we, Conſuls, ramely ſuffer a Perſon endeavuuring to 
eateſt % the World deſolate with Slaughter and Deſtrudtion ? 
aling, WE He farther commanded him to leave the Town, con- 
rolti- cuding with wiſhing Confuſion and Deſtruction to 
prod. bim and all his Accomplices. Upon his fitting down, 
mls Celine, well prepared with all manner of Artifice 
yrun and Diffimulation, with a dejected Countenance; 
con- and ſuppliant Tone, beſought the Fathers not over- 
y the raſhly to credit vain Reports concerning him; nor to be- 
raded WW ive that a Perſon of bis Rank, whoſe own and whiſe 
ie had Anceſtors Services had been ſo remarkably beneficial, ſtood 
pf: Wl in need of @ ruin'd Common-wealth ; concluding with 
o, the many ſcurrilous Reflections upon Cicero; which not 
Cicero, being hearkned to by the Senate, he left the Houſe 
mae ina great Rage, breathing out Ruin and Deſtru- 
t De- I Gion to all his Enemies. He left the City late at 
eſtru⸗ Night with 300 arm'd Men, and Lictors with Axes 
and Faſces before him like a Magiſtrate, and retir'd 
endly into Hetruria, gathering together Soldiers all the way, 
vinted Wl intending to return to the City, which he had or- 
ate) der d Lentulus and Cetbegus to lay in Aſhes at an ap- 
0 con. pointed time. 8 
anger. In the mean time the Ambaſſadors of the 4Nobropes, 
ound now in Town were alſo perſuaded to ſtir up the Ca 
13C), ¶ againſt the Commonwealth; but declaring their De- 
ation, Wl ſigns to Fabius Sanga their Patron, it came ſhortly to 
n © WM Cicero's Far, and fo was prevented. The Day after 
eace; 
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made a ſecond Oration to 'em, where he congratylz. 


ted the People and Commonwealth for being freeq || 


from ſo infamous a Perſon ; and encourag'd em. b 
repreſenting the Forces of that Rebel as both ſmall 
and inconſiderable. Upon this the Senate judged 
Catiline an Enemy to the State, and likewiſe Mazlijy, 
who had join'd him in Hetruria ; Lentulus alſo was 
depriv'd of his Office of Prætor, by whom the Am. 
baſſadors had been perſuaded over, who confeſs 
that they had often heard him make his ConjeRure 
from the Sibylline Oracles. Cicero ſhortly after ſum- 
mon'd the People again, and made another Oration 
to em, wherein he reported the Particulars of the 


' Diſcovery, with the Arraignment and Conviction 


of many of the Conſpirators, Lentulus, Cethegus, Sta- 
tilius, Caſſius, and ſeveral others being now ſecur d, 
Cicero Call'd the Senate, and propounded to the Fa- 
thers to conſider what was to be done with the Pri. 
ſoners: But while the Senate was ſitting, great Di- 


ſturbances aroſe in the City; for the Slaves and De. 


pendents of Lentulus and Cethegus had gather d toge- 
ther a great Number of Artificers. and Rabble, who 
endeavour'd to break in upon the back-ſide of the 
Prætor's Houſe and reſcue the Priſoners. Upon no- 
tice of this, Cicero left the Senate-houſe, and ap- 
pointing a Watch and ſufficient Guards, return d, 
asking the Opinions of the Senators. 

Now a great Debate aroſe concerning the Puniſh- 
ment of the Priſoners: Silanus, deſign'd Conſul for the 
next Year, being firſt ask'd his Opinion, according to 
Cuſtom, was for putting em to Death, as were ſe- 
veral others, till Nero diſſuaded it, and Julius Caſar 
ſtanding up, in a plauſible Speech pleaded much for 
Mercy, and diſapprov'd of Death as an irregular way 
of proceeding, ſpeaking to this effect: IF any Puniſh 
ment might be found to equalize their Faults, then I ſhows 
approve your Deſign 5 but if the vaſtneſs of their Crime 
ſurpaſſes all our Inventicns, we cug ht to make uſe of ſuch a 
the Law provides: Tho I mult confeſs that all the Tortures 1 
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the World are inferior to their Offences ; yet moſt Men 
fill remember what comes laſt, and in the, Sufferings of 
the moſt Impious, forget the Fact, and diſcourſe of nothin 
but the Puniſhment, if more ſevere than ordinary : 400 | 
ſince the Porcian Law only puniſhes Capital Offenders 
with Exile, we ought not to bring in Innovations; for 
certainly their Wiſdom and Virtue was greater, who rais d 
ſo vaſt an Empire from ſuch ſmall Beginnings, than ours 
who can hardly preſerve what they ſo bravely won. Caſar's 
Advice was likely enough to have taken, till Porcius 
Cato, Grandſon to the great Moraliſt , ſtood up, 
and with ſome Heat oppos'd him, ſaying, That he 
had never pardon'd in himſelf the leaſt Error of his own 
Thoughts, and therefore cou'd not eaſily forgive the Miſde- 
meanors of a turbulent Paſſion and Ambition in others, That 
among the antient Romans, Manlius Torquatus had 
caus d bis own Son to be put to Death only for fighting the 
Enemy contrary to his Command : And if that waliant 
Youth was ſo ſeverely chaſtis d for his over-haſty Courage, 
ſhall the preſent Generation heſitate what to decree againſt 
the moſt bloody of Parricides, and the greater Monſters of 
Mankind. | „ 

Cicero after theſe Speeches made one himſelf, which 
was his fourth upon this Occaſion, wherein he with a 
cunning ſort of Mildneſs and Ambiguity inclin'd to 
Cato's ſide, telling them, That h Earneſtneſs did not 
proceed from any Malice or Anger, but from a ſingular Ten- 
derneſs and Compaſſion : That they ought to conſider, that it 
vas not T. Gracchus, who requir d a ſecond Tribuneſhip, 
nr C. Gracchus, ho claim d the Public Lands, nor yet 
Saturninus, ho ſlew Memmius, that was to be call'd in 


C queſtion ; but Burners of the City, Murderers of the People, 


and Aſſiſtants of Catiline himſelf: And likewſe that 
this Miſchief was already diffus'd over all Italy, and 
bejond the Alpes, and therefore impoſſile to be cruſh'd 
with Forbearance and Delays. By Ciceros Speech the 
denate was induc'd to put 'em all to Death, which 
the Conſul ſaw executed before the Houſe aroſe ; 
but Cæſar's Mildneſs and peculiar Management x 

this 
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this Affair. made ſeveral ſuſpect he himſelf had ſome 


hand in the Conſpiracy. As for Cariline himſelf 
he was ſhortly after overtaken by C. Antonius, Cire. 
ro's Collegue, nigh the Alpes, as he was paſſing in. 
to Gaul to compleat his Levies; where engaging 


moſt obſtinately he was ſlain, but his Men deſpe- 


rately fought it out to the laſt; and ſcarce any of 
em remain'd to be taken, or were found out of 
their Places when dead. Thus was this moſt dan. 
gerous Conſpiracy quaſh'd, chiefly by the Vigilance 
and Diligence of Cicero the Conſul. Publick Thanks 
were given him for his great Care and Pains; and, 
at the Inſtance of Cato, he was firſt of all other; 
ſtyl'd Father of his Country, and that with loud Ac. 


 clamations of the People, who ſaid, That rbv' indel 


they were indebted to ſeveral Commanders of that Ag, 
for Riches, Spoils, and Power; yet it was to Cicero 
alone that they ow'd the Safety and Security of all theſ 
Bleſſings. | 


V. After theſe Diſturbances were over, the Aiﬀeair; 
of Rome were in a much more quiet Poſture ; but 
neither Catiline's Defeat nor Death was ſufficient to 
ſettle the City ina firm and laſting Peace, but ſtill ſhe 
lay expos'd to the ſiniſter Deſigns which ſome more 
ambitious Senators than the reſt were always form- 
ing againſt her Liberty: Nor cou'd their Inclinati- 
ons of that kind meet with greater Temptations, ſince 

the gaining of this only City muſt carry with it ſo 
great a Part of the World. And now it was that 


Cæſar began to make a greater Appearance in Rom 


than ever, being this Lear made Præter. He had be. 
fore gone through the two Offices of Quæſtor ant 
Adile, in the latter of which, by his Magnificenceit 


Sheus and Buildings, he had acquitted himſelf wid 


much Reputation, having alſo the advantage of being 
deſcended from one of the moſt Illuſtrious Familie 
in Rome. He afterwards ſtood for the High Pig. 
beod, and by his great Liberality, carry'd it from tw 
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of the moſt powerful Men in Rome, and his Se- 
niors ; and ſcarce any Man in the City was more 
remarkable, either for the Freeneſs of his Preſents, 
or the Largeneſs of his Bribes. He was now alſo 
arriv'd at a very high degree in Learning, as well 
25 an admirable Skill in Eloquence, having: alrea« 
dy diſputed the Prize with che moſt famous Ora- 
tors, and ſcarce any thing appear'd impoſſible for 
his great Genius to undertake. Little was perform'd 
by him during this time of his Prætorſhip, beſides 
compoling ſome Diſturbances oa nd by one 
Clodius, a young Man of a Noble Family, but 
of a ſcandalous Life, who being in love with 
Ceſar's Wiſe Pompeia, had in a Woman's Habit 
enter'd his Houſe in the time of a particular 
Feſtival, when only Women were permitted to 
be preſent. This brought Clodius into much Trou- 
ble and Danger, for prophaning thoſe ſacred In- 
ſtitutions, and caus d Cæſar to put away his Wife 
privately ; who being ask'd the Reaſon, ſaid, Ha 
did not believe her guilty, but Cziar's Wife oaght to 
preſerve her ſelf from the Suſpicion, as well as the Guilt 
of the Crime. Ys 

The Violent Heats, and the Parties, with the 
Factions and Diviſions, upon this and other Oc- 


cations, ſufficiently ſhew'd, that the State was 


ready for a Change, and liable to become a Pre 

to Men of the greateſt Power and Ambition. This 
Ceſar well knew, and thought of nothing ſo much, 
as the Greatneſs of Pompey, and of ſurpaſſing, or 
at leaſt equalizing him in the Honour of his Ex- 
ploits. Therefore upon the expiring of his Prætor- 
ſsip, he procur'd the Government of Spain; but 


having contracted extraordinary Debts by his too 


bountiful way of Living, he was retarded in 
his Journey by the Proſecution of his Creditors. 
Whereupon he was forc'd to apply himſelf to Craſ- 
ſus, a Perſon of vaſt Riches, of great Wic and 
Lloquence, and of no contemptible Valour ; who 


being = 
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Deſire of Glory; for inſtead of ſuſpending his 


- Shortly after Ceſcr's Departure for Spain, Pom- 
ploits, and great Conqueſts : He had, upon his ar- 
at the Head of an Army, ſo that he obtain'd the 


and with ſo much more Splendour and Magni- 
ficence, in regard that he now triumph'd over 


- ſome Ladies of Scy1hia, There were likewiſe the 
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being wrought upon by the Importunities of his 
Wife Tertulla, one who no leſs lov'd Czar, than 
Clodius did Pompeia, became Security for 830 Ta. 
lents. It was in this Government that Cæſar view- 
ing the Statue of Alexander at Gades, wept to think 
That he had done nothing Great and Memorable, ot an 
Age wherein that Prince had conquer d the World. And 
he gave indeed ſufficient Marks of his Bravery and 


Time in bare Adminiſtration of Juſtice, he pierc'd 
with his Arms farther into the Country, ſubduin 
ſeveral Nations before untouch'd, and collected 
together ſo vaſt a Treaſure to himſelf, in the Name 
of the Commonwealth, as enabled him afterwards 


to imitate that Alexander, whom he fo juſtly ad. 
mir'd. . 


pey, after a five Years Expedition, return d to 
Rome, cover d with Glories for his mighty EX 


rival into Italy, ſent back his Troops, to prevent 
ſuch Suſpicions as might ariſe from his appearing 


Honour of a Triumph with a general Applauſe; 


another Third Part of the World, after his receiv- 
ing the ſame Honour for the Conqueſt of Two 
Parts of it before. The Triumph laſted two 
Days, and yet they were much ſtreightned for time, 
and therein were expos'd the Names of 15 Con- 


quer'd Kingdoms, and 800 Cities, with the Re- | 


peopling of 29, and 10co Caſtles. Among the 
Priſoners led in Triumph, appear'd the Son ef 
Tipranes King of Armenia, with his Wife and 
Daughter; as alſo Zozima, the Wife of King Tr 
granes himſelf, and Ariſtobulu King of Judæa; the d. 
iter of King Mithridates, with her five Sons, and 
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Hoſtages of the Albanians and Tberians; with thoſe 


of the King of Comagena ; beſides a vaſt Number 
of Trophies, anſwering directly to each particular 
Battel wherein he was Conqueror. The Gold, Sil- 


ter and Jewels that made up Part of this Pablick 


Pomp, amounted to the Value of 20000 Talents, 
which is 3740000 Pounds of our Money : He 
made it appear by an Account plainly ſtated, That 
he had advanc'd and improv'd the whole Revenue 
of the Commonwealth 120000 Talents, being above 


one Third Part, by this 5 without men- 


tioning thoſe large Sums he had diſtributed among 


bis Men, whereof the meaneſt Soldier's Share was 


nigh Forty Pounds. 

Pompey, tho' he had obtain'd vaſt Honour of 
the Senate, yet was much fear'd and hated by 
many, as appear'd by the great Oppoſition he 
met with ſhortly after, in his demanding a Con- 
firmation of all that he had tranſacted in Alia, 
and certain Lands for a Reward for his Soldiers: 
He had already prevaild by his Credit in the 
Election of both the Conſuls, Metellus Creticus 


and Afranins, but in a ſhort time found himſelf 


miſtaden in his Choice: For Afranius being whol- 
ly given to his Pleaſure, never acquired much 
Authority in the Senate; and Metellus cancell'd 
all former Obligations, upon the Account of 
the Diſgrace that was done to his Siſter AMutia, 
whom Pompey had put away upon Suſpicion of 


her too great Familiarity with Cæſer. Cato, on 


the other ſide, ſet all his Power againſt the Inte- 


reſts of Pompey, and Lucullus did the like, de- 


ring, and obtaining of the Senate, that thofe 


Decrees of his which Pompey had formerly tepeal'd 


might be in force, and that thoſe made in refe- 
rence to the Conquer'd Countries might be null'd, 
and withal ftopp'd his intended Law for rewarding, 
his Soldiers. Pompey, upon this Uſage, apply'd him- 


ſelf to the Tribunes, (which Office he and Cæſar had 


U 2 re- 
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reſtor'd after Sylla had put it down) one of which, 


by Name Flavius, propos'd the Law for the Re- 
ward of the Soldiers. Metellus the Conſul oppos'd 
it very ſharply, till the Conteſt ariſing even to 
Blows and Bloodſhed, the Tribune caus d Metellus 
to be ſent to Priſon ; and when the whole Body 
of the Senate offer'd to make themſelves Priſoners 
with him, Flavius plac'd his Tribunal at the Pri. 
ſon-Door, and forbad em Entrance. Upon which 
the Fathers causd the Walls to be broken down 
in another place; and the Conſtancy of the Se. 
nate began to ſhake the Reſolution of the People, 
who always judg'd of Things by their outward 
Appearances. This Pompey quickly perceiv d, and 


deſir d the Tribune, to accommodate the Matter, 


pretending Commiſſion from Metellus for his ſo 
doing; now too late repenting his inconſiderate 
leaving his Army, and expoſing himſelf to his Ene- 
mies Hatred. Tn, 

At the ſame time Cæſar return'd from Spain, 
the Election of new Conſuls being at hand: 
Ceſar had good Intelligence of all theſe Diftur- 
bances, and the Reaſons of Pompeys Diſſatisfaction, 
ſo that he now reſolv'd either to improve his 
own Authority with the Senate, or find a good 
Opportunity of quitting their Intereſt : His Ser- 
vices in Spain had ſufficiently deſery'd a Triumph, 
wherefore he deſir'd it of the Senate, declaring at 
the ſame time his Deſign alſo of ſtanding for the 
Con{ulſhip. Now theſe Deſires were inconſiſtent; 
for the Law forbad Entrance into the. City to any 
one who deſir'd a Triumph; and requir'd alſo, 
that whoever ſu'd for the Conſulſhip, ſhou'd do it 
in his proper Perſon. Cæſar therefore wrote to the 
Senate, deſiting that theſe Formalities might be di- 
ſpens d withal; but Caro ſtood up for the main- 
taining the Laws to their utmoſt Rigour, and his 
Opinion prevail'd.; ſo that Cæſar choſe to decline 
his Triumph, and went to Rome and ſtood for the 
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Conſulſhip, which Honour he very eagerly pur- 
ſu'd. And well underſtanding Pompey's Credit, and 
his Quatrel to the Senate, this he thought a fit 
ConjunRure to engage himſelf into his Intereſts. 


Pompey on the other ſide was no leſs pleas'd to gain 


a Man of ſuch extraordinary Merit, eſpecially 
when Cæſar promis'd him to confirm all his Acts, 
if he cou'd procure him to be elected; where- 
upon a cloſe Agreement was made between 'em. 
Aſter this, Cæſar made it his Buſineſs to bring his 
Friend Craſſus into the League, who finding his 
own Intereſt was weak ſeparately, was eaſily per- 
ſuaded to join with 'em, and a former Breach 


between him and Pomp-y was wholly accommodated. 


Theſe three made a firm Combination, or Conſpi- 
racy, That nothing ſhou d be done in the Commonwealth 
againſt any of their Intereſts, or Approbations, which 
they moſt ſolemnly confirm'd with mutual Oaths 
and Promiſes. This was the firſt Great Triumvirate, 
which prov'd the Overthrow of the Conſular and 
Popular State, being a Combination of three of the 
greateſt Men in Rome, either for Valovr, Authori- 
ty, or Riches, Pompey being then about 47 Years of 
Age, and Ceſar 40. 

Thus Rome loſt her Liberty, after ſhe had flou- 
riſh'd many Years in a wonderful Grandeur, occa- 


fion'd wholly by the numerous Abuſes, and noto- 
rious Corruptions in her Government and Inha- 


bitants, which ſhortly after plung'd her into greater 
Miſeries than ever ſhe felt before. This remark- 
able Union happen'd in the 694th Year of the 
City. A. M. 3945, in the Firſt Year of the 18055 
Olimpiad, 449 Years ſince the Beginning of the Con- 
ſular State, 330 ſince the Burning of Rome by the 
Gauls, 270 ſince the Beginning of the Macedonian 
Empire by Alexander the Great, 86 ſince the De- 
ſtruction of Carthage, and 58 before our Saviour's 
Nativity, the Roman Dominions containing now 


U 3 pet all 
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all Italy, all Ciſalpine- Gaul, and Part of the other, 

all Spain and Africk, all Greece and Ilyricum, al 

the Kingdoms in 4/a Minor, with Armenia, Ms. 

ble. Media, Syria and Judæa, and many Iſlands 
Slides. 


| | 
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The Mix'd State of ROME, 
from the Beginning of the Firſt 
Triumvirate, to the perfect Set- 
 tlement of the Empire. 


Containing the ſpace of 33 Nears. 
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CHAP. 1. 
From the Beginning of the Firſt Triumvirate, 
to the Death of Craſſus, one of the Combina- 
tion; which broke, and divided that Party, 


Containing. the Space of 7 Tears. 


HE Senate of Rome was now arriv'd to an 77. c. 
extraordinary Height, whether we con- 694. 
ſider the extent and Fruitfulneſs of its The Firt WM 
Dominions, the Strength and Power of Triumvi- 
its Arms, the Fame and Valour of its Commanders, 

the Abundance and Largeneſs of its Revenues, the 

Compaſs and Magnificence of its City, and the Num- 

r bers and Riches, as well as Learning and Politeneſs 
TH of its Iahabitants; but ſtill it wanted conſiderably 
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of that Glory and Grandeur, as to Dominions, and 
much more of that Quiet and Sereneneſs as to Sei- 
tlement, it had not long after in Auguſtus's Reiph, 
For now the State was full of Factions and Diviſions, 
Briberies and Corruptions, and likewiſe Feuds and 
Jealouſies, ſince the joining of three ſuch potent 
Men as Cafar, Pompey and Craſſus, which caus'd ma. 
ny to fear the Downful of their ancient Liberties, 
and that their Fears were not groundleſs, ſuffic. 


_ ently appear'd by the Event. The firſt Effect of thi 


Triumwvirate was the promoting of Czſar to the Con- 
ſulſhip, Pampey and Craſſus employing all their Inte. 
reſt therein: He had two Competitors, Lucerius and 
Bibulus ; the former a covetous, \tho' rich Man, was 
taken off by large Promiſes, and brib'd to procure 
what Voices he cou'd for Ceſar. The Senators, re- 
foiviiig to have Bibulus one of the Conſuls, made 
great Collections among themſelves, and gave 23 
much on their fide. Even Caro, as rigid as he was, 
was perſuaded that the Taw which forbad all 
manner of Bribery on theſe Occaſions ought, in 
ſuch a caſe, to be diſpenc'd withal, when the Inte. 


reſt of the Common-wealth ſo much requir'd it; fo | 
by that means Bibalus was at laſt choſen Conſul with 


Ceſar. , | 


Ide firſt thing C2/ar did in this Office, was his Con- 


firming all Pompey's Acts, according to Agreement, 
and from that time he wholly apply'd himſelf to gain 
the Favour of the Commons: And ths better to ej- 
fect it, he preferr'd a Law for dividing certain Lands 
in Campania, among ſuch of the poor Citizens as had 
three Children or more. This Propoſal much pleasd 
the Commons, and Ceſar had taken the moſt proper 
Methods to make it pals; for the Law was drawn up 


in Terms ſo very juſt and reaſonable, that no Man 


cou'd find fault with it. He declar'd to the Senators, 
That he wow d do nothing without their Authority, nor pro- 
poſe any of bis Friends for Commiſſioners, or any Man who 
might be liable to Suſpicion; bus that they ſhou'd be al 
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Perſons of known Reputation and Abilities. This plauſi- 

ble and cautious way of proceeding, hardly left any 

room for Contradiction; but ſtill the Senate, that 

they might hinder the Law, and yet not ſeem to 

oppoſe it, adjourn'd the Affair from Day to Day: 

Till at laſt Cato plainly and publickly declar'd, That 

theſe Changes in State were not to be permitted; after 

whom all the Senate likewiſe declared themſelves to 

be of the ſame Opinion. Whereupon Cæſar imme- 

diately had recourſe to the People, much complain- 
ing to them of the Injuſtice and Stubbornneſs of the 
Senate, taking alſo Pompey and Craſſus along with 

him, whoſe Opinions he publickly ask'd concerning 
this Law. They both approv'd of it ; and Pompey 
further declar'd, That if ſuch as oppos d it ſhou'd come with 

their Swords in their Hands, he ou d meet their Swords, 

and bring a Buckler with him beſides : Whereupon a Day 

was appointed for the Publication of this Law. 

At the appointed Day, the People gather'd toge- 
ther in great Numbers, and in ſpight of all Oppoſ- 
tion, drove Cato and Bibulus himſelf with Stones and 
Clubs from off the Place; the Conſul's Axes were bro- 
ken in pieces, and the People approving the Ordi- 
nance, declar d they wou'd have all the Senators 
ſwear to the Obſervation of it. Almoſt all took this 
Oath, except Caro, Metellus, and Fawonius, and they 
too, at laft, after much Oppoſition, took it, to ſave 
their Fines, and likewiſe their Lives: For Czſar had 
caus'd the People to make it Capital for any one to 
refuſe it. Ceſar made little uſe of the Senate after 
that, and from that time his Collegue Bibulus never 
durſt appear in Publick, but kept himſelf at home for 
the remaining part of the Year. This forceable way 
of proceeding extremely alarm'd the Senate, every 
body laughing at their Idleneſs and Negligence and 
at the Head of thoſe Acts, where the Names of the 
Conſuls us'd to be inſcrib'd, ſome unknown Perſon, 
inſtead of Ceſar and Bibulus, wrote Cains Ceſar and 
Julius Ceſar , to ſhew that Cæſar govern'd alone. 

| - Ceſar - 
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Cæſar having freed himſelf from his Collegue, bega 
i chiefly to apply himſelf to the Equites or Knights, who 
| | much courted him; and having farm'd the Cuſtom: 
[| - deſir'd an Abatement of the Rent. The Senate refyg 
| | toremit any thing, but he ſhortly after procur'd the 
1 People to abate a Third Part. By this and other way 
| of gratifying the Common Sort, he perſuaded en 
to decree the Province of Gaul to him for five Year, 
with four Legions; for he deſir'd nothing ſo much x 
performing great Exploits; and the remaining Par 

of the Year he ſpent in endeavouring to eſtabliſh hi 
Intereſt for the time to come. Therefore knowing 
how conſiderable a Perſon Pompey was, to bind hin 
'the more ſtrongly, he gave him his Daughter Jul 
in Marriage, a very virtuous and beautiful Lady, He 
likewiſe took care that his two Friends Gabinius and 
Piſo, ſhou'd be prick'd for the following Year's Con. 
ſuls; the latter of which had lately given him bi 
Daughter Calpurnia. Clodius he procur'd to be one dl 
the Tribunes, notwithſtanding his former Affront, be- 
cauſe he knew, him to be an Enemy to Cicero, whole 
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had gain'd him the Hatred of the Triumwirate. And 


he departed for Gaul, with ſome Precipitation, in 
regard he was threaten'd to be call'd to account for 
bis Conduct in his Conſulſhip 5 and tho' ſome of the 
Tribunes prevented his Publick Cenſure, they coud 
not ſecure his Quæſtor from Condemnation. 

In Cæſars ablence, Pompey and Craſſus were not idle, 
and the former had fill'd the City with Soldiers; an 
ſince both the Conſuls were of that Party, the Senate 

j Authority was much weaken d. But Clodius beſtirrd 
Fl himſelf more than any; a Man ſo ambitious of the 
| Tribuneſhip,that he procur'd himſelf to be adopted by a 
Plebeian, becauſe he was uncapable of holding of it be 
fore. Cicero immediately perceiv'd that his Ruin wi 
aim'd at; and his chiefeſt Hope was in Pompey, who 
had always ſhewn himſelf his Friend; but Powpey bad 
1 8 3 no# 


Oration againſt Cæſar, in pleading for C. Anton, 
having ſettled Affairs thus, and finiſh'd his Conſaſſiſ, 
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now ſacrific'd all to the Intereſts of Cæſar and Craſſus, - 


and had lately been extreamly offended with Cicero 
for his eternal Itch he had to be Jeſting. Pompey ne- 
vertheleſs aſſur d him of his Protection, and Cæſar 
had offer d to make him his Lieutenant in his Gallick 
Expedition, to which Imployment he had a ſtrong 
Inclination; but Pompey advis d him not to leave Rome, 
and Clodius found ſome Artifice to delude him with 
falſe Hopes of Reconciliation, that he might be con- 
ſounded and born down, before he was ſufficiently 
ſenſible of his Danger. In ſhort, all the World con- 
ſpir'd to deceive him; and that Piercing Judgment 
and Quickneſs of Apprehenſion he us d ſo much to 
value himſelf upon, which became altogether unſer- 
viceable to him now, and he cou'd find no way to 
avoid the Blow when it came. Clodias, by his diſtri- 
butions of Corn among the Poor, daily grew higher 
in the Favour of the People, and afterwards pre- 
ferrd a Law to forbid Water and Fire to any who 
had put to death any Roman Citizen unheard, which 
amounted to as much as Baniſhment. 


Now all Perſons ſaw the Danger which threatned 


Cicero; all his former Conſtancy forſook him, and he 


went up and down the City, ſoliciting his Cauſe, in 
Mourning Robes, long Beard, and unregarded Hair, 


attended by 20000 Equites, ſupplicating in his behalf, 
beſides many young Noble Men, whom he had taught 
the Rules of Eloquence, among which were the very 
Sons of Craſſus. But Clodius ſtill follow'd with a Party 
of Soldiers; inſulting and jearing him with the Poor- 
neſs of his Spirit, till they almoſt came to throwing 
of Stones at each other. But the Reſpect to the Sa- 
eroſandt Office hinder'd Cicero's ſide from returning the 
Injuries ; yet nevertheleſs the Senators deſign'd to or- 


der a General Mourning, but the Conſuls top d that 


Debate, and Clodius ſummon'd em all to appear be- 


| fore the People, where Piſo only ſaid, He took no de- 


light in Cruelty, but Gabinius immediately condemn'd 
what Cicero had done as to Catilines Conſpiracy. Ci- 
: cero's 
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cero's laſt Retreat was Pompey's Favour, who was able 


enough to have done him Service, but he wou'd hareff 


nothing to do in the matter; and when Cicero came 
to prefer his Cauſe to him, he ſlipt out at a Back. 
door to avoid ſeeing him. He found himſelf now re 
duc d to the laſt neceſſity of taking up Arms for his 
Defence, which he might have done ſucceſsfully 
enough; but not being able to bear the Blood-ſhed 


of his Country- men, he reſolv'd upon the Advice of 


Cato, and the reſt of his Friends, to withdraw him. 
ſelf: So he left Rome in the Night-time, and went 
to Sicily. After his Retreat, (lodiu caus' d him to he 
baniih'd by the Votes of the People 400 Miles from 
Italy, demoliſhing his Villages and his Houſe, on the 
Plat whereon he built a Temple to Liberty, and ſet 
his Goods to ſale. Cato was ſhortly after by Clodias 
means ſent away, under Pretence of doing him Ho- 
nour, againſt Prolemy King of Cyprus; Luculus had 


retir'd himſelf from the City, and Craſſus minded 
only his private Affairs: So that now che greateſt 


part of the Government of the City ſeem'd to lie 
between Pompey and Clodius. 


II. During theſe Tranſactions in the City, Ca 
was extraordinary buſy and diligent in his Expediti- 
on, by which he propos'd vaſt Ends and Advantages 
to himſelf, having not only Ciſalpine Gaul allotted 


him, but the other alſo, which comprehended all 


that ſpace of Land, which is now call'd France, with- 
a great Part of the Low-Countries, and ſome of Ge- 
many. His firſt Enterprize was againſt the Helvetians, 


who had wholly abandon'd their Country, burnt 


down their Towns and Houſes, deſtroy'd their Pro- 
viſions, and were marching into Gaul through his 
Province, to the number of above 300000 of all forts 
Cæjar upon Intelligence of this, haſten'd to Gene, 
and broke down the Bridge there; which causd 
'em to ſend to him, and deſire to paſs that way 
wichout Moleſtation. But Ceſar reſolving not to 
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vas able Migrant em Paſſage, delay d Anſwering till he cou'd 
d have Mather all his Troops together, in which ſpace he 
o came Mihcew up a large Intrenchment from the Lake of 
2 Back. MGnevs, to Mount Jura, 19 Miles long, which forc'd 
10 re. em to turn aſide, and enter Gaul by the way of Se- 
for his Nia. Cæſar follow'd them with great Diligence, 
eſsfully Wand defeating a conſiderable Party of em, they ſent 
od- ſhed Na ſecond time to deſire a Treaty; but that breaking 
Ivice of of, upon the account of great Demands on both 
w him. des, 4000 of Cæſars Cavalry were repuls'd by 
id went Mprefling roo forward upon em. But they dearly 
m to be Whpaid for this Advantage, for Ceſar after obſerving 
es from their Motions a-while, eaſily drew 'em to a general 
on the MWbattel, wherein they were intirely defeated, and 
and ſet Woot above 110000 remain'd of their whole Number, 
Clodin's their Wives and Children deſperately fighting among 
im Ho- the Carriages, till they were cut in pieces. Cæſar 
lus had N crown'd his Victory with a more glorious Action, 
minded My gathering all who had eſcap'd, and ſending of 
preateſt Wl em all in ſafety into their own Countries. 

| to lie Cæſar reſolving not to continue without Action 
while the Seaſon permitted, immediately turn d-his 
forces againſt Arioviſtus, King of the Germans, who 


', Caſa bad ſeiz d on the beſt Part of Sequaniæ, and uſed the 
xpediti- MW lnhabitants with intolerable Severities and Opprel- 
antages Wl ſions. The Sequanians being Roman Allies, humbly 
allotted I begg d Aſſiſtance of Cæſar as a Man of undoubted Re- 
ided all N nown and Valour, who firſt ſent to Arioviſtus with- 
e, with · ¶ out Succeſs, and at laſt came to a perſonal Enterview, 
of G. where Arioviſtass haughty Language, and the Trea- 
vetian,  chery of ſome of his Troops, brought both Armies to 


, burnt WE 2 Battel ſhortly after. Upon the nigh Approach of 
ir Pro- Ceſar, Arioviſtus was much diſheartn'd ; for ſeeing the 
ugh bis WY Romans come fearleſly to engage the Germans, whom 
11 ſorts. MW be imagin'd they cou'd never withſtand, ic was fo 
Genevs, WF unexpected a thing, that he admir'd at Cæſars Cou- 
1 causd I nge, and found his own Army ſeiz d with a kind 
at way of Conſternation. But what added molt to their 
not to Fears, was a ſuperſtitious Fancy rais'd by their Au- 
grant | „ gurt ; 
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and ruſh'd through his Men into the midſt of the Ene. 
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gurs ; which when Ceſar underſtood, he immediate. 


ly attack'd em even in their Trenches, and upon the} 
Hill where they were poſted, till he ſo provok'd em, 


that they came down with great Fury to the En. 
gagement. But they were all put to the rout, and he 
cloſely purfu'd *em for ſeveral Miles together, as far 
as the River Rhine, covering all the way with Spoils 
and dead Bodies, to the number of 80000, as ſome 
Arioviſtus himſelf efcap'd in a little Boat 
with a ſmall Retinue, two of his Wives and as many 
Daughters being taken Priſoners by Cæſar. Theſe 
two great Wars were diſpatch'd by Cæſar in his firſt 
Year's Expedition, which he manag'd with extraor- 
dinary Skill and Dexterity. NIE 
In the beginning of the next Spring, Cæſar was a- 
larm'd by a great Confederacy againſt the Romans of 
all the Belge, who inhabited a Third Part of Gaul, 
and were eſteem'd the moſt powerful People in the 
whole Country. He hearing that they had raisd a- 
bove 280000 Men, directed his March to 'em with 
all ſpeed, and bravely attacking'em, juſt as they were 
plundering his Allies, the Gauls he defeated, and put 
to flight a mighty number of em; inſomuch that the 
Marſhes and deep Rivers became paſſable to the Ro- 
mans by the prodigious Number of the dead Bodies, 
as Plutzreh relates it. «But among ſeveral Revolters, 
all that liv'd nigh the Ocean, yielded, without Fight- 
ing; wherefore he led his Army againſt the Nervians, 
the moſt ſavage and war-like People in thoſe Parts. 
Theſe inhabited a thick wooddy Country, where be- 
ſtowing their Children and all their Goods in ſome 
cloſe and convenient place in their Foreſt, they ſet 
upon Ceſar with 60000 Men, before he thought of 
engaging, or had time to encamp himſelf, They fell 
on with ſuch uncommon Fury, that they broke the 
Roman Cavalry, then ſurrounding the twelfth and 


ſeventh Legions, they kill'd all the Officers ; and if 


Caſar himſelf had not haſtily catch'd up a Buckler 
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ny, and his tenth Legion run in to his Aſſiſtance, 
1nd broke the Enemies Ranks, they had been all 
cut off. But tho' by the Encouragement of Cæſar's 
extraordinary Valour, they fought beyond their 
(rength, yet all they cou'd do was not ſufficient to 
make the Nervians fly, who obſtinately ſtood their 

ound till they were all cut in pieces, not a Thou- 
and of them being ſav d. This was Czſar's ſecond 
Year's Expedition, and the Renown of his Victories 
made him formidable even in Germany, fo that ſeve- 
fl Nations beyond the Rhine ſent and ſubmitted 
themſelves to him. ME 

Upon the News of Cæſar's laſt Exploits at Rome, 
the Senate decreed a folemn Feſtival for 15 Days, 
which was a greater Honour than any had receiv'd be- 
fore him. Not long before which, violent Stirs and 
Commotions had been rais'd in the City upon the 
account of Clodius, who, after he had freed himſelf 
fom his Enemies, began to prove an intolerable Plague 
ind Vexation to many of the Nobility, and even to 
Pipe himſelf; fo that now he found it very much 
for his Intereſt to get Cicero recall'd from his Baniſh- 


nent. Whereupon he employ'd Milo, one of the Tri- 


lunes, and of great Courage, for that purpoſe ; and 
bing his Intereſt with many others, the matter was at 
aſt propounded to the Senate, where it was generally 
reed to. But Clodius oppos d it with the utmoſt Vio- 
ence ; and when the matter was propos'd to the Body 
of the People, and promoted as much as poſſible by 
lilo and his Colle gue, Sextius Clodius, aſſiſted by a Par- 
ty of Gladiators, ſuddenly ſet upon the Multitude, 
niſing the greateſt Diſorders imaginable : Many of 
the People were kill'd,the Tribunes were wounded,and 
Winrus,Cicero's Brother, was al moſt overwhelm'd with 
dead Bodies, and the reſt all fled. After a day or two, 
Milo ſeiz d upon Cledivs, and carry d him before the 
brætir: Whereupon a 1655 Conteſt aroſe, and Cl 
ts Party, by the Aſſiſtance of Pempeys Gladiators, 
after ſome Blood- ſhed were beaten off. Pompey im- 
— | mediately 
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mediately poſſeſſing himſelfof the Forum, put the Peg- 


pie upon giving their Suffrages, who with univerſal | 


Conſent and Applauſe voted Ciceros Reſtitution, The 


Senate likewiſe decreed Honours to ſuch Cities as 


had entertain'd him, and that his Houſe and Villages 
ſhould be rebuilt at the Publick Charge, So Cicero, 
after 16 Months Baniſhment, return d in great Pom 
and Glory, ſufficiently revenging himſelf upon Pip, 
Gabinius, and others, by his Writings afterwards. He 
return'd in the ſecond Year of Czſar's Wars in Gaul. 
The following Year, Ceſar deſigning for Italy him- 
ſelf, ſent out Servius Galba , one of his Lieutenant, 


with the twelfth Legion and part of the Cavalry, a 


gainſt the Antuates, Veragres, and Seduni, Nations ſeat- 
ed from the River Rhoſne, as high as the Alps, in order 


to clear a Paſſage, and ſecure all manner of Traffick 


in thoſe Parts. Galba in a ſhort time defeated a very 


great Party, who had been ſo bold as to attack him 


in his Camp. Cæſar not long after returning, found 
that the Veneti, and ſeveral other Nations of that Part 
of Gaul call'd Celtica, had revolted, he turn'd a great 
Part of his Force againſt them: And theſe causd 


him extraordinary Trouble and many Difficulties, by 
reaſon of their Naval Strength, by which means they 


continually ſhifted themſelves, and remov'd from 


Place to Place. But at laſt Cæſar having procurda 


Fleet, attack'd the Veneti at Sea, and there overthrew 
em; Craſſus, one of his Lieutenants, the mean time 
ſubdu'd the Sontiates, with the greateſt Part of 
Aquitain, as Sabinus, another of em, did the Uneli, 
and all the Maritime Parts. Towards the latter 


end of the Campaign, Cæſar march'd againſt the 


Morini, a People nigh Calais, and the Menapii allo, 
which two Nations were {till up in Arms. But the 
Seaſon being too far advanc'd, the Rains and foul 
Weather ſecur'd 'em in the Foreſts and Marſhes, 
and caus'd Cæſar to put his Men all into their Winter 
8 which ended his third Years Expedition 
in Gaul. 
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III. As Cæſar's Conqueſts eftabliſh'd his Reputa- L. C. 


tion in Rome, ſo his Humanity, and other excellent 
Qualities, abſolutely gain'd him the Hearts and Affe. 


ions of his Soldiers. He had now got great ſtore of 
Wealth, by which he not only diſcharg'd his Debts, 


but likewiſe made many great Friends by his Mag- 
nificent Preſents, eſpecially to the Ladies, corrupt- 
ing alſo the ediles, Prætors and Conſuls themſelves. 
In this Winter he paſs'd into Italy to Luca, where 
he took up his Head-Quarters, where there was ſo 

reat a Concourſe of People to pay him their Re- 
— that 200 Senators were preſent together, and ſo 
many Prætors and Proconſuls, that 120 Bundles of Rods 
were ſeen there at a time. Here the Triumwvirate took 


new Meaſures, and Cæſar fearing he might berecall'd 


from Gaul, procur d Pompey and Craſſus to endeavour 
at the Conſulſhip the following Year, and ſo conti- 
nue him in his Employment for five Years longer. This 
Deſign was ſo diſpleaſing to the Senate, and the Diſ- 
ſentions ſo violent concerning it, that they went into 
Mourning as in Publick Calamities ; ſaying, Thar 


698, 


the Proceedings of the Triumvirate were dangerous to the 


Quiet and Liberty of Rome. Cato with great Eager- 
neſs ſee up Domitius to ſtand againſt em; but Pompey 
reſolving to remove all Obſtacles, ſent ſome arm'd 
Men againſt Domitius as he was going to the Election, 
who killd the Slave that carry'd the Light before 
em, and diſpers d all their Company, Cato himſelf 


receiving a Wound on the Arm, and Domitius hard- 
ly eſcaping : And thus by Force and Violence both 


Pompey and Craſſus obtain'd the Conſulſhip. The 


People ſhortly after being ready to give Cato the 


Pretorſhip, Pompey pretended ſtrange Prodigies in 
Heaven, and ülmils d the Aſſembly: Then cor- 


rupting the Tribes with Money, he procur'd 'em to 


chuſe Antius and Vatinius, Prætors. Then by the afli- 
ſtance of Trebonius the Tribune, the Conſuls procur d 


Laws which continu'd Cæſar in his Government in 


Gaul for five Years longer, and aſſign'd Syria and the 
| EE X Parthian 
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from their Habitations. Cæſar well knowing t 
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Parthian War to Craſſus, and Africk and Spain to Pom- 
pey, with four Legions, whereof he lent two to Ca- 
ſar for the Gallick Wars. 


Ceſar was now proceeding in his fourth Year's Ex- 
pedition, which was employ'd againſt ſeveral Nati- 
ons of Germany, who, to the number of 43co0o of 
all ſorts, being driven out of their own Country by 
the Sutwi, the moſt powerful of all the Germans, had 
paſs'd the Rhine into Gaul, and forc'd the _ 

e 
levity of the Gauls, and their readineſs to caſt off 
their Yoke, reſolv'd to hinder the Germans ſetling on 


this ſide of the Rbine. And perceiving that the Gaul 


had begun to treat with em, he diſſembl'd it, and 


anticipating the uſual time of taking the Field, he 
march'd directly to the Germans, who being amazd 


at his extraordinary Diligence, ſent Ambaſladors to 
him concerning a Treaty. He gave them a patient 
Hearing and favourable Anſwers, but {till continu'd 


His March towards em. At laſt the Articles were 


agreed upon, provided Cæſgar wou'd ſtay three Days, 
but he wou'd allow 'em but one, during which time 
his Cavalry going out to forage, met with a Party 
of German Horſe, who fell furiouſly upon 'em, and 
put 'em to flight, purſuing em to their very Camp, 


The Germans ſending their principal Officers the next 


Day to excuſe the Fact, Cæſar detain'd 'em Priſo- 
ners, and advancing with his whole Army towards 
the Enemy, ſurpriz'd em, and cut em all in pieces; 
after which, with great Skill and Induſtry he laid a 


Bridge over the Rhine, march'd into Germany, relie 
ved the Ubi, granted a Peace to'ſuch as were willing 


to depoſe Hoſtages, burnt and deſtroy'd the reſt, and 
at the end of 18 Days return'd into Gaul, breaking 
down the Bridge behind him. 

Ceſar finding he had time this Year to undertake a 
new Expedition, and led on by the Greatneſs of his 
Courage, and his Deſire of Glory, reſolv'd to croſs the 
eas into Britain; an Enterprize ſo very hazardous,that 
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few but Cæſar wou'd have ventur'd upon it. His Pre- 
tence was the Britains ſending continual Supplies in- 
to Gaul againſt the Romans; and in order to his De- 
ſign, he made ſtrickt Enquiries of the Merchants that 
traded thither, what kind of People they were, how 
they made War, under what Laws they liv'd, and 
After which he ſent 
Voluſeus to view the Coaſts, in the mean time ſending 
for the Ships he had employ'd againſt the Veneti, 
and making all other neceſſary Preparations. Up- 
on the News of which, ſeveral of the Brizih People 
ſent their Ambaſſadors with Tokens of Submiſſion, 
whom he ſent back with good Words, and with 


them Cornio, the better to diſcover the Country un- 
der that Pretence. But Cornio, not daring to truſt the 


Inhabitants, continu'd but five days upon the Coaſts, 
and then return'd to make report of what he had diſ- 
cover d. Cæſar leaving all things in Gaul in a peace- 
able Poſture, and Sulpicius Rufus to guard the Ports, 
put to Sea with two Legions and Part of his Cavalry 
after Mid- night, and made the Britiſh Coaſts the next 
Morning, where he found the Shores cover'd with 
Men to oppoſe his landing; and finding it impracti- 
cable there, he fail'd eight Miles further. There the 


; Romans met with great Oppoſition, and were in dan- 
ger of being driven back, till the Standard-Bearer of 


the Tenth Legion boldly leap'd a-ſhore ; and being 


well ſupported by Cz/ar's Diligence, all the Army 
landed, and the Britains fled. | 


The Britains were ſo terrify'd at the Romans Suc- 
ceſs, that they ſent to deſire a Peace, which was grant- 


ed them, and ſome Hoſtages deliver d. But a great 


Storm ariſing at that time, miſerably ſhatter'd the 
Tranſport-ſhips lying at Anchor; and this, with Cæ- 
ſar's want of Proviſions, ſo encourag'd the Britains, 
that inſtead of ſending him the reſt of their Hoſtages, 
they march'd with a powerful Army againft him ; 
who meeting with one of the Legions abroad, had 
Umoſt defeated em, but J 
F N 2 wa 
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Aſſiſtance, and brought em off ſafely. In theſe Ex- 


tremities Cæſar loſt no time in refitting his Ships, pro- 


curing of Proviſions, and ſecuring his Camp; and 
being afreſh attack'd by the Britains, he overthrew 


*em, and burnt many of their Towns, which oblig | 
em again to deſire a Peace. Upon which he requir'd 


a double number of Hoſtages, and finding the Seaſon 
far advanc'd, he again put to Sea, and return'd to 
Gaul, where he ſafely landed, only two Ships that 
had on board 300 Men, landing a little lower, were 
ſet upon by the Morini, who not long before had 
been reconcil'd to Cæſar. They were ſoon relievd, 
and Labienus was ſent to chaſtize the Revolters; 
who being reduC'd, he and Cotta harraſs'd the Coun- 


try of the Menapians who had hid themſelves in the 


Woods. After which the Roman Army was ſent to 
their Winter-Quarters in Belgium, which finiſh'd C. 
ſar's fourth Year's Expedition. | . 

Cæſar being very ambitious of enlarging the R. 


man Dominions, as well as encreaſing his own Repu- 


tation, reſoly'd upon a ſecond Expedition into Bri- 
tain the next Spring, and made all neceſſary Prepa- 
rations for it, the Natives having given him a fair 


Pretence by breaking their Articles with him. At the 


appointed time he embark d with five Legions and 
2000 Horſe at Iccius or Calau, and landed in Britain 


without Oppoſition, where he ſhortly after forcd 


one of their Camps with good Succeſs. About which 
time News was brought him that his whole Navy was 


extreamly indamag'd with a Storm, and ſome of his 


Ships loſt ; which made him retire back towards the 
Sea- coaſt, where with vaſt Labour and Induſtry, he 
repair d moſt of 'em in ten Days time, and wrote to 
After that he march'd a- 
gainſt Caſſivelaun the General of all the Britiſh Forces, 
and after ſeveral Motions, and a bloody Batt], 
defeated him, which ſo tercify'd the Enemy, that 
they dared not appear in any Body againſt him after 
that. Whereupon Cæſar advanc'd ſtill further, 2 
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paſs'd the Thames in ſpight of all Oppoſition, his Men 
wading up to the Neck in the Water. Caſſivelaun, not- 
withſtanding his reputed Valour, kept himſelf to the 
Woods and Foreſts; and finding that ſeveral Towns 
were ſurrender'd to Ceſar, and particularly his own, 
he alſo ſent to him for a Treaty, who receiv'd his 
Submiſſion, took Hoſtages, and impos d a certain 
Tribute upon Britain : Then finding the Seaſon far - 
advanc'd, and apprehending the Danger of ſome Tu- 
mults in Gaul, he croſs'd the Sea again, bringing 
back his Army with much Glory and Renown ; 
where with appeaſing ſome Diſturbances in thoſe 
Parts, and relieving ©. Cicero, Brother to the Orator, 
and one of his Lieutenants, who was beſieg d by the 
Eburones, he finiſh'd his fifch Years Expedition. 

The next Year Czſar perceiv'd that many of the 


States of Gaul were diſpos d to a general Inſurrection, 


in a great meaſure, upon the account of an imperfect 
Settlement of Affairs the laſt Lear; whereupon he 
reinforc'd his Army with three Roman Legions, and 
as many Auxiliaries as he could well pröture. He 
purſu'd his Buſineſs with great Vigour, and open'd 
the Campaign ſooner than ordinary, thereby to 
break, or at leaſt to weaken their Union. He ſoon 
ſubdu'd and reduc'd ſeveral Nations of the Gauls, as 
the Nervii firſt, and ſhortly after the Senones, Car- 
nutes, and the Menapians ; while his Lieutenant Labi- 
enus reduc'd all the People about Triers. After this 
he built a Bridge and paſs'd the Rhine a ſecond time, 
by reaſon that ſeveral of the Germans had enter'd in- 
to a Confederacy with the Gauls; where after he 
had made ſome Attempts upon the S»evi with little 
Succeſs, upon the account of their flying into Woods 
and impaſſable Places, he turn'd his Arms againſt 
the Eburones. But while he was ravaging their Ter- 
ritories, the Sigambri crofling the Rhine ſuddenly, 


ſet upon Ciceros Camp, kill'd many, and caus d a 
great Conſternation among his Men, but at laſt 


were forc'd to retice at the News of Cæſars Ap- 
. X 3 proach, 
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proach, who-after that fell afreſh upon the Coun. 
try of the Ebyrones ; then call'd a Council in Gayl 
for the Puniſhment of all Revolters, and providing 
his Army with all Neceſſaries, drew it into their 
Winter-Quarters ; and ſo ended Czſar's ſixth Lear; 
Expedition, in the 7o1ſt Year of the City. 


IV. During theſe great Actions in Gaul, Pompey and 
Craſſus, upon the expiring of the time of their Con- 
ſulſhips, began to take care about their ſeveral Go. 
vernments that were allotted em. Craſſus was ex. 
tremely elevated with the thoughts of his Expedition 
into Syria and Parthia, promiſing himſelf greater 
Succeſs and Glory than ever Pompey himſelf : There. 
fore he was very forward and diligent in his Prepa- 
rations. The Tribunes hinder'd the raiſing of Men 
as much as they cou'd, and labour'd to repeal the 
Laws made for- their Expeditions. Pompey was well 
enough fatisfy'd, ſending his Lieutenants into his Pro- 
vinces, being unwilling to leave the City, as he pre- 
tended, bEtauſe of the general Charge of Proviſions 
committed to him; an Honour which Cicero, in re- 
compence for his Reſtitution, had procur'd him from 
the Senate, thar ſo he might have Authority all 
over the Roman Empire. But Craſſus betook himſelf 
to Force; which when the 7iibunes ſaw themſelves 
unable to withſtand, they deſiſted, but loaded him 
with horrible and unheard-of Curſes and Imprecati- 
ons; ind many exclaim'd againſt it as an unworthy 


thing to injure the Partbians who deſerv'd no Ill at Ii at 


the Romans hands, but were now in Peace with em 
But Croſſus heeding no Reproaches in this caſe, after 
he had got all things in a readineſs, ſet forward to 
his Province. 
Pompey the mean time kept himſelf wholly to the 
City, fil contriving how to make himſelf more great 
and powerful in his Country: But the Fame of Cz 
far's Conqueſts, which daily fill'd the City, began t0 
prove very ungrateſul to him, who fearing nothing þ 
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much as a Rival in point of Glory; and therefore he 
ſet himſelf to do all that was in his Power to dimi- 
niſh the Reputation of Cæſar, obliging the Magi- 
ſtrates not to publiſh any Letters they receiv'd, till 
he had foreſtall'd the Credit of em, by ſpreading 
falſe and diſadvantageous Reports. This gave great 
Cauſe of Trouble to many diſcreet and wiſe Perſons, 
who foreſaw the Miſeries that wou'd follow from 
aRupture between two ſuch extraordinary Perſons ; 
and what {till augmented their Fears, was the Death 


of Pompey's Wife Fulia, Daughter to Ceſar, which 


hapned at the ſame time. Pompey moſt paſſionately 
loy'd her, and her Wit and Virtue had always a great 
Aſcendant over the Diſpoſitions both of Ceſar and 
Pompey : The People of Rome gave ſufficient Teſti- 
mony of the Reſpect they bore her by Publick De- 
mon{trations of their Sorrow ; and when Pompey 
wou'd have carry'd her Body to one.of his Houſes 
nigh Alba, the People wou'd not ſuffer it, but bore 
it into the Field of Mars, where they burry'd it with 
the greateſt Magnificence imaginable. From this 
moment Pompey reſolv'd to purſue nothing but his 
own particular Advancement ; and, for the reſto- 
ring himſelf co the Favour of the People, he caus'd 
a ſtately Theatre to be built, which he dedicated by 
Plays and other Magnificent Shows, which were no 
ways pleaſing #8 Cicero, as appears from one of his 
Epiſtles. | 

While Pompey was managing his Affairs at home, 


and Cæſar in the midſt of Gaul, Craſſus was purſuing 


his Expedition with all Vigour. In his Journey he 


march'd thro' Feruſalem, where he rifled the Temple 


of a great Treaſure, to the Value of 10000 Talents, 


21 


which Pompey to his great Reputation had ſpar d. 


He ſpent many Days in weighing the Treaſure of the 
Idol Goddeſs in Hierapolis or Edeſia in Syria; and in 
his whole Paſſage he ſhew'd more of Covetouſneſs 
than Valour, lifting many Men, and then diſcharging 


em again for Money. He likewiſe neglected his 
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Opportunities of falling upon the Parthians unprovi. 
ded, deſpis'd the Friendſhip of the 4rmenianKing, who 
gave him leave to paſs thro' his Country to Parthia, 
and took no care about the refreſhing of his Men 


till he had certain News of the Enemy, and neg. 


lected to paſs down the River Selucia, as he was ad. 
vis d, where he might have been ſupply'd with Pro. 
viſions by Water. This latter Counſel he rejected by 
means of the cunning Inſinuations of Abgarus the 
Oſroenian, who having formerly been a Friend and 
Ally of the Romans, was now in the Intereſts of the 
Parthians, and feeding Craſſus with Money to gild o. 
ver his Treachery, gave em notice of all that paſs( 
in the Roman Camp. He likewiſe perſuaded Craſa 
to lay aſide all Thoughts of Selucias and Cteſipbon, 
and march directly againſt Surenas the Parthian Ge. 
neral. This Advice he follow'd, and thereby firlt 


loſing his Son, a very hopeful Youth, he himſelf wa 


circumvented by Surenas, under Pretence of a Treaty, 


and either ſlain by his Enemies, or kill'd by ſome of 


his own Men, to prevent his falling into their hands 
His Men were miſerably ſlaughter'd to the number 
of 20000, beſides 10000 taken, and his Head carryd 
to Orodes King of Parthia, who causd melted Gold 
to be pour'd into his Mouth, crying, Now ſatisfie thy 
ſeif with Gold, of hich thou always haſt been ſo unſatis- 
bly greedy 

Thus fell Cra 


and by this, one of the Heads of the Triumvirate was 
cut off, This laid the Foundation of the following 
Civil War between the other two; for while he 
hv'd, he was a Check to em both, and balanc'd their 


Intereſts ; but after this, an open Field was left for 


their Ambition and Emulation to work in. This 


happen d in the 701/7 Year of the City, nigh ſeven 
ears after the beginning of the Triumvirate, and fl 


before our Savicur's Nativity, A. M. 3952. 
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CHAP i - 

1 From the Death of Craſſus, to the Death of 
1 neg. Pompey, which made way for Cæſars Ab- 
MIC ſolute Authority, and was the ſecond Step to 
cd h) the Imperial State. | rs 

4 hs. Containing above Five Tears Space. _ 


of the 
711d o. 
paſs 


J NH E ſame Year that Craſſus was ſlain, moſt vio- 
lent Diſturbances and Diſſentions were rais'd 
in the City, Factions daily encreaſing, nothing ma- 


Craſu nag d with the antient Equity and Moderation, and - 
ſiphon, M21! Offices purchas'd with Bribes and Money, or elle 
in Ge» gain d by Swords and Clubs. The Conſuls, finding 
»y fir themſelves debarr'd by the Power of the Triumvirate, 
elf ws from waging War and leading Armies as formerly, 
"reaty, Wmade it their ſole Buſineſs go enrich themſelves out of 
me of che Publick Revenues, or from the Bribes as well as 
hands. the Salaries depending upon their Offices. Pompey 
umber N conniv'd at all this, hoping that the Infirmities of the 
-arry'd N State wou'd occaſion him to be created Di#ator; and 
Gold for that reaſon he retir'd himſelf for a while, that his 
isfie th Friends might have a fair Opportunity of infinuating 
ſatis ¶ the Neceflity of his Preſence, as well as Authority, 


for the preſerving of the Peace of the City. At the 


mpice, ¶ ſuch a violent Contention among the Candidates, that 
ate was for eight entire Months none cou'd be elected. And 
owing what ſtill heighten'd theſe Miſchiefs, was the Death of 
ile he Clodius, kill'd by his great Enemy Milo, who met him 
d cheit by accident by his Country Houſe. The Body was 
eft for ¶ immediately brought to Rowe, and expos d all bloody 

This ¶ co the People, which cans'd great Diſturbances among 
even the Multitude, who immediately ran furiouſly to Mi- 


ind 51 Ws Houſe to {er it on Fire; but he being well pro- 
vided to receive em, repuls d and kill'd ſeveral of the 
Aſlailants. Upon which they return d to the Body, 


1A. Where 


time for the new Election of Magiſtrates, there was 
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where they pull'd all the Magiſtrates Seats in pieces, 
made a Funeral Pile of 'em, and ſet Fire to it with 
ſo much Rage, that all the ſtately Building where the 


Senate us d to aſſemble, was burnt with Clodias's Bo. 


dy. After this the Mutineers diſpers'd themſelves all 
over the City, where, under Pretence of ſearching 
for Milos Friends, they committed the moſt inſup. 
portable Violences imaginable ; ſo that the whole 
City was fill'd with Murthers and Quarrels, till no 
body durſt walk the Streets unarm'd. . 
Theſe fatal Miſchiefs turn'd all Men's Eyes upon 
Pompey, as the fitteſt Perſon to redreſs all; but while 
they were conſulting about creating him Dictator, Cay 
by many Perſuaſions, procur'd the Senate to make 
him Conſul alone, that fo, if occaſion were he might 
be afterwards accountable for any Male-admiriſtrs, 
tion. This was ſoon after done, having the Autho- 
rity of a Dictator confer on him under a gentler 
Name; a thing never kgown in Rome before, but 
upon ſome extraordinary Occaſion, and for ſome 
tews Days, when Commiſſion was ſometimes givento 
the Conſuls, To take care that the Commonwealth receive 


no Damage. New Troops were allotted to Pompy, | 


x000 Talents allow'd yearly for their Pay, and the 
Government of Spain was continu'd to him for four 


Tears longer, which he adminiſtred by his Deputies. 


Milo was ſhortly after accus d by Appius, Clodius' 


Brother; and though Cicero himſelf undertook to de- 


fend him, yet it happen'd, that by his Fear of Pom- 
pey's Soldiers, who ſurrounded him as he was plead- 
ing, he was put out in his Speech; and fo Milo, for 
his Inſolence, was baniſh'd : And when Cicero al- 
terwards ſent him his Oration in Writing, the Ex- 
cellency of it made him anſwer, That it was happy 


for him that Cicero was out in his Harangue, for Ot her- 


wiſe he ſhou d not have liv'd ſo well at Marſeilles as now 
he did; for that was the Place of his Exile. Pompey} 
having hitherto executed the Office of a Dictato, 
took Scipio Metellus for his Collegue, whoſe Daugl- 
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ter Cornelia he had lately marry'd, a Lady of no leſs 


Accompliſhments than Beauty. This conſiderably 
frengthen'd Pompey's Intereſts, who therefore now 
thought it no ways difficult to overthrow the For- 


tunes of Ceſar, waiting only till Affairs were ſome- 


what more ripe for Execution: But Ceſar by his 
great Policy and Induſtry, by his noble Exploits a- 
broad, and his bountiful Preſents at home, ſtill ſecur'd 
himſelf a ſufficient Party in the City. He caus'd a new 
ſuum to be ſet up at Rome, the Place whereof coſt him 
100000 Seſterces: He gave alſo to the People certain 
Plays, and a Publick Feaſt, in acknowledgment of 
the Honours done to his Daughter Julia, being like- 
wiſe a particular Incourager of Learning. Ac this 
time, among many otherlearn'd Men, flouriſn'd Salluft, 
a moſt excellent Hiforiay, both for Matter and Stile. 


gable Induſtry, in his vaſt and prodigious Works 
he rais d againſt this Place, both to defend himſelf, 
and diſtreſs the Town, well knowing the great Num- 
bers of the Succours that were marching to relieve 
jt. For though the City, by the extraordinary 
Height of its Walls, and the Multitude of its Defen- 


dents, appear'd to be impregnable, be encounter'd 


with greater Difficulties without, being in a ſhore 


time 


702. 
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join d again in Confederacy.Czjar having Intelligence 


ple about thoſe Parts. C. Fabius, one of his Lieutenant, 
alſo reduc'd ſome Parties of em in the mean time, and 


Nuarbone, he then diſpos'd his Men into their Winter. 


Gaul, and all the Parts thereabouts, after a long and 
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time beſieg'd himſelf by 2 50000 of the choiceſt ene 
the Gaul. Yet by means of his double and trehle (lor: 
Trenches, his mighty Lines of Contravalation, and n {the 
his wonderful Management and Vigilance, he re. : 28 
puls du the Relievers, and ſoon after he became Mz. = 


ſter of the Town, to his great Honour and Reput. hg 
tion, all other Places ſubmitting without delay. Any A 
thus ended Cz/ar's ſeventh Years Expedition in theſe Ml d tl 
Parts, which, as it was the moſt hazardous and dan. 500 ni 
gerous, ſoit was the moſt honourable and gloriou Nef ches 


that ever he undertook. 3 
The Gault, notwithſtanding their great Loſſes, and 
the irreſiſtible Power of Czſar's Arms, reſolv'd to ti 


their Fortune once more, and many of ara da 
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of their Deſigns, began his March from Bibracle, and 
made great Devaſtations throughout the Territories 
the Bituriges in Aquitain,and ſubdu'd ſeveral of the beo. 


Caninius, another of his Lieutenants, defeated likewiſe 
ſeveral other Parties; after which Cæſar join d him, 
and inveſted Uxelodunum, a City of the Cadurci, a Place 
very ſtrong by ſituation ; yet he obtain'd it with littl 
or no Bloodſhed, by turning the courſe of the Spring 
that ſupply'd the Place with Water. After this, the 
reſt of the Places in Aquitain ſubmitted, and going to 


Quarters, in ſuch a manner, that they prov'd ver) 


uſeful to him afterwards in the Civil Wars. And ths ws 
finiſh'd Cz/ar's eighth and laſt Years Expedition in ſen Ce 
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almoſt uninterrupted Courſe of many glorious Con. 
queſts and noble Victories, to the mighty Increak 
of his own Honour and Renown, and the great In- 
largement of the Roman Dominions and Riches, à 
well as the Terror of their Name and Authority. 

II. Now the Jealouſies between Cæſar and Pomp) 
began to be more conſpicuous than ever, and „ 
| | , | mil 
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ight a Rupture be expected, when two Perſons, the 


ok lll. 


cell of vreateſt that ever Rome produc'd, were become Rivals 
d rellen Glory; eſpecially when their Tempers were ſuch, 
on, and nat che latter cou'd not endure an Equal, nor the for- 

he . Nuer 2 Superior. Ceſar had now rais'd himſelf to an 
ne Ma. Neuraordinary Height both as to Riches and Reputa- 
Repu jon ; then the Grandeur of his Mein, his unbounded 


. And 
in theſe 
nd dan. 
2lorious 


eneroſity, and his noble Actions, had intirely en- 
gig d the Aﬀections of his Soldiers to him, who all 
loyd him almoſt to Adoration. Again, a great many 
of the Senators ſtood oblig'd to him for conſiderable 
ums of Money, which he had lent 'em withont In- 


ſes, and tereſt; he entertain d with Magnificence all ſuch as 

d tot We-ry'd under him, even to the very Slaves; and his 

Ng \rmy was a Refuge to all manner of Criminals, and 

gcc fach as were much in Debt, a great many of which 

e, and Wh: diſcharg d at his own Expence ; but for ſome 

ru hoſe Debts were larger than ordinary, he us'd to 
ePeo- 


hy, That one Civil War wou'd make all even, All this 


tenants as done at Gau!'s Expence, which might occaſion 


me, and tis Obſervation, That Cæſar conquer d the Gauls with 
ikewik ze Roman Steel, and the Romans with the Gallick 
1'd him, Ca. Pompey had obſerv'd, that Cæſar in his Conſulſbip 
ja Place pad render d himſelf very diſtaſtful to the Senate, 
ich little therefore he made it his Buſineſs by his outward Car- 
Spring age and fair Demeanor, to gain their Favour, which 


his, the 
;01Ng to 
Winter- 


e did with good ſucceſs. Ceſar was aware of this, 


onſulſhip in his abſence, and like wiſe to procure his 


d ven Government to be prolong'd, trying all Ways and 
ind ths N ethods to keep his Army till he cou'd get to be cho- 
OR F len Conſul.” But he ſoon found that this Affair did 
INS an 


ot ſucceed accordihg to his With, being chiefly hin- 


us Con- per d by Marcus Marcellus, one of the preſent Conſuls 
ncreale B14 his great Enemy. Though he was ſufficiently ſen- 
5. * ble of Pompe /s Jealouſy, he reſolv'd to endeavour 
ches, 


rity. im his Niece Oclavia, and demanded Pipey's Daugh- 
* er for himſelf; but Pompey thought fit to make choice 


migbt 


of 
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and for that reaſon endeavour'd vigorouſly for the 


once more to preſerve his Friendſhip, therefore offer d 
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of an Alliance with Scipio, whom he join'd with him 
in the Conſular Dignity for the laſt five Months, 
The firſt publick appearance of the Diviſion began 


from Pompey's two Laws, publiſh'd in his Conſulſfip, 


the firſt being To enquire into the Miſcarriages of Offices 
for twenty Years laſt paſt ; and the latter, To forbid al 
abſent Perſons to demand any Publick Employment ; both 
which were deſign'd againſt Cæſar. But ſtill no great 
Violence was us'd, but all was manag'd with extream 
Artifice and Cunning till the Election of the new 
Conſuls, who were AÆmilim Paulus and Calidius Mar- 
cellas, a Kinſman of Marcus. Now my one with 
great Impatience expected to find how the Confuls 
wou'd declare themſelves; the firſt had been well 
ſecur'd by a large Preſent of 1500 Talents from Cz- 


. ſar, but Calidius was Cæſars Enemy, and being car- 


ry'd on by the fame Spirit with his Kinſman Marc, 


follow'd alſo his Methods. Curio was likewiſe one 
of the Tribunes, a Perſon of the higheſt Fame for 


his Eloquence and Pleadings, and of great Parts and 
Reſolution, but ngw much burthen'd with Debts 
both for himſelf and others, and particularly for 


Marcus Antonius, one of his Collegues. Curio had 


been one of the molt violent againſt Cæſar's Intereſt, 


but Ceſar, who well knew all his unhappy Circum- 
ſtances, quickly found a way to bring him over, b 


furniſhing him with means to quit himſelf of thoſe 
Incumbranceg. Curia, after this, made uſe of Pradtices 
very retin'd, forbearing to declare himſelf of Czſar's 
Party, the better to penetrate the Deſigns of the 
other Party, and after that ſought an Opportunity to 
break with Pompey. In order to which, he demand- 
ed to have the Charge of the Migh-ways conferr'd 
upon him, altho' he knew it wou'd be deny'd him; 


and upon refuſal, he ſhew'd his reſentment ; and ſoon 


after, when Marcellus the Conſul propos'd with great 

earneſtneſs the recalling Cæſar from his Government, 

Curio applauded his Wiſdom, adding withal, That i 

was but Fuſtice that Pompey and Czlar ſhould be butt 
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ald from their Governments together. All apprehen- 


Jed che meaning of this Propoſal, - and Pompey's 


friends began to be very troubleſome to Curio, par- 
icularly Appius, one of the Cenſors, who threaten'd 
o expel him the Senate, and propos d it in one of 
he Aſſemblies. Curio ſubmitted to any thing decreed 
gainſt himſelf in particular, but would yield to no- 
ding where Cæſars Intereſt was ſtruck at, and the 
Conſul Æmilius ſecur d him from the Affront offer d 
him by A Pius. . * | 

Curio reſolving not to be diſcourag'd,made the ſame 
Propoſal to the People as he had done to the Senate, 
which was receiv'd with the greateſt Applauſe imagi- 
nable ; and as a further teſtimony of their Satisfaction, 
hey gave Power to Cæſar to demand the Conſulſhip 
vithout removing out of hisProvince. This caus'dPom- 
j to leave the City, under Pretence of going to his 
ee, but he really went no further than a 
Country-houſe of his, where falling ſick, he wrote to 
the Senate, That he was ready to reſign all his Employments, 
when Cæſar did the like, which he wou d confirm upon bas 
nurn to Rome. Curio immediately took this Advan- 
age, and told him, It was his Duty to begin what he pro- 
d, and he wou'd engage that bis Example ſhou d be fol- 
ld by Cæſar. The matter was then publickly debated, 
but ended only in an Order, that two Legions ſhou'd 
te drawn out of Czſar's and Pompey's Army to be ſent 
zainſt the Parthians; and this was only to weaken Cæ- 
ſa's Army, for Pompey likewiſe demanded the Legions 
which he had formerly lent him. Cæſar immediately 
zpprehended the Reaſon of this Order, and Pompeys 


L Deſigns, nevertheleſs he made no oppoſition, but ſur- 


fender d two Legions, generouſly giving each Man 
five and twenty Crowns. Cicero at this time return d 
to Rome from his Government of Cilicia, where he pre- 
tended, for his great Exploits to have merited the Ho- 
nour of a Triumph. His abſence had hinder'd him 
rom joining with either Party, and his preſent Pre- 
tenſions oblig'd him to be a Mediator between 1 

ut 
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but no Propoſals of Accommodation wou'd be hear. 


ken d to; for Appius, returning from Cæſar's Army, 
publiſh'd abroad, That his Soldiers had no eſteem for 


him, and that they would certainly come over 


to the Fe. 


nate 's Party, whenever they recover d this fide of the Alps, 


This Relation gave Pompey great Confidence, ſo that 


Cicero cou'd not be heard: And when he afterward; 


ask d Pompey what Forces he had to oppoſe Caſa, 


his Anſwer was, That he need but ſtamp with his For, 


and an Army wou'd ſtart out of the Earth. Many of the 
Senators began to talk very meanly of Cæſar, and 
Cato himſelf ſcornfully declar'd, That he wou'd bring 
bim to an Account for his, Actions, and that he ſhuu d by 


treated as Milo bad been before him. 


Ceſar often writ to the Senate, to deſire to be con- 
tinu'd in his Government as Pompey ha dbeen, or be n- 
call'd both at the ſame time, or elſe be permitted to 
ſtand for the Conſulſhip by Proxy. Theſe Propoſals 
being rejected, he repaſs'd the Alps with his third Le- 
gion, and march'd to Ravenna, from whence he writ 
a Letter to the new Conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus and Cl 
dias Mercellas , wherein, after an honourable mention 
made of his own Exploits, he ſignify'd, That be wasre-if 
dy to reſign all his Powgr, in caſe Pompey did the like; other- 
wiſe they might reaſonably expect, that he cou d not be bol 
inſenſible of the Injury that wou d be done him, as well as by 
Country. Gregt Debates and violent Diſſentions were 
raĩs d about Mis Letter; but after a long time ſpent, a 
Decree was at laſt ifſu'd out, That Cæſar ſhou d dichand 


bas Forces within ſuch a time, and if he refus d 


he ſhou'd be declared an Enemy to the Commonwealth. And 
tho' this Decree was much oppos'd by many, yet im- 
mediately after follow'd another, publiſh'd only in 
caſes of Extremity, That the Conſuls and other Magiſtratt 
ſhou'd take care that the Commonwealth receiv'd no Da- 
mage; and Pompey was orderd to comm 


Obedience, 


and what 


Troops were in a readineſs. From that momenta 
Succeſlor was order'd to Ceſar, which was Domitin, 


and all were up in Arms in Rome. Ceſar r 
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heat. ſpeedy account of this fromCurio, Anthony and Longinus; 
Army, who fled to him in Slaves Habits, in which condition 
em fl he ſhew'd em to his Army, telling his Men, That the 
he Se. Senate had dealt baſely and ungratefully by bim, 5vbo bad. 
Alps dine em ſo many eminent Services, as well as unjuſtly and 
ſo that Ml inburranely by bis Friends, whoſe Perſons were ſacred by their 
rwards Ml Office, but were now forc d to conceal themſelves under the 
Caſar Ml mean Habits of Slavery, to ſhun the Fury of his Enemies; 
is Fot, Bl and all for mgintaining thoſe undoubted Rights, which even 
of the il raging Sylla durſt never violate. In fine, tearing his Robes, 
„ and and falling into Tears, he eonjur d all his Soldiers, 
d bring That they. wou d defend his Honour and, Reputation, after 
hou d e their ſerving nine Years under him with ſo much Glory and 
Reown; The Soldiers all with loud Acclamations an- 


de con ſwer'd him, That they were ready to revenge all Injuries 


r be re- dne to their General; and thus began the famous Civil 


itted to War, about four Years after the Death of Craſun. 


opoſab a CCC ĩ ͤ v Nt 4ST Rds | 3 
cd Le-W III. Among the many Warlike Qualities of Cæſar, 
he writ I his Diligence in preventing any Enemy, and purſuing 
ind Ci Victory, was the moſt admirable; and here he found 
nention MW it moſt neceſlary ſince he had to deal with aComman- 
wasrea- WM der far more expert than any he had hitherto been en- 
e; other- ¶ gag d with; therefore his utmoſt Skill and Policy was 
e wholly MY to be made uſe of at thisJun&ture. He firſt ſent a choice 
ell as bu Party of Men, arm'd only with Swords, to put them- 
ns were ſelves as ſecretly as poſſible into Ariminum, the firſt Ci- 
ſpent, 2 Ml ty of his Province. He himſelf ſpent his time at Raven- 
1 disband MY 1a,in ſeeing the Combat of the Gladiators, and when 


bediene, Night came, ſat down at the Table with his Friends, 
b. And but ſoon roſe again, deſiring' em, to makerhemſelves wel- 


yet im- ¶ come, and be 2y0u'd be with em in a moment; but he had 


only in ſecretly order'd ſome Mules to be put into his Chariot, 
giſtratu in which Equipage he ſet forward towards Ariminum, 


' no Da- ¶ with ſome few of his particular Friends he had order d 


nd what to follow him ſeveral ways, and one Legion, which 
oment 2 MW was all he had there. It was a troubleſome Journey, 
Domitin, MI but they reſolv'd to undergo it ; ſo ſometimes on Foot, 
ceivd a and ſometimes in his Chariot, Ceſar arriv d upon the 
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but no Propoſals of Accommodation wou'd be hear. 
ken d to; for Appixs, returning from Cezſar's Army, 
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publiſh'd abroad, That his Soldiers had no eſteem fr tc ſhe! 
bim, and that they would certainly come over to the $M gate 
nate's Party, whenever they recover d this fide of the Alps lone e. 
This Relation gave Pompey great Confidence, ſo that bum 
Cicero cou d not be heard: And when he afterward ofice, « 
ask d Pompey what Forces he had to oppoſe Cai near 7 
his Anſwer was, That he need but ſtamp with bis For Wl ind all 
and an Army wou'd ſtart out of the Earth. Many of the raging 
Senators began to talk very meanly of Cz/ar, and and fa 
Cato himſelf ſcornfully declar'd, That he wou'd bring Wl That tl 
bim to au Account for his. Actions, and that he ſhud Ml ther ſe 
treated as Milo bad been before bim. Renow 
Cæſar often writ to the Senate, to deſire to be con · ¶ ſwer'd 
tinu'd in his Government as Pompey ha dbeen, or be re-M Ane tc 
call'd both at the ſame time, or elſe be permitted to | 


ſtand for the Conſulſhip by Proxy. Theſe Propoſals 


being rejected, he repaſs d the Alps with his third Le. 


gion, and march'd to Ravenna, from whence he writ 
a Letter to the new Conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus and Ch 
dius Mercellus, wherein, after an honourable mention 


made of his own Exploits, he ſignify'd, That be ware 
dy to reſign all his Powgr, in caſe Pompey did the like; other. 


War,; 


wiſe they might reaſonably expect, that he cou d not he wholly 
inſenſible of the Injury that wou'd be done him, as well as bu 
Country, Great Debates and violent Diſſentions were 
rais d about this Letter; but after a long time ſpent, a 
Decree was at laſt iſſu d out, That Czſar ſhow'd dishand 
by Forces within ſuch a time, and if he refus d Obedienc, 
he ſhou'd be declared an Enemy to the Commonwealth. And 
tho' this Decree was much oppos'd by many, yet im- 
mediately after follow'd another, publiſh'd only in 
caſes of Extremity, That the Conſuls and other Magiſtratt 
ſhou'd take care that the Commonwealth receiv'd no Do- 
mage; and Pompey was order d to command whit 
Troops were in a readineſs. From that moment? 
Succeſſor was order'd to Cæſar, which was Damitin, 
and all were up in Arms in Rowe, Ceſar W 
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ſpeedy account of this fromCurio, Anthony and Long inas: 
who fled to him in Slaves Habits, in which condition 
he ſhew'd'em to his Army, telling his Men, That the 
Senate had dealt baſely and ungratefully by bim, vb had 
dime em ſo many eminent Services, as well as unjuſtly and 
inhumanely by bis Friends, whoſe Perſons were ſacred by their 


Office, but were now forc d to conceal themſelves under the 


mean Habits of Slavery, 10 ſhun the Fury of. his Enemies; 
and all for mqintaining thoſe undoubted Rights, which even 
raging Sylla durſt never violate. In fine, tearing his Robes, 


and falling into Tears, he conjur'd all his Soldiers, 


That they wou d defend his Honour and Reputation, after 
their ſerving nine Years under him with ſo much Glory and 
Renown. The Soldiers all with loud Acclamations an- 


ſwer'd him, Thar they were ready to revenge all Injuries 
dine to their General; and thus began the famous Civil 


War, about four Years after the Death of Craſſus. - 


III. Among the many Warlike Qualities of Ceſar; 
his Diligence in preventing any Enemy, and purſuing 
a Victory, was the moſt admirable; and here he found 


itmoſt neceſſary, ſince he had to deal with a Comman- 
der far more expert than any he had hitherto been en- 
gag d with; therefore his utmoſt Skill and Policy was 


to be made uſe of at this uncture. He firſt ſent a choice 
Party of Men, arm'd only with Swords, to put them- 
ſelves as ſecretly as poſſible into Ariminum, the firft Ci- 
ty of his Province. He himſelf ſpent his time at Raven- 
na, in ſeeing the Combat of the Gladiators, and when 


but ſoon roſe again, deſiring em, to makethemſelves wel- 
come, and he won d be with em in a moment; but he had 
ſecretly order d ſome Mules to be put into hisCharior, 
in which Equipage he ſet forward to wards Ariminum, 
with ſome few of his particular Friends he had order'd 


Night came, ſat down at the Table with his Friends 


to follow him ſeveral ways, and one Legion, which 


was all he had there. It was a troubleſome Journey, 


but they reſoly'd to undergo it; ſo ſometimes on Foot, 
and ſometimes in his Chariot, Ceſar arciv'd upon the 
„„ = gt Y | 


Banks 
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Banks of the Rubicon, à little River which parted Ciſ. 
alpine Gaul from the reſt of EH. Here he began to 
have ſome Remorſe, and all the Misfortunes of the } 
ſucceeding War preſented themſelves to his melan- 
choly Mind, which put him upon conſidering, what 
Poſterity wou'd think of this Paſſage. Sometimes he 
had thoughts of going back, and turning himlelf to 
Aſinius Pollio, *Tis now in our Power, lays he, to return, 
but if we paſs-this fatal River, our only Retreat muſt be to 
our Arms. Some Authors ſay, That juſt by the place 
where he ſtood, of a ſudden there appear'd a Man of 
extraordinary Stature, who made excellent Muſick 
with a Reed he play'd upon; which uncommon fight 
drew many of the Soldiers to him, amongſt the reſt, 
a Trumpeter, from whom this Man ſnatch'd his 
Trumpet, and ſounding a Charge with a more vio- 
lent blaſt than ordinary, threw himſelf into the Wa. 
ter, and paſs d over to the other ſide. Cæſar with- 
out further conſideration paſs'd the River, crying, 
Let us go where the Gods ſo loudly call, and the Fury of our 
Enemies drive us ! From thence he march'd direct 
to Ariminum, and poſſeſs'd himſeif of it without Re- 
ſiſtance : So with 6000 Men only he began that fa- 
mous War, ſending Orders to the reſt of his 'Troo 
to follow with all poflible Diligence. 
This unexpected Enterprize gave moſt dreadfulAp- 
prehenſions to the City of Rome, every one imagining 
1 Cæſar at the Gates with all his Army; and it was an 
| odd Confuſion to ſee the Country People running to 
the City for ſafety, and the Citizens flying into the 
Country for ſecurity. Pompey himſelf was amaz'd, and 
| Cicero under great difficulties,as appear'd by hisEpiſtles 
upon this occaſion; but what was the greateſt trouble 
| to Pompey, was the biting and reflecting Words of many 
of his ownParty,fomelayingIndiſcrecionto his charge 
others Injuſtice; and Favenius, a crack-brain'd Philo- 
ſopher, and a pretended Imitator of Cato, bad him 
ſtamp with his Fort and produce his Armies as he had 
promis d. At laff Pompey told *em, That they ſhow d un 
want 
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want an Army if they wou'd follow him : That it was nei- 
ther their Houſes nor their Provinces that cou'd inſpire em 
with the Love of Vertue and of Liberty, but Men of Ho- 
nour might find it in all Retreats ; and that their following 
him won d be the only way to put em in a Condition 0 
returning to their Houſes with Glory. The Conſiderati- 
on of the preſent Danger, made 'em reſolve to quit 
the City; ſo the Conſuls, and almoſt all the Senate, 
with great Precipitation, follow d him to Capua, where 
were the two Legions which Cæſar had ſent from 
fk Gaul. Pompey with all diligence put his Affairs in 
dete order, and reſolw d to retire towards Brunduſum. 
Sen He left L. Domitius in Corfinium, and Cicero to Com- 
1 90 mand in Capua, who receiv'd his Commiſſion with 
* Wl ſome Reluctancy, Pompey's Affairs ſeem'd to be in a 
better poſture by Labienus's leaving Ceſar, and com- 
ing over to him, which he did upon ſome Diſcon- 
tent, expecting to have been made equal with Czſar. 
Ceſar ſeem'd little to value that, but either through 
Policy or Generoſity, ſent all his Money and Equi- 
page after him. Still Pompey thought it moſt conve- 
nient to ſend to Cæſar with Propoſals of Accommo- 
dation, which he did by Lucius Cæſar his Kinſman, 


ſides cou'd not be agreed upon, for Pompeys Buſineſs 
was only to gain time, having his chief Reliance 
upon the Forces of the Eaſt, which were abſolutely 
in his Intereſt. Cæſar too depending upon the Va- 
lour and Affection of his Soldiers, had no deſign 


fairly as he cou'd, that he had taken em up with 
Juſtice. | 


Ceſar now, without loſing any further time, feiz'd 


in a very ſhort time became Maſter of all that Pro- 
vince. This Progreſs redoubled the Fears at Rome, 
and Lentulus, who was come back to ſeize the publick 


the mean time the Twelfth Legion came to join Cæ- 


and Roſcius the Prætor. But the Demands on both 
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of quitting his Arms, but only to make it appear as 


upon the Towns of Picenum, which lay in his way, and 


Treaſure, was oblig'd to betake himſelf to flight, In 
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ſar, who march'd to Aſculum, which Lentulul had 


poſſeſs'd himſelf of, with ten Cohorts ; but upon Cæ- 
ſar's Approach retreated in Confuſion, a great 
Part of his Soldiers deſerting him, as they had done 
Curio not long before. Cæſar march'd directly after 
Pompey, not offering to attack Rome, as knowing it 
would fall of Courſe to the Conqueror; and the firſt 
Place that made any Reſiſtance was Corfinium, the 
Metropolis of the Country of the Peligni, which 
was poſſeſs'd by Domitius, who had lately rais d 20 


Cohorts out of thoſe Parts. Now as this was the firſt 


Town that durſt make head againſt Cæſar, all Per- 
ſons, with great Impatience, expected the Succels of 
the Enterprize. Cæſar made his Approaches with 


two Legions, and was engag'd by five Cohorts, who 


defended a Bridge about three Miles from the City; 
but were ſoon driven back to the Gates of Corfinium, 
which thereupon was immediately inveſted. Domi- 
zius prepar'd himſelf for a vigorous Defence, and 
wrote to Pompey, That now he had @ fair Opportumty 


to bem in Cxfar, if be woud come up; That it woud 


not be for his Reputation to leave ſo many Senators and 


Knights which were now beſieg d, as well as ſo many Sol- 


diers, to the Mercy of the Enemy. Pompey's Anſwer 
was, That he was not then in a Condition to hazard al 
in a Battle: that Domitius had engag d wad in Cor- 
finium contrary to his Opinion, and therefore he ought t0 
think of making as fair and ſpeedy Retreat as was prſſible 
Upon this Refuſal it was that Cicero became ſo an- 
gry with Pompey, as appears from one of his Epiſtles 
to Atticus. | 

Domitius conceal'd Pompeys Anſwer, giving out 
that Pompey wou'd bring fpeedy Relief : But at the 


| fame time conſulted with his Friends how to make 3 


private Retreat; which being at laſt diſcover'd, his 
Men ſeiz d on him. and ſent to Cæſar, offering to de- 
liver him up, and ſurrender the Place. Cæſar conclu- 
ced the Offer ought not to be rejected, but however 
kept his Men from entring that Night, to dn 
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all Violences. Lentulus being in the Town, came out 
to him, and humbly begg'd Pardon, putting him in 
mind of their ancient Friendſhip, and acknowledg- 
ing the many Favours he had formerly receiv'd at 
his Hands. Cæſar interrupting him, told him, Thar 
he came not from his Province to injure any Man, but for 
bis own Security, and the Reſtoration of the Tribunes 
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Office, and theLiberty of Rome. Lentulus ſufficiently in- | 


courag'd by this Anſwer, deſir'd leave to return into 
the Town to give the like Encouragement to others 


who were now deſperate as to their Fortunes; and 


the next Day Cæſar ſent to the Senators and Knights 


who were in Town, with their Children, and the 


Officers of the Garriſon, to come forth. All theſe he 


protected from the Inſolence of the Soldiers, and ha- 


ving a little inſiſted upon the point of Ingratitude, he 
gave em all their liberty to go where they pleas d; 


and to ſhew that he as little ſought after Money as 
the Lives of his Enemies, he reſtor'd to Domitius 6000 
Seſterces, which he had depoſited in the Bank at Cor- 
fnium, though he was ſatisfy'd that it was Publick 
Money, and given out by Pompey to pay Soldiers. He 
caus'd Domitiuss Men to take the Military Oath to 


himſelf, and after ſeven Days reſpite at Corfinium, he 


march'd through the Confines of the Marrucini, Ta- 
rentini, and Larinates, and then enter'd Apulia. 
Pompey having Intelligence of what paſs'd at Corfi- 
mum, immediately retreated to Brunduſium, where the 
Conſuls ſtrait embark'd for Dyrrachium in Epirus with 
thirty Cohorts, Pompey continuing in the Town with 
twenty others, Ceſar ſhortly after arriv'd before the 
Place, and having taken Magius an Engineer of Pom- 
fey's. freely ſet him at liberty, with Orders to tell his 
General, That it might be for the common Intereſts of em 
both, as well as the Good of the Republick, for them two to 


bave an Interview,and not to truſt Matters to a third Perſon, 


Magius brought him no Anſwer back, which caus'd 
Ceſar to endeavour the blocking up the Entry of the 


Port. To this purpoſe he order'd a Bank or Dam to 
| 3 bg 
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be raisd on each ſide the Haven, where it was nar- 
roweſt, and the Water ſhallow enough; but where it 
was too deep, he caus'd ſeveral Veſlels to be faſten'd 
together thirty foot ſquare, moor'd with Anchors at 
each Corner, and plac'd them over-againſt the Entry 
of the Haven, with deſign to form a ſort of a Stacade 
or Chain : The firſt Bridge of theſe Veſſels was co- 
ver d with Earth and green Turf, that the Defen- 
dants might have firm footing to fight upon, and 
the two fides were furniſh'd with Hurdles in the na- 
ture of Parapets, and every fourth Float carry'da 
Tower two Stories high, to defend the Works from 
Attacks and from Fire. It was eaſy to judge for what 
Deſign all this great Labour and Pains was underta. 
ken, therefore Pompey endeavour'd to ruin the Works, 
and to that purpoſe made uſe of ſeveral Merchant- 
Ships that were then in the Haven ; upon which he 
rais d Towers of three Stories high, furniſh'd with En- 
gines and all forts of Darts. Theſe he ſent againſt Cæ- 
ſar's Veſſels, hoping to ſeparate em, and hinder the 
continuation of the Work, which occaſion'd daily 
ſome little Skirmiſhes with Darts and Arrows. 
Cæjar was {till forward enough to come to an Ac- 
commodation, and ſent to have an Enterview with 
Pompey, but Anſwer was return'd, That the Conſuls being 
abſent,no Propoſitions of that kind cou d be receiv d. From this 
time he ſet his Thoughts wholly upon the War, half 
his Buſineſs being already compleated, by reaſon the 
| Veſſels which tranſported the Conſuls were return'd 
1 from Dyrrachium, which Opportunity P.-pey thought 
fit to make uſe of for withdrawing himſelf; and to ſe- 
| cute his Retreat, he caus d all the Gates of the City to 
| be walld vp, and fevenal Houſes to be demoliſh'd in 
the croſs Streets. The Avenues of the Port were cut aff 
ö by certain Pits, fiil'd with Stakes, and cover'd with 
Hurdles and Earth, two only being left free, and thoſe 
itrongly defended with Palliſadoes and Joy ſts, planted 
after the manner of Fraize. After theſe Precautions, he 
\ caus'd his Soldiers to embark with all imaginable Si 
5 lence, 
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ence, leaving only ſome Archers andSlingers upon the 
Walls, who were order'd to make their retreat in ſmall 
Boats on purpoſe, as ſoon as his Soldiers were got on 
aboard. The Inhabitants of the Town, provok'd by 
the Ruin of their Houſes, advis'd Cæſar of their Re- 
treat, who immediately put his Troops into order, and 
order'd Ladders to be planted at the ſame moment 
that Pompey ſhou'd give the Signal to his Archers, who 
notwithſtanding ſecur'd their Retreat by certain pri- 
vate Paths which they were acquainted with: So that 
Pompey got all his Troops on board, and immediately 
weigh'd Anchor: Czſar's Men got over the Walls, 
and had fallen into the Pits prepar'd for 'em, had not 
timely warning from the Inhabitants prevented it. 
This was a conſiderable ſtop to em, but not ſo great 
but they had time enough, with ſome ſmall Veſlels, 
to ſeize upon two of Pompey's Ships, which through 
haſte had run themſelves a ground, while the reſt 
made what Sail they cou'd, and ſav'd themſelves. 
Thus did Pompey with great Skill and Diligence make . 
his eſcape ; and thus did Ceſar in ſixty Days time be- 
come Maſter of all Italy with little or no Bloodſhed. 


IV.Czſar finding he cou'd not follow Pompey for want 
of Shipping, reſolv'd to paſs over into Spain, to drive 


out N pf Troops, all old Soldiers, under the Com- 

be mand of Afranius and Petreius; but firſt he deſign'd for 
Rome, to ſettle there ſome ſort of Government. He like- 

ch wiſe ſent a conſiderable Force into Sicily and Sardinia ; 
1 2 the one kept by Cato, and the other by Aurelius Cotta, but 

* both were abandon d by them upon the arrival of Cæ- 
| ” ſar's Troops. Cæſar in his Journey to Nen Cicero l; 
r a viſit, but cou'd not perſuade him to go thither witn i 
alt him, tho' much Civility paſs'd between 'em. Upon his Ni 
. | arrival at Rome, he compos'd a Body of ſuch Senators Lt 
le as he found there, and call'd them the Senate ; and when 1 
No they were aſſembled, made em a plauſible Speech in 1 
i juſtification of all his Actions; then he propos 'd the 


lending of Ambaſſadors to Pompey, but finding none 0 
5 | | Y 4 --- 
| 
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to undertake that Office, he began to conſider about 
furniſhing himſelf with Money, and his recourſe was 
to the Publick Treaſury, which he wou'd have had 
open'd; but Metellus the Tribune boldly oppos'd him 
in that, alledging, That the Mone) was ſacred, that the 
Laws forbad it, and horrible Imprecations bad been de- 
nounced againſt ſuch as touch'd it upon any occaſion but the 
Gallick Var. To which, Cæſar reply'd, That Arms 
and Laws ſeldom agreed well togetber, and that he had re- 
nov d the former Reaſons by redycing all Gaul to the Ro- 
man Obedience; and immediately went to the Doors 
of the Treaſury, but the Keys cou'd not be found, 
whereupon Cæſar ſent to the People to break open the 
Locks; and when Metellus had {till the Boldneſs to 


diſpute it with him, in a great Rage he laid his Hand 


upon his Sword, threatning to kill him, with theſe 
Words; Know, young Man, that it is harder for me toſay 
this than to do it: Which ſo terrify'd Metellus, that he 
retir' d. Cæſar took out zooo pound weight of Gold 
out of the Treaſury, and ever after that, had the 
Treaſury at his Command in all his Wars. 
After this Cæſar departed from Rome upon his Spa- 


"iſh Expedition, and knowing all Pompey's Circumſtan- 
ces, ſaid with his uſual Confidence, That he went to find 


an Army without a General, and then be ou d come backto 
find a General without an Army. He receiv'd News in 
Provence, that the People of Marſeilles had reſolv d to 
' refuſe himEntrance,that Domitius had got thither with 
even Gallies fill'd with Slaves, Libertines, and Pea- 
ſants that belonged to his Lands, and that the Marſe- 
ilians had call'd down all the Inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring Mountains to their aſſiſtance. When Cæſar 
ſent to em to ſubmit, they return'd for Anſwer. That 
bey reſolv d to take part with neither Cæſar nor Pompey, 
to both hem they had equal Obligations. Ceſar incenſed 
at their Proceedings immediately beſieg d the Town 
with three Legions, and order'd twelve Ships of War 
to be built at Arles, /hich were compleated in a Month, 
and brought before Marſeilles, Cæſar finding the Safe 
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like to be very tedious, left D. Bratus to command 
the Ships, and C. Trebonius to carry on the Siege, and 
ſo departed for Spain with all ſpeed, where Fabius, 
whom he had ſent before, join'd him with three Le- 
zions, which, together with his own Forces, made a 
noble Army. Upon a Report in that Country, Thar 
Pompey was coming by way of Mauritania to Com- 
mand his Troops in Perſon, Cæſar us'd extream Di- 
ligence ; and to aſſure himſelf of his Men, he bor. 
fow'd Money of all his Officers, which he diſtributed 
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among his Soldiers, by that means engaging his Offi- 
cers by their own Intereſts, and his Soldiers by his 
Liberality. Afranius and Petreius were then poſted 
nigh the City Ilerda in Catalonia, with ſufficient For- 


ces. Ceſar advanc'd towards em, and encamp'd a- 
long the River Segre, over which Fabius had laid two 


bridges; but endeavouring to get between the River 
Herde and the Enemies Camp, a bloody Conteſt en- 
ſu'd, which continu'd for many Hours, in which 


Irregular way of Fighting, fearing to be hemm'd in; 
till by C-zſar's incouraging em, they preſs'd forward 
into a dangerous Place, which they ſtill maintain'd 


both Parties attributed to themſelves the Honour of 
the Victory; Ceſar for driving the Enemy before 
him, and Afranius for keeping the Poſt for which 
they fought. 

Afranius had greater Appearance of Advantage 
ſhortly after; for the continual Rains carry'd away 
Ceſar's two Bridges, and hinder'd the River from be- 
ing fordable any where: Which reduc'd him to great 
Streights, not being able to get Proviſions, nor to join 
a ſupply of Forces that came to him from Gaul, nor 
yet to rebuild his Bridges, by reaſon of the Violence 
of the Stream, and the Oppoſition he met with from 
the Enemy, who lay on the other ſide of the River. 
The News of this gave ſuch great Hopes to Pompey's 
Party at Rome, that they went in great Numbers to 


Afranius's 


Ceſar's Men were much ſurpriz d with the Enemies 


for five Hours, and then retreated in good Order, 
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Afranius's Wife, to congratulate her Husband's good 
Fortune; and ſeveral of the Senators who were Neu- 
ters before, went over to Pompey, and among them 
Cicero himſelf, though he took an Opportunity of 
leaving him again ſhortly after. But-all theſe great 
Hopes vaniſh'd by means of Czſar's extraordinary 
Diligence, who caus'd ſlight Boats cover'd with Lea. 
ther to be made, and while the Enemy were diver. 
ted, by endeavouring to entercept ſome Gauls who 
were coming to join him, he carry'd the Boats in 
Wagons twenty Miles diſtant from his Camp, put 
em upon the River, and with a wonderful Quick- 
neſs and Dexterity caus'd his Legions to paſs the Ri- 
ver; by which means he re-built the Bridges. Thus 
he re-eſtabliſh'd his Paſſage, got Proviſions, join d 
the Forces which came to his affiſtance, by his great 
Skill aftoniſh'd the Enemy, and gain'd ſo much Re- 
putation, as, together with the News of Brutus's beat- 
ing the Marſeillians by Sea, gain'd him five conſidera- 
ble Towns, and made ſeveral others capitulate. Czar, 
who ſpar'd no Pains to diſtreſs his Enemies, threw up 
divers Intrenchments and Ditches in order to cut off 
the Water from their Camp, and to make the Segre for- 
dable. Afranius and Petreius dreading the Succels of 
this Enterprize, after ſeveral Motions of both Armies, 
reſolv d to reach Ofogeſa, ſituated on the Iberus, where 
they had ſent a Party before to lay a Bridge over, {Mans 
In order to this Deſign they decamp'd at Midnight; 
but Czſar ſent his Cavalry after em, and oblig'd em 
to ford the River before they cou'd come at their 
Bridge; then leaving his Baggage in his Camp, be 
ſuddenly croſs'd the River with his Infantry, and 
purſu'd them ſo cloſe, that they cou'd neither reach 
their intended Place, nor return to their forme! 
Camp. By which means he reduc'd 'em to ſuch ex. 
tremities of Hunger and Drought, that they were al 
oblig'd to yield to his Mercy without any Bloodſhed. 
Cæſar, to ſhew his kind and generous Temper, di- 
miſs'd em all, and fatisfy'd em with incredible on 
teſies 
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kN. 
good ßes, ſuch as were never practis d eber towards 
Neu. knemies. And in a ſhort time after he became Maſter 


of all Spain, ſending back his Enemies loaden with 
dame and Obligations, to publiſh his extraordinary 
demency and Valour, while he himſelf departed for 


them 
ity of 


— Marſeilles, which was then juſt upon the point of yield- 
h Lea. Ming. Upon Cæſar's Arrival they capitulated : During 
diver. Irhich time Domitius made his Eſcape by Sea; Cæſar 
I; who Wperdon'd the Inhabitants more upon the account of 
oats in Micir Name and Antiquity, as he told em, than for a- 


ry other Merit, and leaving twoLegions in Garriſon, 
he departed for Rome. Upon his Arrival there, he was 
rceiv'd with great Satisfaction by moſt People, and 


P, put 
Qvick- 
he Ri- 


Thus rade Dictator by M. Lepidus the Prætor; but finding Dic. Ixxi. 
join d Nis Office not well lik d of, he laid it down after hold- U. C. | 
s rea i gof it 11 days, and caus'd himſelfto be choſen Con- os. 


ul with Servilius Iſauricus. His deſign was now to pro- 


h Re- 
"tes rc himſelf as many Friends as poſſible; in purſuance 


's beat- 


fidera. N which purpoſe he preferr'd ſeveral favourableLaws; 
Caſo, Ne firſt was concerning the borrowing of Money for 
rew up ke War, which, as it uſually happens, having ruin'd 
cut off Winolt all Credit, and render'd a great many Men in- 
pre fol. Wipable of Payment, Cæſar order d, that an Eſtimate 
<ceſ: of Mould be made of Inheritances, at the fame Value 
Armies ey bore before the War, and that Creditors ſhould 
where ke them according to his Eſtimation 5; by which 


leans he took away the Fears of a general Bankrup- 


over, 
igt, „ and ſupported the Credit of the Debtors. Beſides, 
g dem e brought over to his Party all ſuch as expected to 
it their Me favour'd in this general Valuation, which was the N 
mp, be Nincipal deſign of the Law. The other Law was, for 
y, and Ne calling home thoſe who had been condemn d du- 
r reach ing Porpey's preſiding in the paſſing Sentences of Ju- 


formet 


ice, Ca/y likewiſe made ſeveral other Ordinances, 
ach ex- a 


Ind after having quitted the Name and Dignity of 
Pitator, departed for Brundiſium to go aꝑainſt Pomp, 


were all 8 | | | 
diſhed. Nefore which time he receiv'd the bad News of the 
er, dil. &feat and Death of Curio, whom he had ſent a- 
e Cour: {Walt Varus, Pompey's Lieutenant in Africk, 


relies, V. Pompey 
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during the time of Cæſar's being at Rome, and in Spa, 


and that no Town ſubject to the Roman Empir 
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V. Pompey, after his Departure from 1taly into Eying durable 
and Greece, had made all poſſible Preparations for Re. Neat Ju 
ſiſtance, drawing over all the Eft to his Intereſt; and brit 
made u! 
Notw 


had gather'd together very powerful Armies both by 
Sea and Land. His Land Forces conſiſted of 9 [alia 


Legions effective, beſides the two which Scipio, his He proc 
Brother. in- law, brought him; and the Auxiliaries Ned Col 
from the Efern Countries of 7000 Horſe, 3 coo Ar. vithou! 


chers, and 8 Cohorts of Slingers : Theſe Troops were uhich 
diſtributed into Dyrrachium and Apollonia, and overall V H 
that Coaſt, to oppoſe the coming down of Cee. Nehind, 
And more than this, he had prepar'd a noble Fleet of 
ſeo large Ships, beſides Gallies, Brigantines,and other 
leſſer Veſſels ; all which were commanded in chief 


were ge 
of the S 


by Bibulut, who executed the Office of Admiral : Be. bis m 
ſides theſe Forces, Pompey had drawn great Sums df ind hir 
Money out of Aſia and Greece; and to recompence ide We 
himſelf in ſome meaſure for the loſs of Spain, had causd Nel, ti 
Dolabella and Caius Antonius who commanded for Cæ- lis Me: 
ſar on the Coaſt of Ilhricum to be attack'd, and with Nute int 
that succeſs, that the former was driven out, and the {ſes d b 
latter taken. Theſe Advantages, which daily kept up back a 
the Reputation of Pompe)s Party, ſtill engag d more under 
Perſons of Conſideration to come and joyn them. of em 
ſelves with him, ſo that he found he had in his Camp ho, ſe 
above 200 Senators, whereof he compos d a Body, and Iſet em 
they aſſembled themſelves in the Form of a S men, h 
With theſe M. Brutus had join d himſelf, not for any {ſs fut 
Reſpect to Pompey, whom he hated; but that ſeve Wl the 
Vertue, of which he made Profeſſion, and the Exam Noforict 


furren. 
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ple of his Uncle, and Father- in- law Cato, had ingagd 
him in that Party, which he thought had the mol 
Juſtice on its ſide. In one of their Aſſemblies, by tht 
politick Advice of Cato, it was determin'd, That n0 
Roman Citizen ſhould be put to Death out of Battt, 


ſhou'd be plunder'd. In effect, this Laudable Decitt 
drew the good Wiſhes of the People upon the 1 
3 - nourab® 
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durable Authors of it, and gain'd the Reputation of 
great Juſtice and Humanity to their Deſigns, and 
ikewiſe was the Occaſion that the Fortune of Cæſar 
hung for a long time doubtful, and was afterwards 
made uſe of to juſtify his Death. 

Notwithſtandirg theſe diſadvantages onCzſar's ſide, 
he proceeded with an uncommon Vigour,and undaun- 
ted Courage, and rendezvouzing at Brunduſium, he, 
without any delay, ſhipp'd off 5 of his 12 Legiens, 
yhich amounted to no more than 20000 Foot and 
00 Horſe at this time; the reſt were oblig'd to ſtay 
behind for want of Shipping. Cæſar very much incou- 
ng'd Hs Men, telling em what glorious Actions they 
were going to undertake ; and in ſpight of the Rigour 


ofthe Seaſon, upon the 4:h of Fan, heweigh'd Anchor, 
his much ſurpriz'd the Officers of Pompeys Fleet, to 


ind him venture ſo boldly thro' the Dangers both of 
the Weather and their Navies. But Cæſar tim'd it fo 
well, that he made his Paſſage in one Day, and landed 
his Men at a Place call'd Phar/alus, not daring to ven- 
ture into any known Port, which he believ'd to be poſe 
ſeſs d by the Enemy. Having once got toLand, he ſent 
back all the Ships to tranſport the reſt of his Legions 
under the Command of Calenus, but in theirPaſſage 30 
of em fell into the hands of Bibulus, Pompey's Admiral, 
who,ſenſible of his former Neglect, in a great Paſſion, 
t'em all on Fire, deſtroying both Owners and Sea- 
men, hoping by this Example to terrify the reſt; and for 
the future he took more than ordinary Cate in guard- 


ing the Coaſts. In the mean time Ceſar took Poſſeſſion 
ofOricum and Apollonia, which, at the ſight of his Troops, 


furrender'd themſelves; by which means he cut 
off all Communication uf Land from Bibulus as long 
4 he ſtaid to intercept his Fleet. Ceſar ſtill took care 
to juſtify his Actions, and for that reaſon he ſent Rufus, 
Whom he had twice taken Priſoner, to Pompey, once 
more to offer a Treaty, and to refer all to the Senate 
and People of Rome; which prov'd of no effect, for 


the People of Rome were too much of Cz/ar's Party 
o be trufted by Pompey. Pompey 
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manner for ſome time, impatiently expecting theSne- 


by Cæſars Troops. At laſt Bibulus dying of a Sicknels 


but was almoſt deſpairing that his Troops were not 


the beginning of the Night, but a ſtiff gale of Wind 
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Pompey was now in Macedonia, where _v onal armer 
him, and fearing leſt Cæſar ſhould become Maſterqſ i an ma 
Dyrrachium, where all his Ammunition lay, he marca he Wav 
with his whole Army to fave that Place. Upon hu return te 
arrival at that City, the Lazineſs and Deſertion of m im in f 
ny of his ne w- rais d Troops, made him cauſe all his dernels 


Soldiers to ſwear, That they won d never abandon then MC 
General , but follow him through all his Fortune; i" ina 


which Oath was likewiſe taken by all the Officer, 
He encamp'd by the River Apſus, and Cæſar had po. 
ſted his Army not far off, on the other ſide of the 
River, to cover Apollonia; and both remain'd in thi 
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cours that were to come up. But the abſence of ca. MW": A 
ſar's Legions at Brunduſium was a ſevere Vexation to Veſſels 


him, whoſe Paſſage was chiefly obſtructed by Bb. ind the 
Ius at Sea; and Bibulus himſelf was in as ill a condi. behind 


on, by being hinder'd of the Conveniences of Land oldier 
ther be 
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at Sea, and leaving no Commander in Chief to ſuc- 
ceed him, much leſs care was taken than before, 
Ceſar was ſenſible of this favourable Opportunity, 


arriv'd as ſoon as he expected em, for he had written} 
ſeveral times. At laſt, his great Impatience drove hin 
upon an Action, which nothing cou'd excuſe but the 
extraordinary Confidence he always had in his good 
Fortune, which was this : He diſguis'd himſelf in the 
Habit of a Slave, and with all imaginable Secrecy, 
put himſelf on Board a Fiſher-man's Bark, at the 
Mouth of the River Apſus, with a deſign to pals to 
Brunduſium, where his Forces lay. They row'd offin 


at the Mouth of theRiver,made the Water very rough, 

and the Maſter and Rowers made ſeveral Attempts 

to get out to Sea, but the Winds encreaſing, he 0r- 

der d em to deſift. Ceſar finding his deſign like to be e 

fruitleſs, on a ſudden diſcover'd himſelf, Fear nothing A N 

faith he, for tbou carrieſt Cæſar and ell bis Fortune: Tit J. 
| | 8 Mariner, | 
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Mariners, encourag d by the Preſence of ſo great a 
Man made freſh endeavours, and got into the Sea, but 
he Waves ran ſo high, that they were at laſt for d to 
turn to Land. Czſar's Soldiers at his arrival, ran to 
tim in great Multitudes, and told with a great Ten- 
temneſs and Affection, That be had reſtected upon their 
wrages, by going to ſeek out new Forces, when they were ſure 
1 conquer without, whilſt be was pleas d to head em. 
In a ſhort time after, Cæſar receiv'd the good News 
of the ſafe arrival of moſt of his Troops under the 
Command of Mark Anthony and Calenus, at Apollonia, 
which conſiſted of 3 Veteran Legions, one new rais'd, 
ind 800 Horſe. They were cloſely purſu'd by Capo- 
wn, Admiral of the Rhodian Squadron, 16 of whoſe 
Veſſels periſh'd by the ſudden turning of the Wind, 
and the badneſs of the Weather. But 2 of Cæſars Ships 
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condit. behind there, were taken by the Enemy, and the 
of Land oldiers of one put to the Sword ; but thoſe of the o- 
Sickneſs tber being old Soldiers, by bravely defending them- 
F to ſuc, Nelres eſcap'd. The nigh diftance of Czfar's and Pom- 
before Mitts Armies, had occaſion d ſeveral Parleys as well as 
reunity, Skirmiſhes ; and here the laſt Propoſitions of Accom- 
vere no nodation were made. Pompey proteſted, That be wou'd 
written ver endure: that the World ſhou'd ſay, that his Life and 
ove hin {Mkturn 245 a Favour beſtow'd upon him by Cæſar; and 
but the Labienus ery agus That nothing cou d make a Compoſition 
his good Czfar's Head. Theſe Treaties therefore being ſuc- 
If in the Neeſsleſs, Cæſar decamp'd to join Anthony, and Pompey 
Secrecy, id the like to hinder his Deſign. He had no River 
at the eo pals as Cæſar had, but went and poſted himſelf in 
paſs to I Place which he thought moſt convenient for an 
d off in Ambuſcade, which he had laid for Anthony; but he 
of Wind being advis'd of it by the Greeks of the Country, en- 
/ rough, M'"*ncb'd himſelf in an advantageous Poſt, where he 


laid for Cæſar, who ſoon after arriv'd ; and Pompey +» 


ttemptz 10 
eating to be hemm'd in between the two Armies, 


„ he or- 


at. 


ke to be retreated to Aſparagus nigh Dyrrachium, leaving Antho- 
nothing In the liberty of joining Cæſar, which he did the ſame 
e: The Neay. Thus theſe two great Men, Cæſar and Pompey, 
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at the Head of all their Troops, were in a readinef; 
to diſpute the Empire of the World, and, what was ſlil 
more valuable to them, the Pre-eminence of all that 
Glory and Renown which they had gain'd by their 
Arms, one in the Meſt, and the other in the Ef; 
And as theſe Actions were perhaps more remarkable 
than any before em in the Roman Story, eſpecially 


to matter of Conduct, fo it may be convenient to be 


ſomewhat more particular in relating of 'em, 


VI. Great Skill and excellent Management was used 


by both Generals; and Cæſar reſolving not to be out- 


brav d by the Rival of his Honour, march d diredly 
towards Pompey at Aſparagus ; and after three Days 


march he came in ſight of the Enemy's Camp, and 


fortify'd his own, from whence the next day he drew 
out his Troops to offer him Battel. Pompey ſtirr d not, 
and from that moment Car perceiv'd he muſt take 
other Meaſures. And the next day he decamp('d to 
go towards Dyrrachium, with deſign either of redu- 
cing Pompey to ſhut himſelf up in the Town, or to cut 
off his Paſſage to ſuch a very uſeful Place, which laſt 
in part ſucceeded. Pompey at firſt believ'd that Czar 
was oblig'd to draw off for want of Proviſions, but 
underſtanding his Deſign by Spies and others, the 
next day began to march, hoping to prevent Ca 
by a ſhorter way than he was forc'd to take. Which 


Ceſar being aware off, incourag'd his Soldiers what 


he cou'd, and left em but a ſmall part of the Night 


for Reſt, and arriv'd the next Morning under the 


Walls of Dyrrachium, when they began to diſcoverthe 
Van of Pompey's Army, who immediately ſecur da 
Hill call'd Petra, which commanded the Sea, under 
which was a ſmall ſhelter for Ships, where few Winds 
cou'd annoy them. Both Parties intrench'd them. 
ſelves in the Poſts they had taken; and Pompey causd 
part of his Ships to come under his Camp, and im- 
mediately ſent into Aſa and other Parts for Provi- 
ſions and Ammunitions. Cæſar perceiving then oy 
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Chap. II. The Med State: 


the War was like to continue long, and finding the 
Want of Corn, caus'd Magazines to be made in all 
Parts not in the Enemy's Hands; and notwithſtand- 
ing all his Diligence and Care, the Diſadvantages he 
labour'd under, caus'd his Army to be but ill furniſh- 
ed at laſt. | | 
The Inconveniences.that were like to follow from 
hence, put Cæſʒar upon a new Deſign: All round Pom- 
5s Camp were certain little Hills high and ſteep, of 
which Cæſar poſleſs'd himſelf, and built Towers up- 
on 'em in the nature of Redoubts ; then cauſing 
Lines of Communication to be drawn from Hill to 
Hill, and other Works, he endeavour'd to block up 
Pompey by that Circumvallation. This was done 
chiefly to diminiſh the mighty Reputation that Pom- 
7c; had gain d among Foreign Nations, when all the 
World ſhould know that he was inveſted by Cæſar, 
and dar d not hazard a Battel. But Pompey reſolv'd 
to run the hazard of any Scandal, rather than a Bat- 
tel at this time, or to quit either Dyrrachium or the 
Sea; ſo that both Parties at preſent were employ'd 
in Deſigns and Stratagems. Cæſar's Men daily car- 
ry'd on their Works to ſtraiten the Enemy; and 
thoſe of Powpey did the ſame to enlarge themſelves, 
they having the Advantage as to Numbers; beſides, 
theirs being the innermoſt Circumvallation, was not 
extended lo far as Ceſar's. Tho Pompey declin'd com- 
ing to Battel, yet he ſeverely gall'd Cæſar's Men 
with his Archers and Slingers, which gente, em to 
kor their 
Defence againſt the Arrows; and no Day paſs'd 
without ſorne Encounter or other, particularly when 
Ceſar's ninth Legion was too far advanced, Cæſar 
brought it off ſafely, when Pompey before beliey'd it 
impollible. It was very remarkable to find Cæſar be- 
ſieging an Enemy ſtronger than himſelf, and ſup- 
ply'd with all Proviſions by Sea, while he himſelf 
was reduc'd to extream Neceflity for want * 
r ee 
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Yet his Soldiers bore all with admirable Conſtancy, 
remembring what great Honours they had often 
gain'd after ſuch Miſeries as theſe. They made uſe 
of Beans and Barley, and a Root call'd Chara, which 
they mingl'd with Milk, ſome of which they often 
threw among Pompey's Soldiers, telling em, That hy 
wou'd rather eat the Barks of Trees, than let Pompey 
eſcape, now they had got him in their Power. Pompey was 
extremely ſurpriz'd at this, and ſaid, That he did ng 
expect to have had wild Beaſts to deal withal, 

But afterwards when Summer came on, there waz 
a great change; for Pompey's Army ccud hardly be 
kept alive, being moſt diſtreſs'd for want of Water, 
which Cz/ar by Dams and other Methods had turn d 


another way. . On the contrary, Cæſar's Army was 


in very good Health, well furniſh'd with Water and 


all Proviſions, except Wheat ; of which alſo they 


had fair Hopes, Harveſt being fo nigh. After this, 
follow'd ſeveral Skirmiſhes, and one Night Pompey 
underſtanding Cæſar was abſent a little way, attack 
his Works, but was beaten off with conſiderable loſs, 
and forc'd to retreat into his old Trenches. In this 
Encounter one Scæva, a Centurion, bebav'd, him- 


felf with a wonderful Bravery, killing two Officers, 


after he had been wounded in the Eye, Shoulder and 
Thigh, as Appian relates it, and receiving 230 Shots 
upon his Buckler. Ceſar greatly rewarded him and 
many others, and encourag'd by this good Succels, 


drew out his Men every day, and offer'd Battel to 


Pompey within View of his Lines; and tho Pumpey 


drew out alſo in Battalia, yet he always kept his 


Troops under defence of his Ramparts, where Cæ. 


| ſar did not think fit to attack him. Cæſar had now 


by means of his Officers drawn ſeveral Provinces of 


Greece to his Party, and underſtanding that Scipio 


was come into Macedonia, he ſent to him to procure 
an Accommodation between him and Pompey, which 
he might eaſily bring about, as having the omen 
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Chap. II. The Mix'd State. 


of an Army. But Czſzr finding this not to ſucceed, 
apply'd himſelf more cloſely to block up Pompey, 
and with the utmoſt Art and Diligence, which 
brought him to a more dangerous Condition than 
ever; for his Horie had conſum'd all their Barley, 
and likewiſe all the Leaves of the Trees, fo thar 
there remain'd no more Subſiſtence for em, and 
they were now ſcarce able to go on their Legs for 
want of Forage ; all which gave very great Hopes 
to Ceſar and his Soldiers. 

Theſe Troubles and Inconveniences which in- 


compaſs d Pompey, made him refolve to break thro”, 


eſpecially after he had been inform'd of the Conditi- 
on of Cæſar's Fortifications by Roſcillus and Anu, 
two Brothers of conſiderable Note, who deſerted Cæ- 
ſar and came over to him. To carry on this De- 
ſign, he gave Orders to his Light-harnaſs'd Men and 
Archers to defend themſelves with Bavins and Fag- 
gots of Oſiers; then drawing out 60 Cohorts, he 
put em on board his Ships, and attack'd Cæſar's 
Works by the Sea, which had been too little regard- 
ed, and not well compleated. This was done with 
ſuch Effect, that all the Centurions of the firſt Co- 
hort were cut off except one; and tho Cæſar and his 
Officers us d their utmoſt Endeavours to hinder Pom- 
pzy's Deſigns, yet by means of his great Conduct 
and Forecaſt, he got out of his Fortifications, and 
incamp'd in another Place by the Sea, where he 
had both the Conveniency of all Forage, and of his 
Shipping beſides. Cæſar perceiving the loſs he had 
ſuſtain'd, and that the courſe of the War had not 
ſucceeded according to his ExpeRation, reſolv'd to 
change it and ſet down cloſe to Pompey, In that 
Enterprize he deſign'd to cut off a Legion of the E- 


nemy which was poſted by a Wood; but this Action 


brought on a general Bartel, where his Men were 
all entangled within the Intrenchments of the old 
Camps lately abandon d; and likewiſe ſo ſurpriz d 
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and over-power'd by Pompey's Forces, that in ſpite 
of all Cæſar's Endeavours, they fled with great Pre. 
cipitation and Loſs, The greateſt Part periſh'd in 
the Trenches, and on the River-Banks, preſs'd to 
Death by their Fellows. Pompey purſu'd his Victory 
to the very Camp of Cæſar, but durſt not attack it, 
being both ſurpriz'd with the ſuddenneſs of the Vi. 
&ory, and the Fear of Ambuſcades: And this was 
his great Error in this Caſe ; for Cæſar himſelf 
confeſs'd, That he had been loſt without Redreſs, could 
Pompey have known how to make uſe of the Vi. 
A | 
This Advantage gain'd by Pompey, caus d him to 
be ſaluted Imperator; Labienus begging the Priſoner, 
caus'd 'em all to be ſlain; and Pompey's Party had 
ſuch Aſſurance, that not thinking any more of fur. 
ther Engagements and Dangers, they carry d them- 
{elves as undoubted Conquerors, which they report- 
ed in all Places, not conſidering the many Circum- 
ſtances that occaſion'd this Succeſs. But Cæſar being 
driven from his former Purpoſes, reſolv'd to change 
the whole Courſe of the War, and aſſembling his 


Men together, with a fearleſs Mind ſpake to em af. 


ter this manner: We hawe no reaſon to be dejected or di: 
courag'd at our late Inſucceſs, but have much more to be 
thankful to Fortune for the. long and uninterrupted Cour: 
of ber Favours, in thoſe many and glorious Cinqueſts in 
Gaul and Britain, and thoſe happy and more ſucceſsful li. 
&ories in Italy and Spain. If after all theſe renound 
Exploits and noble A&s, one little Diſorder, one Error 
Inadverteney, or indeed of Deſtiny it ſelf, has depriv'd u 
of the Succeſs we might reaſonably have expected, we ought 
to correct all by the Greatneſs ef our Souls, and the Mag. 
nanimity of our Courages. After this Speech he caſhierd 
ſome Enſigns, but he needed to make no other Ex: 
amples, for his Soldiers offer'd to puniſh themſelves 
by any Labour or Danger, crying out with 'great 
impatience, 7o Arms, kt us be reweng' d, or die! But 
; > Ceſar 
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(eſar thought it not convenient to put em to the 


Tryal till their Minds were ſettled, therefore reſol- 
red to make a fair retreat to Apollonia, which he 
id with that Diligence, that Pompey could not over- 
ke him, only ſome of his Cavalry came up with 
Ce/ar's Reer, but were repuls'd with loſs. Cæſar 
caus'd his Baggage to march before, and his Advan- 
age of being eight Hours before Pompey, oblig'd 
Pompey in four Days to give over his Purſuit, and be- 
ake himſelf to other Reſolutions. | 
Cz/ar was conſtrain'd to go to Apollonia to diſpoſe 
of his ſick and wounded Men; and to muſter his Ar- 


341 


ny; but fearing leſt Pompey ſhou'd ſurprize Domitias, | 


one of his Lieutenants now in Macedonia, with three 
Legions, he haſtned with his utmoſt Diligence to 
pyn him. Pompey perceiving which way he dire- 
ted his March, was in as great a Fear for Scipio, now 
in Theſſaly with the Syrian Legions, and immediately 
kt forward. So each General march'd with all the 
Diligence imaginable, both to ſecure their Friends 
and ſurprize their Enemies. Pompey had the Advan- 


age of the ſhortneſs of the Way, and Domitius ve- 


y narrowly eſcap'd him, who coming to Æginium 
upon the Frontiers of Theſſaly, there happily join'd 
Ceſar. Cæſar ſeeing all his Forces together, march'd 
directly to Gomphi, the firſt Town in the way from 
Epirus to Theſſaly. The Inhabitants, who 333 had 
promis d Cæſar Obedience, now chang'd their Minds, 
s many others had done, upon the Report of his 
being beaten, being perſuaded to it by the Præturs of 
Th-ſaly then in the City; and after having ſent to 
Scipio and Pompey for Succour, caus'd the Gates to be 
hut againſt Cæſar. Scipio was now at Lariſ/a in Theſ= 
ſaly, and Pompey was not arriv'd in this Province, 
which caus'd Cæſar to attack Gomphi; he order'd 
Ladders, great Baskets fill'd with Earth, and Hur- 
ales to be got ready with all ſpeed; and after ha- 
ling repreſented to his Soldiers the great Advantages 
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of forcing a Place ſo very» rich and well furniſhed, 
he caus'd an Aſſault co be made, which was carry 
on and ſupported with ſuch Fury and Bravery, tha 
notwithſtanding the extraordinary height of the 
Wall, the Town was taken in a few Hours time. 
Ceſar left it to be plunder d, and, without ſtopping, 
march'd his Army to Metropolis, which yielded to 
him upon the fight of the Priſoners of Gomphi : This 
Conduct of his brought over all the Towns in Tie. 
ſaly to his Subjection, except Lariſſa, which Scipio had 

poſſeſs d himſelf of. 5 
Pompey arriv'd at Th:ſſaly within a few Days after 
the taking of Gompbi, and advanc'd near Pharſalia 
wWhicher Scipio went and joyn'd him with his Troops, 
He was receiv'd by his Son-in-law Pompey with great 
Magnificence, making him Partaker both of his Ho- 
nour and Authority, and ordering the Trumpets to 
ſound every Morning at Scipio's Tent as well as his 
own. Ceſar was ail the time giving Orders for tie 
Subſiſtance of his Army, and with great Skill making 
Remarks upon the Inclinations of his Soldiers; and 
finding them hearty and vigorous, caus'd 'em to ad- 
vance as far as the Plains of Pharſalia, where Pam 
was now encamp'd. The Approach of theſe two 
noble Armies, in which were all the choſen Rina 
Legions, whoſe. Valour was to decide the Fate of 
that great Empice ; the Hatred and Ambition of 
the Generals, animated by the Prize as well as the 
Glory of ſuch a Conqueſt, together with the ſmall 
Appearance of an Accommodation, made it out o 
doubt, that nothing but a general Battel cou'd de- 
termine this famous Quarrel. Pompey being the ſtrong: 
er of the two, his Party did not queſtion the Victo. 
ry, and fell into great Controverſies who ſnould be 
ſucceſſively Conſuls, who ſhou'd have Cæſar's Prielt 
hood, and who ihou'd have his Lands, Goods and 
Moneys, and likewiſe how all Dignities and Ma 
giſtracies ſhou'd be diſpos d of, with a * r 
I ing 
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Things of the like nature : In ſhort, every one ſer 
his Thoughts upon ſharing the Fruits of the Victory, 
without conſidering how to gain it. But Cæſer was 
far otherwiſe emply'd, uſing all the Care and Skill 
imaginable to encourage and perfect his Men: He 
every Day ſent out Parties, and exercis'd the luſty 


young Men of his Legions to mingle themſelves a- 


mong the Cavalry, and contend even with the 


Horſes for Swiftneſs; ſo tho' Pompey much ſurpals'd 


in the Number of Horſe, yet Cæſar's being ſo well 
and skilfully aſſiſted by theſe Light-arm'd Foot, were 


not at all afraid of em, and in one Rencounter they 
defeared a great Number of 'em. 


Ceſar, now finding his Soldiers vigorous and defi- 
rous of Action, drew out of his Camp, and offer'd 
Pompey Battel. But that General had no ſuch Deſign 
at preſent, either ſuſpecting his Troops, or dreading, 
the loſs of his Reputation; and therefore endeavou;- 
ed to waſte Cæſar's Army with Fatigue and want of 
Proviſions. He drew indeed ſometimes ont of his 
Camp, but always kept himſelf under his Trenches, 
at the Foot of the advanc'd Ground, where he was 
poſted. Cæſar con'd not attack him in that Place 
without great Diſadvantage, ſo that he reſolv d 
to decamp the next Day, that by frequent Motions 
he might weary out Pompeys Men, who were not 
o harden'd to Toil and Labour as his. Upon the 
taking down of the Tents, Advice came that Po- 
7's Army was in Battalia, and far enough from his 
Trenches. Whereupon Ceſar czus'd all his Troops to 


halt, and with extream Joy told em, That now was 


the happy and long-wiſh'd for moment, in which they might 
gain themſelves immortal Honour. After which he drew 
up his Troops in Order, and advanc'd with 'em to- 
wards the Place of Battel. Pompey on the other ſide 
was extremely troubl'd with melancholy Thoughts 
and preſaging Dreams; but now was no longer 
able to hold out againſt the Importunities and Mur- 
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murings of his Officers, and therefore at preſent gi 


what he cou'd to encourage 'em, particularly by tel. | 


ling em, That the Strength of his Cavalry, ho had 
promis s him to attack the Enemy 's Flanks before they cou d 


diſcharge one Dart, was alone ſufficient to gain the Vi. 


ory. Labienus ſeconded: his Speech, adding withal, 
That this was not the Army that Cæſar perform d ſuch Ex- 
loits in Gaul and Germany with, which were all pine 
home, kili'd with Diſeaſes, or deſtroy d at the laſt Battel at 
After which Labienus took a ſolemn 
Oath not to return into his Camp but with Victor); 
which Oath Pompey himſelf took, and the reſt after 
him, not imagining that any thing cou'd be ſpoken 
vainly by ſo skilful a Commander. | 
Pompey's Army conſiſted of 45co0 Foot, according 
to Plutarch, and 7090 Horſe; Cx/ir's but of 22000 
Foot, and not much above 1000 Horſe ; but Apnin 
with forms reaſon excepts the Auxiliaries, which he 
ſuppoſes to have been great on both ſides; tho all 
agree that Pope's Forces were double the Number 


to Caſur's. Pempey leſt ſeven Cohorts to guard his 


Camp, and drew up all his Men in three Lines, e- 
very Legion making three Battalions, and each Bat- 
talion was drawn up in half Cohorts, that is, 209 
Men in Rank, and eight in File. The Syrian Lepi- 
ons were plac'd in the middle, under the Command 
of Scipio; the Spaniards, Whom Pompey moſt Aly d 
upon, on the Right, under Domitius e/Enorbarbus ; 
4nd on the left was Pompey himſelf, with the two Le- 
gions Cæſar had reſtor'd at the beginning of the War, 
under Leutulus. The reit were in the ſame Order, 
between Scifriu's Legions and the Wings; only the 
Auxiliary Troops, at leaſt ſach as fought in Order, 
compos'd the Body of Reſerve; for the others, they 
were drawn out without Order upon the left, with 
the Archers, Slingers, and«sil the Cavalry, the Right 
C2{ar left two Cohorts 


to guard his Camp, and drew up in three Linc 
Allo, 
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iſo, in the ſame Order with Pompey ; the tenth Le- 
ion was upon the Right, and the ninth upon the 
left, almoſt join'd to the eighth. The reſt of the 
Cohorts being drawn up between theſe Legions, 
were on the Centre, where Domitius Calvinus com- 
manded, Sylla having the Right Wing, and Anthony 


the Left. Ceſar put himſelf at the Head of the 
tenth Legion, whoſe Valour he had often experi- 
enc'd, and with deſign to be oppoſite to Pompey, 
who intended to fall ſuddenly upon the Flanks of 
Ceſar's Troops; but he ſoon perceiv'd it by the Or- 
der of his Battel, and thereupon he drew ſix Cohorts 
out of all his Troops, of which he compos'd a Bo- 
dy of Reſerve. He exactly inſtructed them in their 
Duty ; and above all, gave them to underſtand, That 
all the Hopes of Victory depended upon their Valour and 
Cindudt alone. Laſtly, he plac'd his Cavalry ſo as to 
cover the Right of the tenth Legion, ordering over 
and above his third Line not to march, till they re- 
ceiv'd a Signal from him. 
Now it was that the Fate of the vaſt Empire of 
Rome was to be decided by the greateſt Generals, the 


braveſt Officers, and the ſtouteſt Soldiers in the 


World, each Man almoſt being inſpir'd with the 
deſire of conquering Gloriouſly, or dying Honoura- 
bly. As the Armies approach'd, the two Generals 
went from Rank to Rank encouraging their Soldiers: 
Pompey repreſented to his Men, The Fuſtice and Me- 
rit of bis Cauſe; the Advantage of their Numbers, 
ſtrengthen'd by the Aſſiſtance of ſo many Illuſtripus Senators; 
and the Glory lately obtain d at the Battel f Dyrrachi- 
um. Cæſar was contented only to demonſtrate, That 
be bad en {eawvour d by ail poſſible Means to obtain an honour- 
able Peace; and if his Enemies bad pleas d, they might 
bæve ſpar d the Bled of ſo many brave Men. So ſeeing 
the impatience of his Soldiers to ſall on, he gave 
the Signal of Batre}; tf Word on Pompey's fide was, 
Hercules the Invincible ; that on Caeſars, Veuus the Victo- 

| ricus. 
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rious. There was now only ſo much ſpace berween I nade 2 
the two Armies, as was juſt ſufficient for the Place I peed. 
of Battel ; but Pompey order'd his Men to receive the Ceſar 
firſt Shock wichout moving from their Places. Caſas 0 << 
Soldiers ſeeing that, like Men of Skill, of their own WM Dot the 
accord made a Halt in the midſt of their Carrier: Camp. 
and after taking a little Breath, ran furiouſly upon weary d 
the Enemy, firſt diſcharging their Javelins, then Upon ſe 
drawing their Swords, as Cæſar had given 'em Or. of em; 
ders. Pompey's Men receiv'd the Charge without the and fal 
leaſt Diſorder, and falling on with their Javelins and fled to 
Swords, a cruel and bloody Battel enſu'd, which for 6 0 
ſome time feem'd equal. Then Pompey order'd his here he 
Cavalry to charge, which with the Multitude of Ar. Couray 
chers and Slingers, ſoon oblig'd Cæſar's Men to gire he fled 
ground, and got themſelves upon the Flank of his Ar. ſar for 
my, as they firſt deſign d. Whereupon Cæſar imme- Ute in 
diately order'd the ſix Cohorts to advance, which and Cu 
were his Body of Reſerve, to charge upon ths bew d 
Faces of the Enemy with their Pikes ported. This Ceſar « 
Contrivance diſorder d thoſe nice and effeminate ſelves 2 
Knights; and the fear of ſpoiling their Faces, put en Ml Id b 
into ſuch Confuſion, that upon the rallying of C. he pr 
ſar's Cavalry, they were all broke in a moment, Ml *P ab 
and the Slingers and Archers being thus abandon'd, Ml 56 
were all cut to pieces. Ceſar induſtriouſly follow- W Ane 
ing that Advantage, advanc'd and charg'd Pompey's em v 
Troops upon the Flank ; which Charge they ſtocd drew 
with great Reſolution, and the Allies bravely defend- take | 
ed themſelves, when Cæſar gave the Signal for his WW 
third Line to advance; which freſh Troops pouring Men 
in upon Pompey's, weary'd out, and attack'd on all incef 
ſides, eaſily broke em. The Flight began among oblig 
the Strangers, tho' Powpey's Right-Wing {till vali- off tl 
antly maintain'd their ground; but Cæſar cauſing a Tr 
his Men to cry out, Kill the Strangers, but ſave tht tulat 
Romans, the Romans laid down their Arms, and the e 
receiv'd Quarter, but a miſerable Slaughter was Ener 
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made among the Strangers, who fled with all 
ſpeed. | 
1 now finding the Victory certain, and Pom- 
x retreated to his Trenches, cry d out to his Men, 
That they-oug ht to purſue the Victory, and take the Eenemies 
Camp, It was now Noon-day, and tho' they were 
weary'd out With the extremity of the Heat, yet 
upon ſeeing their General march a- foot at the Head 
of 'em, they follow'd him with great Reſolution, 
and falling on with freſh 3 the Enemy all 
fled to the Mountains not far off. Pompey himfelf 
was ſo extreamly diſhearten'd and confounded, that 
here he cou'd perform nothing worthy of his great 
Courage or Reputation, but getting on Horſe- back, 
he fled to Lariſſa, and from thence to the Sea. Cæ- 
ſar found throughout the Camp much rich Furni- 
ture in the Tents, Tables ſpread with fine Linnen, 
and Cupboards cover'd with Plate, which ſufficiently 
hew'd the Luxury and Aſſurance of the Enemy. 
Ceſar earneſtly deſir d his Soldiers, Not to amuſe them- 
ſelves with Plunder, but to compleat this glorious Victory; 
and by means of the great Reſpect they bore him, 
he prevail'd. So a Trench was immediately thrown 
up about the Mountain where the Enemy was re- 
treated, who wanting Water, were forc'd to quit 
it, and retice to Lariſſa. Ceſar immediately follow'd 
em wich four Legions, and after fix Miles March, 
drew up in Battalia, which caus'd the Enemy to be- 
take themſelves to a high Hill, at the Foot of which 
ran a River. Now, Night approaching, Cazſar's 
Men were almoſt ſpent, and ready to faint with the 
inceſſant Toil of the whole Day; yet ſtill by his 
obliging Perſuaſions, he prevail'd with 'em to cut 
off the Conveniency of Water from the Enemy by 
a Trench. This immediately forc'd em to a Capi- 
ulation, only ſome Senators made their Eſcape in 
the dark. The next Morning Cæſar order d. all the 
Enemy to come down into the Plain, and lay 3 
| | | e their 
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their Arms, which they obey'd, and falling upon 
their Knees before him, in the moſt ſuppliant Po- 
ſture, begg'd for Mercy, which he granted em with 
all the Clemency and Kindneſs imaginable, and com- 
manded his Soldiers not to offer em the leaſt Incivi- 
lity, nor plunder their Baggage. Thus Cæſar, by 


his wonderful Skill and Courage, and by the inde. 


fatigable Induſtry of his Soldiers, obtain d the moſt 


compleat, tho' not the moſt bloody, Victory that e- 


ver General in the World did, 15000 of the Enemy 


being ſlain in Battel, and 2 4000 furrender'd, he him- 


ſelf loſing a very inconſiderable Number. 

In the mean time, the great Pompey, who juſt be- 
fore had been the glorious Commander of Kings, 
and all the Greatneſs and Magnificence of Rene, 
now found himſelf reduc'd to ſeek Retreat with 
ſome few of his Friends in a poor Fiſherman's Ca- 
bin: From whence he went aboard another Veſſel, 


and made forward every Day as much as he could; 


but the ungrateful Sound of his Defeat (till flew be. 
fore him, which ſo dejected and confounded him, 
that he cou'd not think of any thing that might be 


ſerviceable to him. His Aſſurance of Victory made 


his Defeat molt intolerable, leaving him naked and 
diſarm'd of all Relief: And his Misfortunes had fo 
infatuated his Mind, that he cou'd not ſo much as uſe 
thoſe Advantages he had ſtill by Sea, where he had 
a powerful and victorious Fleet. He ſail'd firſt to 
Amphi pale, then to Lesbos, where he took his Wife, 
who bicterly complain'd of the ill Deſtiny which allid 


ber to Crailus firſt, and afterwards to Pompey, only © 


cauſe the Ruin of two ſuch illuſtrious Families. Pompy 
from thence directed his Courſe to Agypr, where 
King P:olomy, a Minor, was in War with his Sister 
Cleopatræ, whole Father Pompey had ſetled in his King- 
dom. Pompey {ent to him, That in regard of the Anci- 


ent Fleſbitality and Amity between bim and his Fathtr, 
he deſer d a keireat of him in Alexandria, and hat by 
: | Bis 
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bis Wealth and Power be would ſupport him, now fallen 
into the utmoſt Miſery and Calamity. The Meſſape was 
well enough receiv'd ; but ſuch as were Protectors of 
the King, and Guardians of the Kingdom now in his 
Minority, either induc'd by the fear of the Armies 
being gain d by Pompey, many of em having been his 
soldiers, or elſe deſpiſing the lowneſs of his Fortune, 
rave a civil Anſwer openly to the Meſſengers, and 
ſeſir d him to come to the King: But ſecretly, plot- 
ing among themſelves, ſent Acbillas, a principal 
Commander, and of great Boldneſs, together with 
Septimius A Roman Tribune, to kill him. They 
met him with much Civility ; and Pompey knowing 
Septimius to have led a Company under him in his 
War againft the Pirates, went aboard a little Bark, 
with a few of his Soldiers, and there was bar- 
barouſly and treacherouſly murther d by Acbillas and 
deptimius, his Wife and Friends flying with what fail 
they cou'd make. His Head being cut off, they left 
the Body on the Shoar, which was carefully taken 
up by Philip his Freed-Man, who gathering up fome 
Pieces of a broken Boat for a Pile, was ſurpriz d by 
an old Roman Soldier of Pompey's reſiding in AÆA- 
yr: Who art thou, ſaid he, that art making theſe ſad 
Preparations for the Great Pompey 's Funeral? Philip an- 
ſwerd him, One of his Freed- Men. Ab, reply'd he, 
thou ſhalt not have all this Honour to thy ſelf, but ſuffer me 
to partake in an Action ſo Fuſt and Sacred; that among 
al the Miſeries of my Exile, 1 may pleaſe my ſelf in having 

tle Honour to touch the Body, and aſſiſt at the Funeral of 
the Greateſt and Nobleſt Soldier that Rome ever produc d. 
Aſter which they gave him the laſt Rites, the Sadneſs 
of which Ceremony was very peculiar. 

Such was the End, and ſuch the Funeral of Pome 
fey the Great, who after his eſcaping ſo many me- 
morable and eminent Dangers, where he might have 
all'n with the Honour agreeable to the Greatneſs of 
his Character, came at laſt to loſe his Life gag | 

diy 
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bly by the Hands of three or four Villains; he be- 
ing now in the 58:þ Year of his Age. This hapned 


near two Years after his Breach with Cæſar, and this 


cut off the ſecond Head of the Triumwirate, ang 
made way for Czſar's abſolute Power ſoon after. 
and this hapned in the 706th Year of the City 
A. M. 3957. about 12 Years after the beginning of 


the Triumvirate, and 46 before our Saviour's Ny. 
tivity. | 


CHAP, III. 


From the Death of Pompey, to the Dev! 


of Cæſar; which finiſh'd the Power of tle 
Firſt Triumvirate, but ſtill kept down the 
Conſular State. 


Containing the Space of nigh four Tears, 


_—_ E ſucceſsful was Cæſar in all his Actions 


eſpecially in che laſt, which Advantage he re- 
ſolv'd to purſue to the utmoſt, and knowing that al 
his Enemies Hopes were lodg'd in the Perſon of 
Pompey, he follow'd him with his uſual Diligence: 
And as tho Fortune was reſolv'd never to forſale 
him, Caſſius retreating into Aſa with a Fleet of 60 
Sail, fell in among Cæſar's little Barks he had pro- 
vided for his Troops; and tho' he might eaſily have 


ruind Ceſar, yet Cæſar's Preſence and Behaviour fo 


over-aw'd him, that he immediately ſurrender 
himſelf with all his Navy. Cæſar ſhortly after at- 
riv'd at Alexandria with two Legions and 800 Horſe, 
in ten Galleys of Rhodes, and a few Ships of 5, 
ordering the reſt of his Men to follow. Tho' theſe 
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Forces were very inconſiderable, the Legions being 


reduc'd to 3200 Men, yet the Confidence he had 
in his Victories, and the high Reputation they had 


gain d him, made him believe that he ſhould meet 
with Obedience where-ever he cou'd find Men. 


Upon his landing at Alexandria, he was entertain do 


with the News of the Death of Pompey, whoſe 
Head was preſented to him, and his Ring which 
he us d for: his Signet. This mournful Spectacle im- 
mediately reviv'd the Thoughts of his former Friend- 
ſhip, which with the ſad Imagination of the fatal 
Misfortunes that attend the greateſt Men, drew 
Tears from his Eyes, and made him turn away his 
Face with Horror, keeping the Ring, and ſend- 


ing away the Meſſenger in a moment. He after- 


wards to ſhew his Reſpect to this great Man, caus'd a 
magnificent Sepulchre to be built by the Place where 
he was murder'd, with a Temple which he call'd 
The Temple of Wrath. 

Ceſar upon his Entry into Alexandria, having his 
Axes and Faſces carry'd before him as Conſul, the 
Multitude were much offended, as they were at 


lis landing, crying out, That the King's Authority was 


aiminiſh'd; which occaſion'd Cæſar to give Orders 
for other Legions, which were enroll'd for Pompey's 
Service, to be brought to him out of Aſia. In the 
mean time, as an Argument of his Confidence, he 
made great Entertainments, and aflifted at the Con- 
krences of Philoſophers, who were in great Num- 
bers within that City. But Photinus the Eunuch, who 
came to Alexandria with the young King, daily gave 
him freſh Marks of his Diſſatisfaction, and Intenti- 
on of making uſe of Arms; till at length the Inſo- 
lence of this Perſon, and probably the Reputation 
of the admirable Beauty of Cleopatra, caus d him to 


declare publickly, Dat the Comroverſy between the 


King and his Siſter belong d to the Cognizance of the People 
FRome, and conſequently to himſelf as Conſul, and 80 
95 rather 
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rather, becauſe old Ptolemy by his Will had left bis ell 
WY, Daughter Heirs, and the People of Rome Bas. * 
zors. Upon this Account he intended to make f; „0 
all Differences between em, and ſent to em to bau 4 Ns 


fright 


the Controverſie by the Sword. | 
ticular 


At this time Pbotinus had the Adminiſtration of 
the Kingdom, and he diſdain'd to come to Cz{ar; 


Propoſals, but thereupon procur'd Achillas to march 
directly to Alexandria at the Head of 22000 ſtout 
Men, many of em being Romans. This forc'd C4. 
ſar to take great Care, after he had ſecur'd the King 
Perſon, to ſecure himſelf in the Town, not being 
{ſtrong enough to ſtand 'em in the Field, and to caule 
his own Quarters to be ſtrongly fortify'd, where, 
nevertheleſs he was ſhortly after attack d by Adi. 
las. Caſar's Soldiers bravely repuls'd the Enemy, 


_ Whoſe chieſeſt deſign was to get Poſſeſſion of the 5o 


Ships and 22 Galleys which were in the Haven, 


which oblig'd Cæſar, after a long and doubtful Fight, 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the Pharos, a Tower of-won- 
derful Structure in an Iſlet juſt by, and to ſet Fire 
to thoſe Veſlels ; the Flames whereof being driven 


by the Wind upon ſome Houſes nigh the Port, burnt] 


em down, and among 'em unhappily conſum'd one 
of the beſt Libraries in the World, belonging to the 
Kings of <£gyp:, and conſiſting, as ſome Authors 
report, of 500090 Volumes. The Port made Cala 
Maſter by Sea, tho' he was cloſe ſhut up by Land, 


and the People of the Town were generally again 


him. In the mean time the young Princels Cle. 
tra came to Ceſar with much Danger and Difficulty; 
ſhe embark d in a Shallop with only Apollodorus, ole 
of her Domeſticks, with whom ſhe arriv'd tht 
Night under the Caſtle of Alexandria, and there 4 
pollodorus binding her up in a Packet of thoſe Ne 
ceſſaries which he brought along with him, took 
her upon his Back, and by that means Ne” 
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the Ag ptian Guards, carry'd her to Cæſar. Ceœſar 
was too ſenſible of the Charms of Beauty, not to 


5 . =— 
be touch'd with thoſe of Cleopatra, who was now 


in the Prime of her Youth, and one of theſe 
prightly Beauties, whereof every Feature had its par- 
ticular Grace : All which join'd with an admirable 
Wit, and a Voice ſo ſoft and bewitching, that even 
that Perfection alone, without the help of her Eyes, 
which were the fineſt in the World, enſlav'd the 
Hearts of all who heard her; nor cou'd Cæſar refuſe 
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her his; but at firſt ſight ſhew'd himſelf of her 7;- 


tereſt, Prolemy her Brother quickly found it, and Cæ- 
ſa's Uneaſineſs in his Love, made the Inhabitants 
more turbulent; but he ſoon quell'd all, and as Con- 
ſul and Tutor to the young Princels, in a general Af- 
ſembly he read the Will of Prolemy their Father, and 
promis'd to put it in execution. 

In the mean time Photinus was ſlain in the City by 
Tumult; and Ganymedes the Eunuch, under Pre- 
tence of aſſiſting Arſione, King Priclemy's youngeſt S. 
ter, and by declaring her Quten, had caus'd A4chi.- 
ls to be ſlain, and procur'd himſelf to be made 
General of the Army, who aſſuming the ſaid Au- 
thority, continu'd the Siege with much Vigour, re- 


ducd Ceſar to great Extremities by ſpoiling all his 


freſh Water, which he ſoon remedy'd by his extraor- 
dinary Diligence, and digging abundance of Wells. 
Ceſar began now to expect his, Succours with Impa- 
lence, and being inform'd that the 24th Legion was 
ariv'd on the Confines of Africk, but cou'd not 
come up by reaſon of the Winds, he embark d with 
his whole Fleet, but with only his Mariners, and fer 
forward to meet it. The Enemy knowing that he was 


without Soldiers, attack'd him; but he ſoon worſt- 


ed em, join'd his Legion, and return'd to Alexan- 


dia. This firſt Fight aſtoniſh'd the Alexandrians, 


nevertheleſs they refitted, and came againſt Ceſar 
vith a ſtronger Fleet than before, but were again 
| „ routed 
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routed, and forc'd to fly under the Peer of Phy, 
Ceſar was only Maſter of the Tower, and making 
an Attack upon the Peer with ſome little Sncceſg, 
was nevertheleſs at laſt repuls d with fo much Dif. 
order, chat not being able to hinder his Soldiers from 
throwing themſelves on board his Ship, he ſavd 
himſelf by ſwimming, but with ſo much Preſence 
of Mind, that he loſt none of his Papers, which he 
held out of the Water with one Hand, to preſerve 
em from wetting, nor yet his Coat- Armour, which 
he carry'd in his Tecth. | | 

The Alexandrians, finding they were not able by 
Force to drive out Cæſar, had recourſe to their old 
Arts of Diſſimulation, demanding their King from 
him, pretending, That they were weary of the Command 
of Gany medes and a Girl, and that they were deſirous f 


making Peace with the Romans under the Authority if ther 
lawful Prince. Ceſar was ſenſible of their-perfidious 


Temper ; but finding the War might be more ho. 
nourable, and not much more dangerous, preſently 
deliver'd him, who, as he expected, employ'd al 
his Forces againſt him. But at this time Mis bridate 


of Pergamus, a Man of noble Birth, of brave Spirit, } 


and great Fidelity to Ceſar, came with an Army to 
Czfar's Aſſiſtance. He firſt took Peluſium by the 
way, and wentwto paſs the River Nile at a Place 
call'd Delta. Which Ptolemy being inform'd of, went 
in Perſon to oppoſe him; and Cæſar did the ſame to 
aſſiſt Mithridates ; who before the arrival of either, 
had already beaten Prolemy's Men in one Rencoun- 
ter. Cz/ar alio defeated others, before he cou d join 
Mithridates 5 after which he attack'd a fmall Fon 
between his Camp, and that of Prolemy, which be 
took, and the next Day attack 'd their very Camp, 
which he forc'd, and the King endeavouring to 


fave himſelf by Water, was drown'd. After thi 


Victory, Cæſar met with no Oppoſition in all 4g 
and the City of Alexandria was the firſt that mn 
| mitted; 
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mitted ; ſo he made his Entry as Conqueror, and 
ardon d the Citizens in favour of Clecpatra, whom 

he eſtabliſh'd Queen wich her younger Brucher Pro- 

m, according to the Intent of their Father's Will, 
driving out Arſione and Ganymedes, The reſt of the 

Days he ſtaid in AÆgypt, he dedicated to the Love 

he had for this beautiful Princeſs, and the Rejoi- 

cinzs for his Victory. He ſpent much of his time 

in her Company, and ſome Authors report that he 

went up the Nile, wich her in a magnificent Galley, 

and that he had gone as far as e/Erbiopia, if his Ar- 

my had not refus d to follow him; but however, he * 
afterwards gave ſuch publick as well as private Te- 
ſtimonies of his Affection, that he left her with child 

ofa Son, whom he call'd Cæſario. 


II. About the beginning of the Alexandrian War, 
Ceſar had great Honours voted him by the Senate at 
Rome, who were now moſt of em gather'd toge- 
ther: He was made Coniul for five Years together; 
DiFator for a whole Year, and had the Power of 
Tribune for his Life; and tho' he was out of Fal, 


he took the Di&atorſhip, and made Mare Anthony his Dic. 
Anthon) at ſix Months End was forc'd to lay down Annuil. 
his Office, and was made Conſul, the Augurs cry- U. C. 
ing, it was unlawful for any Maſter of the Horſe to 797> 
hold that Office above ſix Months. But the princi- 
pal Cauſe was his exerciſing too great an Authority 
in that Place; which with che outrageons Carriage 
of Trebellius and Dolabella, both Tribunes, rais d great 
Commotions and Diſturbances in the City. Cæſar's 
Preſence was now much wanted, and he might 
have been far ſooner at Rome, if Cleopatra had not 
beld him faſt by her Charms in e/£gypr, which Hold 
he was at laſt forc'd to let go after nine Months, 
and give way to a greater Violence, which hurry'd 
tim out of her Embraces. This proceeded from 

| Aaz Phar. 


Maſter of the Horſe, who as yet had not been Prætor. Ixxiii. 
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dom, beſides ſome other Places. 


ficiently apprehenſive of his Deſigns, gave godl 
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Pharnaces, the Son of the great Mithridates, who had 
formerly been left King of Boſphorus, and being am. 
bitious of recovering of his Father's Dominions, he 
ſeiz'd Colchis with little trouble, and all Armenia in 
the abſence of Deiotarus the Tetrarch of that King, 
Cæſar being then 
employ'd in Agypt, and hoping to reduce him by 
others, had ſent Domitius Calvinius againſt him, with 
Orders to receive all the Forces that were in 4a, Dy 
mitius join'd with Deiotarus and Ar iobarxanes, marchd 
ſtrait againſt Pharnaces, then at Nicopols, which Place 
he had lately taken. Pharnaces affrighted at his Ene. 
my, deſit'd a Truce, which Domitius contemn'd, and 
reſolving to fight, was conſiderably worſted in the 

Pharnaces, elevated with this Succeſs, took in the 
reſt of the Cities of Pontus, and march'd into Bith- 
nia, hoping to meet with his Father's Fortune; but 
was ſtopp'd in his Career by the Revolt of ſandu, 
whom he had left in his Kingdom in Chief. He 
deſign'd to march againſt him, but was diverted by 
the News of Czſar's coming, who upon theſe Occ 
ſions thought it not honourable to make any longer 
ſtay in Agypt. Pharnaces was much more tertity( 
at the Name of Cæſar than his Army, and as he ap- 
proach'd, ſent often to him about a Peace, labour 
ing by all ways to evade the preſent Danger, allecg 
ing Cæſar's pardoning of Deiotarus, who had bens 
greater Enemy to bim than he, not doubting, but earl 
to renew the War after his Departure. C/ar, {ut 


Words to the Meſſengers the firſt and ſecond im; 
but at the third time he objected, among oth 
Crimes, His Ingratitude to Pompey his BenefaGor ; a 
ding, That he receiv'd no leſs ſatisfattion in pardoning 
all private Injurics, than in revcnging ſuch as had been if 
fer'd to the Republick. And thereupon uſing all Expt 
dition,on one and the fame Day, he went and foug 
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the Enemy, who at firſt diſtreſs'd him with their 
Horſes and Chariots that bore Scythes ; but the Ve- 
teran Troops obtain'd the Victory in a few Hours; 
and Pharnaces himſelf flying, and endeavouring to 
break into Boſphorus, was repuls'd and ſlain by Aſan- 
lr; the juſt end of a Perſon ſo rebellious to his 
Father, and ſo ungrateful to his Friends. This Vi- 
gory being ſo ſudden and effectual, made Ceſar ſay, 
Dat Pompey was very happy in gaining ſo much Glory 
againſt this Enemy at ſo eaſy a rate. And in writing 
to Ancius at Rome, he expreſs'd the Celericy of this 


Expedition in three Words, Veni, Vidi, Vici: I came, 


I viewd, I vanquiſh'd. Cæſar ſettled Affairs in theſe 
parts as well as his time wou'd permit him; and after 
his beſtowing the Government of Armenia upon A- 
robar&aues, that of Tudea upon Hyrcanus and Anti- 
puter, and that of Boſpborus upon Mithridites, he em- 
bark d and went into Italy with a Diligence which 
put all the World into Admiration. WES 


III. Upon Cæſar's arrival in Ttaly Cicero and a 
great many others of Pompey's Party went out to 
him, and were receiv'd by him with the fame Ci- 
vility as if they had always been of his Intereſt. 
This courteous and obliging Behaviour fo far gain'd 
him the Favour of the People of Rome, that he 
eaſily appeas'd the Diſſentions there; and the time 
of his Di&{atorſhip being expir'd, he was choſen Con- 
ful with eAmilius Lepidus. Ne cou'd not find time 
to make any long ſtay at Rome, for the Remains of 


Pompey's Party had rally'd themſelves in Africk un- 


der Scipio and Cato, and Jula King of Mauritania, 
which made him haſten thicher, after he had ap- 
peas d ſome Mutinies among his own Soldiers, who 


GAS | 
A. 
MN 


inſolently demanded their Rewards and their Diſ- 


charge; but upon Cæſar's Preſence, and his telling 
em, They ſhou'd not partake of the Honcur of the Afri- 


can Expedition, they fubmicted, ſo as to offer them- 
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{elves 
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"ſelves to be decimated. Cæſar, after his uſual Dili. 
gence, landed in frick with a ſmall Party, but the 
reſt ſoon after follow'd'; he was in ſome Diſtreſs for 
want of Neceſſaries for a little time, but that he 
conquer'd with great Conſtancy. After many Move. 
ments, and ſeveral Skirmiſhes and ſmaller Battels be. 
tween both Parties, in which Cæſar was ſometimes 
in great danger, Cæſar reſolv'd to come to a deci. 
— ſive Battel if it were poſſible. In order to this De- 
ſign, he inveſted the City Tapſus, ſuppoſing that Sci. 
pio wou'd attempt to relieve it, in which he was not 
miſtaken ; for Scipio joining with King Fuba, and 
encamping near Ceſar, they ſhortly after came to age. ¶ Sleep. 
neral Battel, in which Cæſar gave a final Defeat to all MW his Su 
the Enemy's Forces, with little or no loſs on his ſide, M which 
and became Maſter of all their Bag and Baggage. MW his Be 
Tapſus, Adrumentum, and Zama, immediately furren- WM ble ur 
der d; Cato fled to Utica, and Juba and Petreius killd I pures 
one another in Deſpair, and all Fuba's Kingdom ſub- M with 1 
mitted to the Government of Rome. Sitius, one of M who | 
Cef4r's Licutenants, ſhortly after encounter'd Aran Ml els or 
us, and: Sylla, as they were going for Spain, defeated WM caus' 
their Forces, and took em Priſoners, after which they IM puttit 
were both killd in a Mutiny: Scipio himſelf and ſe- Ml clos'd 
veral Senators being embark'd for Spain, were driven WW Spirit 
upon S:iuss Fleet, where they all were lain by MW the P 
their Enemies or by themſelves. ing h 

Of the Generals of Pompey's Party, Cato was only Ml Cato, 
remaining, who had retreated to Utica, where he MW nani; 

had eſtabliſh'd a kind of Senate, compos'd of 300 (aid, 
Romans,.' He was at firſt reſolv'd to hold out the and: 
Town.; but finding the Minds of the Inhabitants MW thou: 
much divided, he quitted that Deſign for another MW Gen 
| more agreeable to his Character and Philoſophical MW War 
| Opinions. He. deſir'd his Friends, ſome. to fave A 
themſelves by Sea, and others to rely upon Ceſars ¶ far r 

Goodneſs, and embracing them with a more than MW and 

ordinary Tenderneſs that Night, his Diſcourſes to M em 
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em being about Morality, where he defended that 
Maxim, That the Virtuous were only happy and free, but 
wicked Men were always miſerable and Slaves, His 
Sons, ſuſpe&ing his Intentions, at Supper took his 
Sword from him, which he miſsd not when he a- 
roſe, but lying down in his Bed, read Plato's Dia- 
logue call'd Phædo, concerning the Immortality of 
the Soul. Then mifling his Sword, he was very 


359 


angry and diſſatisfy'd till it was brought him; then 


feeling the Point, he laid it by him, ſaying, I am 
Maſter of my ſelf. He then took his Book again, 
which he had read twice over, and fell into a ſound 
deep; but juſt as Day began to appear, he took 
his Sword and thruſt himſelf through the Breaſt ; 
which not diſpatching him, he ſtaggering, fell upon 
his Bed, and at the ſame time threw down à Ta- 
ble upon which he had drawn ſome Geometrical Fi- 
gures. At the Noiſe of this his Slaves came in, and 
with their Cries alſo brought his Sons and Friends, 
who found him weltring in his Blood, and his Bow- 
els out of his Body : His Eyes were yet open, which 
caus'd his Phyfician to eaſe him upon his Bed ; then 
putting up his Bowels, which were yet unhurt, he 
clos'd up the Wound. Upon this, Cato recover'd his 
Spirits, and being tranſported with Fury, thruſt back 
the Phyſician, rent open his Wound again, and tear- 
ing his Bowels, expir'd before their Eyes. Thus dy'd 


nanimity ; upon the hearing of whoſe Death, Cæſar 
ſaid, Cato has envy d me the Glory of ſaving bis Life; 
and therefore do 1 envoy his Death; deſigning, as was 
thought to have conquer'd him by his Kindneſs and 
Generoſity : His Death compleatly finiih'd Czfar's 
War in Africk. 

Africk being entirely reduc'd to Subjection, Cæ- 
far return'd to Rome in Triumph for all his Victories; 


Cato, a Perſon of ſingular Juſtice, Severity and Mag- 


and firſt to obtain the Favour of the People, he gave 


em to underſtand, That his laſt Victory bad gain d 
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the Commenwealth of Rome a Country ſo large and rich, 


that it cou'd yearly furniſh the City with 200000 Buſhels of 


Corn, and 3000000 Pounds of Oil. Alter this, he or. 
der'd the Preparations for his Triumph upon four 
ſucceſſive Days; the firſt deſign'd for the Triumph 

ver Gaul, ſhew'd in a great many Tables the Names 
of 300 Nations and 800 Cities, conquer d by the 
Death of a Million of Foes, whom he had defeated 
in ſeveral Battels. The ſecond Triumph was over 
eApgypt, The third ſhew'd the Defeat of Pharnace 
in Aſia. And the fourth that of King Fuba in 4. 
frick ; which Triumphs were over Foreigners, not 
Romans. Here was the utmoſt Shew of Magnik- 
cence, and all the Roman Soldiers follow'd their great 
General, crown'd with Laurels, and in that Equi- 
page he went to the Capitol, the Steps whereof he 
mounted upon his Knees, forty Elephants being 
rang'd on each fide, carrying great Candleſticks, 
Hild with Flambeaus. The Silver Veſſels, and Sta- 
tues, of Goldſmichs Work, which were us'd in thele 
Triumphs, amounted to 65000 Talents, which is 
above twelve Millions of our Money, beſides 1822 
Crowns of Gold, weighing 15033 15. which were 
Prefents that the Princes and Cities had made him 
after his Victories, according to the Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Times. Out of theſe Summs he paid his Soldiers 
beſides what he had promis'd 'em in the beginning 
of the Civil Wars. To every one 150 Pounds of 
cur Money, as much more to the. Centurions, and 
twice as much as that to the Tribunes and Com- 
mandzrs of the Cavalry; and for their Retreat af. 
ter the Wars, he gave em Inherirances in ſeveral 
Places ſeparated from Ir. The People allo were 
ſenſible of his Bounty; for he diſtributed to each 
particular Perſon ten Buſhels of Corn, and ten 
Pounds of Oil, and added 1co Denarii to the 309 
he had promis'd em before. After this he nobiy 
entertain'd the whole People at 22000 ſeyeral Tables 
| e and 
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and that nothing might be wanting to the Pomp 
and Magnificence of theſe Feaſts, he caus'd 2000 
Gladiators to fight before the People, and make Re. 
preſentations of Sea and Land- Fights of four or five 
thouſand Men of a Side, belides all forts of Plays 
and Shows. Theſe Entertainments drew ſo many 
People to Rome, that the greateſt Part of them 
were forc'd to he in the open Air, and a great ma- 
ny were ſtifled in the Preſs ; among the reſt, two 
Senators, ng 

Many- great Honours were after this conferr'd 
upon C(æſar, among which was that of Maſter of 
Manners, as if the Name of Cenſor was too mean, for 
three Years ; all joining to ſhew their great For- 
wardnels in preferring him, ſome out of Love and 
Relpect, others out of Fear and Flatvery : And in- 
deed many began to dread the Severities of Marius 
and Syla ; but Cæſar's extraordinary Civility to both 
Parties, and the Greatneſs of his Nature, in a great 
meaſure freed em from any ſuch Fears. He began 
now to ſettle the Commonwealth, and make many 
new Laws: He committed the Power of Judica- 
ture to the Senators and Equites alone; and both by 
Laws and his own Care; he reſtrain'd the profuſe 
way of living of rich Perſons. And becauſe the 
City was manifeſtly exhauſted, by reaſon of Mul- 
titudes quitting it, he propos'd Rewards to all ſuch 
as had many Children. Then conſidering that by 
his long Command in Gaul, he himſelf had Oppor- 
tunity of eſtabliſhing-an extraordinary Power, by 
1 Law he ordain'd, That no Pr «tor ſhou'd command 
above a Year in his Province, nor a Conſul above 
two Years after the expiring of his Office. More- 
over, to ſhew that nothing ſhou'd eſcape his Care, 


| he undertook to regulate the Roman Year, which 


was at this time very much confounded ; and tho 
of Rome, had beſtow'd 
much Pains about it, yet ſtill the Reckoning accord- 


ing 
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Annual. 
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ing to Lunar Months, and the odd eleven Days and 
a quarter, caus'd a great many Inconvenience, 
Whereupon Cæſar, after his conſulting the moſt able 
Aſtronomers, being alſo himſelf very well inſtruaeq 
in that Science, whereof he had written, regulated 
the Year according to the Courſe of the Sun, allor- 
ting to each Year 365 Days, and adding one Day 
more every fourth Year, which was called the 5 
ſextile; and this is the Method which we to this Day 
follow, and goes ſtill by the Name of the Julian 4c 
count and the Old Stile, whereas the New Stile is call d 
the Gregorian Account. In this fame Year flouriſh'd 
Catullus the Poet, one of the principal Epigrammatif: 
of all the Romans. 35 


IV. While Cæſar was thus employ'd in the Aﬀair 
of the Commonwealth, the two Sons of Pompey had 
fortify'd themſelves in Spain; and as the People ſtil 
paſſion: tely affected the Memory of their Father, 
they ſoon gather'd together a powerful Army ; 
they alſo had very good Officers, and among the 
reſt Labienzs, which oblig'd Ceſar to go in Perſon 
to oppoſe their Proceedings ; tho' not without ſome 
Unwillingneſs, by reaſon that his beloved Miſtreſs 
Cl:cpatra was now at Rome. He was now juſt made 
Conſul again, and likewiſe Dictator for another Year; 
and Lepidus, who was Conſul with him, he choſe 
for his Maſter of the Horſe. Cæſar proceeded in his 
Expedition with his wonted Vigour and Celerity, 
and arriv'd in Spain before the Enemy ſo much as 


imagin'd it. Cneius, the eldeſt of the two Pompeys, 


had laid Siege to the City of Ua, and Sextus the 
younger Brother was in Corduba with a ſtrong Ga- 
riſon. Ceſar, to raiſe the Siege, and to give ſome 
Jealouſy to Creizs, advanc'd towards Cordubu, which 


occaſion'd him to raiſe the Siege before Ulla, and 


come and oppoſe Cæſar; but Cæſar finding he cou'd 
not draw him to a Battel, went and inyeſted 4treg- 
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1s, à Place of great Importance, and full of Provi- 
ſions. This Siege laſted ſome conſiderable time, and 
the Pompeys endeavour'd to throw in Succours into 
the Town, but in vain, till at laſt it was conſtrain'd 
to capitulate. Ceſar being Maſter of this, ſeveral o- 
ther Places ſubmitted to him; and the Pompe)s march- 
ing up and down, and fearing the reſt ſhou'd revolt, 
were reſolv'd to come to a general Battel, their Ar- 
my being now encamp'din the Plains of Munda, and 
Cæſar s not far diſtant. VV 
Both Generals were equally impatient to come to 
an Engagement, ſo that Cneius drew up his Men b 
Break of Day, well poſting himſeli upon 'a Hill, 
and the Exactneſs of their Order ſhew'd his Troops 
to great Advantage, eſpecially his Cavalry, who 
were very well arm'd. Cz/ar with great Art drew 
up his Troops likewiſe, and after he had advanc'd 
a little Diſtance from his Trenches, made a Halt, 
expecting the Enemy to come down from the Hill. 
This Delay made Cæſar's Soldiers begin to murmur, 
and ſo encourag'd thoſe of Cneius, that they advan- 
ced upon the declining Part of the Hill; ſo both 
ſides gave a Shout, and the Battel began. This was 
extraordinary ſharp and dreadful on both ſides, 
thoſe on Czſar's ſide were extreamly incited by the 
Hopes of putting an end to all their Labours by 
this Battel ; and thoſe on Pompey's ſide fought out o 
Necæ.ſity and Deſperation, moſt of em expecting no 
Pardon, as having their Lives formerly given em, 
when they had been overthrown with Afranius and 


Petreius. The firit Shock was manag'd on both ſides 


with ſo much Courage, that Cæſars Men, who had 
been almoſt always us'd to conquer, found here a 
Stop put to their Fierceneſs; the Battel continu'd for 
many Hours very obſtinate, and Czſar was never in 
lo great Danger as now; he threw himſelf ſeve- 
ral times with great Rage and Fury amongſt the 
midſt of the Enemy, crying out to his . 
1 555 e ASK 
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asking em, F they were not aſham'd to deliver him into 
the hands of Boys ? So well did he encourage them by 
his Speeches, but much more by 2 thouſand brave 
and noble Actions which he perform'd himſelf ; that 
at laſt with much difficulty and a long time, he over- 


_ threw the Enemy, and kill'd 3-000 upon the Spot. 


This Battel was ſo fierce and dangerous, that Czſi 
often ſaid, That at all other Places be fought for bis Glory, 
but at Munda for his Life. 

All his Enſigns were taken, and Varus and Labienys 
Nain in the Battel. Cneius with 150 Horſe eſcap'd to 
Carteia, from whence, thinking to ſave himſelf by 
Sea, he was forc'd by Didius, Cæſar's Lieutenant, to 
return to Land, and being beſieg'd within a Tower, 
was attack'd fo vigorouſly, that he was forſaken b 


his People, and ſlain in a Cave where he had hid 


himſelf. But his Brother Sextus eſcaping from Cor. 
duba, fo well conceal'd himſelf, that Cxfar cou'd not 
find him. All Spæin immediately ſubmitted to Ce- 
far, and he exacted great Contributions from all the 
Enemies Cities, under Pretence of puniſhing their 
Rebellion. After which he return'd to Reme with 


great Joy and Satisfaction, that he had at laſt brought 


under Submiſſion that Commonwealth which gave 
Laws to the greateſt Pait of the World. He enterd 
Rome in Triumph; but this Triumph was by no 
means attended with any joyful Acclamations of 
the People, who were- much concern'd to fec the 
Memory of their belov'd Pompey inſulted over, and 
the Race almoſt extirpated of one of the greateſt 
Men in Rowe. But Cæſar did it the rather upon the 


account of brinzing che Rowan Dominions into 


Peace and Subjection, and the perfe3 Finithing 
the Civil War: which tho' it continu'd not much 
above four Years, had been ſo deſtructive to 


te Reman People, that at a Cenſus jult before 


Cæſars lait Expedition, there were found but ons 


hundred and fifty thouſand Heads of Families in 


Rome, 
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Rome, Whereas in that Luſtrum before, there were 
three hundred and twenty thouſand. 


V. Cæſar had now rais'd himſelf far above all Ro- 
wins, and above all Mortals in that Age, by his 
wonderful Acts, having ſubdu'd and conquer'd the 
beſt Parts of the World, in almoſt as ſhort a time 
33 others cou'd reaſonably travel thoſe Countries. 
And now the Senate again began to confer new 
Honours upon him, and thoſe greater than ever ; 
They made him Didator in perpetuum, Conſul for ten 
Years, ſubjected all Magiſtrates, even Plebeian, to his 
Power, and ordain'd that he alone ſhou'd command 
the Armies, and raiſe Money ; which made him 
Sovereign Prince or King in effect. Among other 
Titles he had that of Deliverer given him, and ſo 
was enterd in the Faſti, and a Temple erected to 


Liberty; but above all, that of Imperator ; not in that 1=prrator. 


ſenſe as Generals were wont to have it given 'em 
by their Soldiers after ſome worthy Exploit; but as 
it ſignify'd the greateſt Authority in the Common- 
wealth. From this Julius was deriv'd the Name of 
Imperator or Emperor, as likewile that of Cæſar to his 
ducceſſors; and this was the firſt beginning of the 
Imperial State of Rome, tho' it was not perfectly ſet- 
led till ſome Years after. Cæſar was likewiſe made 
Cenſor for his Life-time, ſo that now molt of the 
Magiſtracies ſeem'd to center in him. As for the 
Conſulſhip, he diveſted himſelf of that for a certain 
time, and created Fabius and Trebonius Conſuls for the 
reſt of the Year, of whom it happen'd that Fabius 
dy'd the laſt Day of his Magiſtracy, and Cæſar ſub- 
ſtituted Canivius for the remaining Hours; where- 
upon Cicero jeſtingly writ in one of his Epiſtles, That 
during the Conſulſhip of Canivius, not a Man din d; yet 
no Harm was committed in that time, fer be was wonder- 
fully vigilant, and ne er ſlept throughout his whole Conſul- 
ip. From this gime forward the Conſulſhip grew 
cheaper, 
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cheaper, and few held it a whole Year, eſpecially, 


when all its Authority and ancient Dignity, wa 
in a manner fwallow'd up by the Imperial Power 


ſoon after. 


Thus Ceſar had order'd the Conſulſhip, but for 
other 3 he pretended he wou'd not con. 


cern himſelf with 'em, but leave em to the People 
to be nam, according to the ancient Cuſtom; bu 
it prov'd only a Pretence, for he made them him. 
ſelf, and ſent em into the Provinces without the 


hap. 


wealth | 
ſuch as 

tax d th 
great a 
Yalour. 
caus d 1 
that he 
Spirit, 

ond C. 


reforing 


ancient way of Sortition. In other Magiſtrates the Mcond 7 
ſame Number was obſerv'd ; only the Prætors upon Law, 
the account of the Largeneſs of the Roman Dom. bis Na 
nions were encreaſed to ſixteen, and the Quæſtor io ther L 
forty. Beſides he had no other way to gratify thoſe no wa 
to whom he had made large Promifes, and tn Lnate 
caus d him to admit many into the Senate with. than t 
out diſtinction, whether the Perſon was a Soldier ot ¶ him b: 
a Libertine by Original; ſo that the Number of the m3tio! 
Senate, by this means, aroſe to nine hundred. Ma. ly gre 
ny he alſo brought into the Rank of Patritians, Cm Ml ple ha 
| ſulares, and of thoſe who had born other Offices; U Lil 
which became a Cuſtom to thoſe who were after- MW All his 
wards Emperors, To his Friends he gave much made 
away both in Money and Lands, which was very with 
pleaſing to them who made their Deſigns ; but o- and v 
thers took it very heinouſly, and teſtify'd their Re-: He 
ſentments either by Words or Libels. "he Ma-. C-rth- 
nage ment of Publick Money was now tranſlated JM des: 
from the 2uxſtors to the AÆdiles, and afterwards re- Italy, 
turn'd no more to 'em, but at length was committed te ern 
to Perſons of Prætorian Dignity. Six Adiles wete and | 
alſo made, of which two were Patritians, called . of Pe 
rules, and four Plebeians. —_ 2 
For the following Year Cæſar enter'd upon the of Cr 
Conſulſhip again with Anthony, who was likewiſe W Hyre, 
his Maſter of the Horſe; and now he more clolely WM = 


apply'd himſelf to the Buſineſs of the Common» 
9285 Wealth 
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wealth than ever. He firſt took care to pardon all 
ſuch as had been in Arms againſt him, and greatly 
rd the Cruelty of Sylla, and thereby obtain'd as 
great a Name for Clemency, as before he had for 
Valour. Then, to ſhew his generous Temper, he 
caus d Pompey's Statues to be ſet up again, to ſhew 
that he eſteem'd a Great Soul and a Magnanimous 
Spirit, even in his greateſt Enemy; which occaſi- 
ond Cicero to obſerve in his Writing, That Cæſar by 
reforing Pompey's Statues ſecur d his own. In this ſe» 
cond Julian Year, his Collegue Anthony procur'd by a 
Law, that the Month Quintilis ſhou'd in Honour of 
his Name be afterwards call'd July; and many o- 


| ther Laws were made. In the mean time, as he was 


no ways belov'd by thoſe who were greateſt in the 
Senate; tho! his Ordinances had no other Deſign 
than the Publick Good, they forbore not to vilifie 
him by their Raileries. Now, tho' Cæſar had Infor- 
mations of their ſeveral Diſcourſes, he bore it all with 
ſo great a Moderation, that when ſome other Peo- 
ple had yet the Boldneſs to violate his Reputation 
by Libels, he never ſo much as enquir'd after them. 
All his Deſigns ſhew'd the Greatneſs of his Soul ; he 
made a Propoſition for adorning of the City of Rome 


| with a magnificent Temple conſecrated to Mars, 


and with a Theatre, and likewiſe the building of a 
new Curia or Pariſh to be call'd Fulia. He rebuilt 
Carthage and Corinth, ſending Colonies to both Ci- 
ties: He undertook to level ſeveral Mountains in 
haly, to drain the Pontine Marſhes near Rome, and 
to empty the Lakes, Works of prodigions Charge ; 


and likewiſe deſign'd to dig through the Ifhmus 
| Of Peloponneſus by Corinth. After theſe he deſign d an 
| Expedition againſt the Parthians, to revenge the death 
| of Craſſus, and they being conquer'd, to enter thro' 
| Hyrcania, along the Banks of the Caſpian Sea into 
| Scythia, to open himſelf a Way thro Germany in- 
to Gaul, and ſo return to Rome: But all theſe vaſt 
| De- 
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Deſigns ſoon came to an end, enjoying his Soye, 
reign Authority but five Months. | 
Cz/ar's good Fortune, which had appear'd by ſo 
many Victories, his Merit and great Abilities, ſup. 
ported by the Affection of the People, and the Loy 
of his Soldiers, had now rais'd him to a Degrees. 
bove all other Romans. But as it uſually happensin 
Commonwealths, where every one valuing himſelf 


upon his own Merit, looks upon abſolute Command 


as a Right which he one day in his turn may pre. 
tend to; ſo it was now, for that his extraordinary 
Advancement daily brought upon him the Jealouſy 
of the Senators. In the mean time, in an extrarz. 

ant manner they continually flatter'd his Vanity 
with new Honours, preferring him in his Life-tims 
in ſome ſort among the Gods, and declaring his 
Perſon ſacred and inviolable. They gave him the 
Title of Father of his Country, ſtamp'd Money with 


his Image, order'd Publick Sacrifices on his Birth: 


day, and his Statue to be ſet up in all Cities, and in 
all the Temples at Rome. Some Authors hare 
reported that he procur'd theſe Honours by his 
Authority; others, that they were freely beſtow' 


upon him. However, his accepting of all that was 


ofter'd him, caus'd him much Hatred from many, 
which was diſcover'd more plainly one Day, when 
the Senate had decreed him ſome new Honour, 


and came all in a Body to the Temple of Ven, 


where he was, to acquaint him with their Decree; 


and he, whether out of a Miſtake or Deſign, role 


not up, but receiv'd 'em fitting; which Neglet 
much offended the Senators, and caus'd 'em to talk 
very freely and publickly about it, particularly fay- 
ing, Tuat he plainly aſſected the Title of King. He hal 


indeed the Power in effect, but only wanted the 


Name, which was odious to the Romans. Ca{ar, 


Who well knew the Effects of that Averſion, very 


cautiouſly defended himſelf from that Odium ; ani 
| one 
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s Sove. Ine Day, when ſome People call'd him Lord and King, 


d by ſo e often let ſome Diſcourſes fall, which much pro- 
s, ſup. noted the Belief People had of his Ambition; par- 
e Love Hucularly, That a Republick was nothing but a meer Name 
greez. Nn Notion, and that Sylla had diſcover d gregt Ignorance 
DENs It jn laying down the Office of Dictator. a ; 
himſeſ WW Ceſar ſhortly after gave a freſh occaſion of Suſpi- 


mmand Heion to the People, by his diſplacing the Tribunes for 


ay pre- Minpriſoning ſome Perſons who had put Diadems up- 
rdinary Non his Statues. And by another Inſtance ſoon after 
ealouly Ide ſtill more plainly perceiv'd the Affections of the 
Xtra. people, at the Celebration of the Feaſts call'd Lu- 
Vaniy Whercalia, where he himſelf aſſiſted at the Show, ſeat- 
fe- tines ſed upon a Tribunal in a Chair of Gold, and his 


ing his WTriumphal Ornaments. Anthony paſſing thro" the 


he made anſwer, That he was Cæſar. Nevertheleſs, 
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nim the people, who open'd to make him way, went up to 
y with Withe Tribunal, and preſented a Crown to Cæſar; ſome 
s Birth. Nclapp'd their Hands as if they approv'd of it, but 
and in N vhen Cæſar put the Crown back, there was à general 
s have N Applauſe: Anthony offer'd it a ſecond time, but ſtill 
by his with as little marks of Satisfaction from the People; 
eftowl Ncæſar again refus'd it, which was follow'd with loud 
hat was {MW Acclamations on all ſides. Cæſar, who had laid this 
many, ¶ Deſign before, now plainly underſtood their Senti- 
„ when ments, and thereupon riſing, commanded the Crown 
onours, to be carry'd to the Capitol; nevertheleſs he was fo 


f Vu, Nconcern'd, and ſo little Maſter of his Diſorder, that 


Jecree; ¶ be ſaid that Night to his Friends, That be wol d freely 


zn, role Wl ofer bis Throat to any Man that would cut it. And tho' 


Neglet be had a thouſand Teſtimonies of the Hatred he 
to talk lay under, he fo abandon'd himſelf to his Deſigns, 
rly (ay- W that from this moment he neglected all manner o 
He hal weans of ſecuring himſelf againſt his Enemies. 
ted the When he was advis'd by ſome not to truſt Brutus 
Cæſa, ¶ too far, he open'd his Breaſt, ſaying, Do you believe 


n, very that Brutus cares for ſuch poor Pillage as this? He was 


n ; an ſometimes heard to ſay, That he bad rather die once by 
on MW - "2B h: 


Treaſon, 


a 
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ſcore Senators enter'd into this Conſpiracy, the 
principal whereof was Brutus, whoſe Life Ca 
had ſav'd after the Battel of Pharſalia, and Caſſu, 
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Treaſon, than to be ſo miſerable as always to live in fu 
of it. And at another time, That the Republick le 
more Intereſt in his Preſervation than himſelf ; that he hy 
gain'd Glory and Power enough ; but after bis Death, th 
Commonwealth wou d be more harraſs'd with Civil Walf 
than ever it had been. And one Day being at Supper 
with Lepidus, as his Friends diſputed among them. 
ſelves what Death was eaſieſt, he reply'd to en 
That which is moſt ſudden, and leaſt foreſeen. He dif. 
banded his Company of Spaniſh Guards, and content, 
ed himſelf with the Protection of his Friends, which 
Proceeding of his much facilitated an Enterprize up 
on his Life ſoon after. 9 5 
The Deſign upon Czſar's Life was carry'd on with 
extraordinary Caution and Secreſy, tho' above three 


both Prætors at this time: The Name of Brutus had 
been famous in Rome ever ſince Brutus the firſt Co- 


ſul, under the Foot of whoſe Statue was found'f jou: 
written, Wou d to Heaven thou wert alive; and certanMyartec 
Billets were thrown into the Prætors Tribunal, in much 
theſe Words, Brutus, thou art aſleep, and not a m his W 
Brutus. Caſſius was Author of moſt of theſe thing, enqui 
and he hated Cæſar upon ſeveral accounts, particu ſhe v 
larly for his naming Brutus the eldeſt Prætor, when ture, 
he was above him in Age, and for his hindring hin Thigl 
from giving a Publick Show to the People. Hi That | 
Behaviour towards Cæſar gave him ſufficientRealonM Cato 
to ſuſpect him; and when his Friends advis'd hin whole 
to beware of Anthony and Dolabella, he told em The 
That it was not thoſe perfum d and plump Sparks that h ſteem 
diſtruſted, but thoſe pale and meagre Gentlemen. Neve lo thi 
theleſs he ſtill prepar'd for his Expedition again on th 
the Parthians, and caus'd ſixteen Legions to marc; Senat 


and 10000 Horſe for his Paſſage into Aſia. He de A 
| Ggn'd to depart four Days after, when the Conſp 
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tors ſpread a Report, That according to the Si- 
„us Oracles, the Parthians cou d not be overcome 
ue by a King; and upon this Pretence Cotta was to 
ropoſe the giving him that Title to the Senate. 


Coſias took this occaſion to go and viſit Brutus, de- 


manding of him, If he won d be at the Senate-Houſe 
when Cæſar's Friends were to propoſe the declaring of him 
King ? Brutus told him, That be wou d be abſent at that 
ime. But, reply'd Caſſius, ſuppoſe you are call d thither 2 
Then anſwer d Brutus, I ſhould think it my Duty to 
beak, oppoſe, yea, and die to, rather than part with the 
Liberty of Rome. Ab, reply'd Caſſius, what generous 
Roman wou'd ſuffer you to die for his Liberty? You are 
ywrant, Brutus, who you are, if you imagin that thoſe Bil- 
Its thrown into the Tribunal came from leſs than the moſt 
Ilufrious and Braveſ Men of Rome. From other Præ- 
tors they demand Games, Shows, and Plays, but from 


you, whoſe very Name is a Terror to Tyrants, they cry for 


the Ruin and Downfal of Arbitrary Power, being ready 
to expoſe themſelves to the utmoſt Hazards, in expectation 


F jour auſpicious Aid. After this Converſation they 


parted ; but Brutus for ſome time after appear'd 
much diſcompos'd in his Thoughts, which occaſion'd 
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his Wife Porcia, being in bed wich him, earneſtly to 


enquire the Reaſon of his Trouble. Brutus fearing 
ſhe would diſcloſe the Secret if urg'd to it by Tor- 
ture, Porcia immediately wounded her ſelf on the 
Thigh, and with a Maſculine Courage let him ſee, 


That ſhe fear d no Torments, nor cou d act any thing below | 


Cato Daugbter; by which means ſhe learn d the 
whole Deſign, and became one of the Conſpiracy. 
The Name of Brutus, whoſe Perſon was much e- 
ſteem' d, engag'd a great many in the Conſpiracy ; 
lo they reſolv'd to put their Deſign in execution up- 
ow very Ides of March, and in the Hall of the 

nate. 

A great many Prodigies and Dreams foretold this 
Misfortune to Cæſar; 8 — a Famous. Ae, 

| 2 80 
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was carry'd above the Clouds, and that he (hook 


This laſt Accident ſomewhat confounded him, and 
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told him, That great Dangers threaten'd bim upon th 
Ides of March. He dream'd the ſame Night, that hs 


hands with Jowe; and his Wife Calpurnia allo 
dream'd, that her Husband was aſſaſſinated in hi 
Arms, the Doors of the Chamber opening at the 
ſame time of their own accord with much Nciſe 


his Wife by her Prayers and Tears prevail d fo, that 
he wou'd not go abroad that Day. But another 
Brutus, call'd Decimus, who was one of the Conſpi- 
rators, tho' of the Number of his intimate Friends, 
caus'd him to change his Reſolution, telling him, 
He was much expected at the Senate, and it woud bs 


great Shame for him not to venture out of doors, but hen 


it ſhou'd pleaſe Calpurnia to dream favourably : So le. 
cimus carry'd him almoſt by force out of his Lodg- 
ings; and as if every thing ſeem'd to contribute to 
his Deſtruction, a Slave, who came to give him Ad. 
vice of the Conſpiracy, cou'd not get up to him, by 
reaſon of the Croud of People that ſurrounded him, 


Artimedorus, his Hoſt and Friend, having giving 


him a Letter to the ſame purpoſe, he mingld i, 
without reading of it, among other Papers that were 
given him: And Lena, who was one of the Con- 
ſpirators, entertaining him a conſiderable time in 
private as he came out of his Litter, the others, who 


believ'd themſelves diſcover'd, thought already af 
killing themſelves with the Daggers which they 


had under their Robes, when Lena quitting Caſa, 
and kiſſing his Hand, gave them to underſtand, that 
he thank'd him for tome Favour which he came to 
obtain. 

The Aſſembly of the Senate was at this time held 
in a Place which Pompe) had built for that purpoſe, 
and from thence was call'd the Court or Hall of Put 


pey, where was to be ſeen his Statne in Marble, 14: 
upon a Pedeſtal. Cejar, as he was entring, met Sr 
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n, and ſmiling, told him, The Ides of March were 
ame: Ns, reply'd the Augur, but they are not paſt, As 
ſoon as he had taken his Place, the Conſpirators 
mov'd towards him under Pretence of ſaluting him, 
and Tullius Cymber approach'd to ask Pardon for his 
Brother who was then in Exile: Czſar deferr'd the 
matter, and put back Cymber, who preſs'd upon him 
ſo far as to take hold on both ſides of his Robe; and 
when Cæſar cry'd out, That this was Violence, Caſca, 
who ſtood behind him, gave him the firſt Stab with 
a Poniard nigh the Shoulder; but the Weapon glan- 


cing, the Wound was not mortal. Ceſar ſtruck Cyſca 


through the Arm with his Dagger, crying out Vile 
Traitor, what do you mean? Caſca, on the other fide, 
call'd his Brother, and Cæſar wou'd have rais'd him- 
ſelf, but he receiv'd a mortal Wound in his Breaſt ; 
and all the Conſpirators charg'd upon him together 
with ſo much Fury, that many of 'em were wounded 
themſelves. He nevertheleſs made great Reſiſtance, 
mſhing and leaping among 'em like a Lion, till per- 
ceiving Brutus with his Dagger in his Hand, he ſtrug- 
gled no more, but cry'd, What, my Son Brutus, and 
thou too? Then covering his Face with his Robe, 
and drawing his Skirts down to. his Knees, that he 
might fall decently, he ſunk down at the Foot of 
Pompey's Statue, having receivd Three and twenty 
Wounds, and the reſt of the Senate looking on with 
8 and Amazement, not being able to aſſiſt 
im. | 
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Thus fell the Great Julius Ceſar, in the 56th Lear 


of his Age, in the Court of Pompey, and at the Feet 
of Pompeys Statue; a Perſon of the greateſt Soul, the 
moſt magnanimous Spirit, and of the moſt wonder- 
ful Accompliſhments and Abilities that Rome, or per- 
haps the World, ever ſaw ; whether we conſider him 
In his Care and Vigilance, in his Valour and Con- 
duct, or in his Knowledge and Learning; all which 
noble Qualities made him belov'd agd reverenc'd by 


b 3 | the 
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the People, honour'd and ador'd by his Friends, and 


eſteem'd and admir'd even by his Enemies. And ſet} 


ting aſide his Ambition, which was the Fault of the 
Times as well as his Temper, he was never much, or 
juſtly tax d with any great Vice, but that of Women, 
His Death put an end to the firſt Triumwirate, or ta- 
ther the Power occaſion'd by the firſt Triumwirate, 
but did not re-eſtabliſh the Conſular Authority, nor 
reſtore the Liberty of the Commonwealth, but oc- 
caſion'd its Ruin ſhortly after, with as great Miſeries 
as Rome ever ſuffer d. It hapned in the 710th Year 
of the City, A. M. 3961. about 16 Years after the 
beginning of the Triumvirate, and 42 before our Sa. 
yiour's Nativity. | 


mm 


—— 


CHAP. IV. 


From the Death of Czlar, to the Defeats of 


N 
Ede 


and Deaths of Brutus and Caſſius, by the 
ſecond Triumvirate, Octavius, Anthony, 
and Lepidus ; which ruin d all the Remains 
of the Common- wealth. 


Containing the Space of above 7 wo Tears, 


"LH the Death of Cæſar, ſo great a Confuſion 


and Diſorder hapned among the Senate and 


People of Rona, that the Conſpirators ſoon perceiv'd 


that their Fact was not like to meet with the general 


Approbation which ſome expected. All the Sena- 
tors, who were not Accomplices, fled with ſuch hafte 
and precipitation from the Aſſembly, that ſome of 
em were in danger of their Lives as they preſs 
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out of doors ; and the People, alarm'd at the News 
lefe all their ſeveral Employmens, ran tumultnouſly 
about all Parts of the City, ſome for Information, 
ſome for Safety, and others for Plunder. Which 
Diſturbances caus'd the Conſpirators all to retire to 
the Capitol, to which they were guarded by a con- 
ſderable number of Gladiators belonging to Deci- 
mis Brutus ; What they gave cut to juſtify themſelves 
to the People was Liberty; but that Pretence was not 
much regarded by them, for they had been ſo uſed 
to ſubmit of late, and were ſo chang'd from their 
ancient jealous and vigorous Temper, that they much 
more dreaded the Effects of Poverty than Subjection. 
Anthony, now Conſul, and Lepidus, were extremely 
entag d at Cæſgars Death, and were reſolv'd to re- 
renge it to the utmoſt; therefore the latter immedi- 
ately got to a Legion of his juſt by, and led 'em in- 
to the Campus Martius, where Anthony as Conſul 
commanded em. This much ſurpriz d the Conſpi- 
rators, and put em upon ſending Deputies to Antho- 
j and Lepidus, deſiring em, to conſider the ſad Conſe- 
_ of a Diviſion at this time; that no Hatred to Cæ- 
ar's Perſon had put them upon that Deſign, but only their 
hearty Lowes to their Country, which had already been ſo 
train'd by Civil Wars, that any new Diſunion muſt carry 
off the miſerable Remainder ; that they believ d them alſo 
oo generous to let any particular Hatred tranſport them to 
the Prejudice of the Publick. Anthony began to conſider, 
that Decimus, who was now Governor of the Hither 
Gaul, might fall upon him with a powerful Army, 
therefore he reſolv'd to gain what time he coud, 
and endeavour'd to get over Decimuss Soldiers; and 
for that reaſon return'd anſwer, That tho' their Ho- 
nours and their Oaths had engag d em to revenge Cæſar : 
Death, and tho' they thought it more honourable to live 
without Reproach amorg a few good Men, than to 
draw upon themſelves the Miſeries due 10 Falſhood ; yet 


| they were not obſtinate, but wert content to have the Se- 
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mate aſſembl d, that they might be govern d by ſo many i. 
luftrious and diſcerning Perſons ; Which Anſwer was re. 
ceiv'd with much Satisfaction. 

The Senate was immediately call'd, where a greg 
many Debates aroſe, and ſeveral Opinions were 
urg'd, which at laſt terminated in this, That they hai 
but two things to chuſe, either to declare Cæſar a Hiram, 
or that his Murderers ſtood in need of Pardon. Anthay 
induſtriouſly oppos'd the former, urging, That if th; 
Memory of Cxlar were condemn d, all his Orders ought y 
be cancell; and that wou d be in effett to proclaim ſo na- 


ny illuſtrious Men as he bad rais d, unworthy of their Hy 


nours ; which, beſides drawing upon themſel ves the Contempt 
of other Nations, ou d infallibly turn to the Confuſion if 
the Common-2ealth, After many violent Heats and 
Diſturbances in the Houſe, and great Tumults at 
the Doors, the Senate at laſt paſt an Act of Oblivion 
ior all what was paſt, and ratify'd Cæſar's Ordinan- 
ces; with this Reaſon enter'd, Becauſe it was requiſit 
for the Good of the Common-wealth. This Act of Obli- 
vion brought Matters to a more peaceable Poſture; 
but Anthony finding the People much diſcontented, 


reſ{olv'd to purſue his Revenge upon the Conſpiratos, 


tho' he was ſeemingly reconcild to 'em. The next 
Day therefore he order'd Cæſar's Will to be publick- 
ly read before the Body of the People, which he 
knew wou'd have a conſiderable Influence upon em; 
which Danger the Conſpirators had been ſo ſenſible 
of, that they us'd their utmoſt Endeavour to hinder 
its being read. In the Will it appear'd that Ofuvins 


the Grandſon of Fulia, Ceſar's Siſter, was adopted 


to take upon him his Name, and conſtituted Heir 
of three Parts in four of all his Eſtate, and Pinariw 
and Pedius of the other fourth Part. To the Roman 
People he left the Gardens which he had on the o- 
ther fide of the Tiber, and to every Citizen in par- 
ticular, a certain Sum of Money. Among his ſe- 
Cond Heirs, who were to inherit in caſe of Moria- 
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lity, he ſubſtituted Decimus Brutus, one of the Conſpi- 
racors. Several others alſo who had dipp'd their hands 
in his Blood, were nam'd for Guardians for his Son 
in caſe he had left one. Theſe Tokens of Cz/ar's 
Goodneſs, and his great Affection for the People, be- 
gan to move the Multitude extreamly ; but Brutus's 
being an Heir, provok'd the Indignation of the whole 
Aſſembly. 


377, 


Immediately after this, Cz/ar's Body was brought 


forth with extraordinary Pomp and Solemnity, be- 
ing born by ſome of the moſt Illuſtrious of the Se- 
nate: It was ſet down in the middle of the Frum, 
with a Guard of Soldiers; in which place was erect- 
ed a little Temple of gilded Wood according to 
the Model of that of Venus; and in this Temple, 
was a Bed of Ivory, magnificently adorn'd with, 
Curtains of Gold and Purple Trophies , and the 


People ran haſtily to ſee this Sight, weeping and 
lamenting afreſh, and thoſe who bore. Arms made 
deep Complaints, as if they demanded. Vengeance. 
Anthony aſcending the Place, began Cæſars Funeral 
Oration in this manner; Romans, tho I alone preſent 
my ſelf to celebrate the Memory of this great Man, whoſe 


euch Man's Look the Affections of hu Mind, and the 
m Tungue can expreſs : So that when I ſhall recount to 


Noble Virtues, and the Number of the deſerved Honours 


which the Senate and You have conferr'd upon bim, I ſhall 


not be ſo much the Publiſher of my own Sentiments, as the 
Interpreter of Yours. Then he mention'd all his Titles 
of Honour, his Dictatorſhip, his ſeveral Conſulſhips, 
with the moſt deſerving Name of Father of his Coun- 
ry; from whence he proceeded to his Virtues, 
praiſing his generous Courage, his exquiſite Learn- 
ng, his free Spiric, and above all, his e 
"BY ; | | he 


Robe that he wore when he was aſſaflinated. All the 


Boch you ſee thus mangl d here before ye , yet I can read in 
Thoughts of his Heart, which give nobler Praiſes than 


jou the Extent of bis glorious Actions, the Variety of bis 
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Clemeney. After which he repeated the Oath which 
the People of Nome had made to Czſar, by which 
they ſwore, That his Perſon ſhould be Sacred and Inviola. 


ble, ani call d the Gods to witneſs that they would defend it 


with the hazard of their Lives. But obſerving ſome 
alteration in ſeveral of the Senators, he concluded 
with ſaying, That what had been done, ought rather ty 
be forgotten, ſince it was the Crime of ſome Infernal Spi. 
rits, Enemies to Rome, rather than Men; and nothing 
onght further to be thought of, than the honouring the Me- 
mory of this Illuſtrious Hero, and placing bim among the 
Immortal Gods. Ws 

At the End of this Oration, one of the principal 
Attendants, as if ſome Fury had poſſeſs'd him, tore 
off Cæſars Robe from the Trophy, and ſhew'd it to 


the People, crying out, That it was the Spoil of a Per. 


ſon below'd of the Gods, and reverenc'd by the World even 
to Adoration. This and ſeveral other things he ſpoke 
in a moſt moving Tone, uſing many great Outcries 
and ſtrange Poſtures of Sorrow, which extreamly 
ſtirrd up the People's Compaſſion. At the ſame 
time was expos d Czſar's Image in Wax, which 


mov'd it ſelf by Springs, and ſhew'd the ſeveral } 


Wounds which he had receiv'd upon his Face andin 
his Body, and this Sight tranſported the People even 
to Madneſs, and made 'em cry out, That they wins 
inflict the moſt cruel Puniſhments, and execute the miſt 
dreadful Revenges upon the Heads of all his Murtherers 
Upon the lighting of the Pile, all the old Soldiers 
who had ſerv'd under him, with an unexpreſſible 
Grief threw into the Fire all their Coronets, Pikes, 
Bracelets, and other Tokens of Honours which he 
had given 'em. A great many Ladies of Quality 
alſo threw in their Children's Robes and Ornaments, 
with every thing they had of Value about 'em. The 


People ran and tore up the Benches and Seats of the 


Magiſtrates juſt by , and after that with flaming 


Brands from the Pile, ran deſperately to ſet fire N 
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the Conſpirators Houſes ; and meeting with 


one 


Cinna,whom they miſtook for another of that Name, 

they immediately tore him in a thouſand Pieces. 

The Conſpirators themſelves being of the greateſt 

Families, and well guarded, with no great trouble, 

repuls'd the People; but nevertheleſs fo great was 

the Rage and Threats of the * that they 
r 


thought it much more ſafe to retire 
All the Strangers in Rome mourn'd after their 


om the City. 


Cu- 


ſtoms, and more particularly the eus, who watch'd 


ſeveral Nights at Cæſars Pile. At laſt Divine 


Ho- 


nours were given him, and an Altar erected in the 
Place of his Burning, where Octavius Ceſar , after- 
wards call'd Auguſtus, caus'd a Temple to be built, 
and a Pillar of Jaſper, twenty Foot high, with this 


Inſcription : To the Father of his Country. 
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At the ſame time that Cæſar was kill'd, his Heir 
and adopted Son Octavius, afterwards call'd Augu- 


tus, was at Apollonia in Greece, who upon the 
News of the 


rſt 


urther, notwithſtanding the earneſt 


Advice of his Friends to ſecure himſelf there, re- 
turn'd to Rome With all ſpeed, with a full Reſoluti- 
tion to revenge his Death ; not queſtioning but to 
find Anthony both a Friend and Aſſiſtant in this De- 


ſign. But Anthony now was ſo much chang'd, 


and 


ſo buſily employ'd in his Projects of raiſing and ad- 
vancing himſelf, that he cou'd hearken but little to 
ſuch a Propoſal ; and when Octavius publickly de- 
clar d himſelf Cæſar's Heir, and demanded his Mo- 
ney of Anthony, or at leaſt ſome part of it, he re- 


ceiv d him with great Coldneſs, and Contem 


pt of 


his Youth, refuſing to give him any upon ſeveral 
Pretences. Yet neither Anthony's Repulſes, nor his 
Friends Advices to the contrary, cou'd ſtop O#a- 
vius from purſuing his Deſigns, who was now a- 
bout Eighteen Years old, of a great Wit, a lofty 


Mind, and of a moſt inſinuating Converſation, 
hada Face ſo Comely and Graceful, that it acq 


and, 
uir'd 
him 
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him a Veneration from all Men. That he 'might he 


certain to gain the People's Hearts, he ſold all his 
Inheritance to pay off the Legacies given 'em by his 


Uncle Cz/ar's Will, which procur'd him much Love, 


and Czſar's old Soldiers flock'd to him in conſiderable 


Numbers, whom he accepted of out of Fear to 43. 
thony, who daily became more ſuſpicious both to the 
Senate and People. Oftavius manag'd his Affairs 
with ſo much Skill and Dexterity, that thoſe who 
before admir'd at his Boldneſs of oppoſing Antbom, 
were now as much ſurpriz'd at his extraordinar 

Addreſs and Authority. Anthony, on the other ſide, 
being ſenſible of the paſſionate Affection the People 
had for Pompey, to curry Favour, propos d the promo- 
ting Sextus his only ſurviving Son; that in requital of 
his Father's Eſtate confiſcated, he might have an Al. 
lowance out of the Publick, and the ſame Com- 


mand of the Seas and Navy that his Father formerly 


had. This was receiv'd with great Applauſe, and 
ſtrait enacted ; fo Pompey was call'd back into Sici- 


ty, where he afterwards managd a ſharp War a- 


gainſt Ofavins. 
Anthony was {till reſtleſs, and reſolv'd, if it were 
poſſible, to procure ſome Province to be aſſign'd him, 
that he might get the greater Authority; and the 
Difference daily increaſing between him and 0&- 
vius, he deſir'd to command the ſix Legions which 
lay in Macedonia, and obtain'd them by deceiving 
the Senate with a falſe Rumour, that the Getz hear- 
ing of Cæſar's Death, had invaded that Province. 


And becauſe the Senate ſhew'd great Unwilliagnels | 
to this Demand, and more Jealouſy of his Power, 


he endeavour'd to ſatisfie em, by preferring a Law 
againſt any Man's being Dit ator for the future, and 
making it Death for any to offer at it. Theſe Le. 
gions he deſign'd to bring over into Tah, to aws 
and command all ; and the better to effect this, he 


preferr'd another Law for changing of Provinces, 


and 
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15 tonius, which had been aſſign'd to M. Brutus, and 
by his the Hit her Gaul for himſelf, which had been allotted 
Love to Decimus Brutus. The Senate wou'd by no means 
erable admit of this Demand, but ſent to D. Brutus, to 
0 Aus frengthen himſelf againſt the Pretenſions of Anthony; 
to the which caus'd Anthony to betake himſelf to the People, 
\ fairs where partly by Force, and partly by Bribes, he ob- 
> who tan dit. But ſtill he was not altogether ſo ſucceſs- 
athom ful as he expected : for his daily Quarrels with Oca- 
linary vius, and his little Care of revenging Cæſʒar's Death, 
r fide gain'd him the Hatred of his Soldiers; ſo that when 
People Ml be had brought over his Legions, two of 'em went 
romo. cover to Offavius, who now was very buſy in going 
ital of MI chrough all Italy, and gathering together Soldiers out 
an Al. Hof the Colonies which his Uncle had planted. At 
Com. length Anthony with a conſiderable Army march'd 
mer into Gaul, from whence he commanded Decimus Bru- 
. and , to depart, who gave way to him for ſome time; 
0 bin. but at laſt retreated to Mutina, where Anthony ſoon 
rar 3. after ſtraitly beſieg'd him: And thus a new War 
broke out in about three quarters of a Year after 
were MI Cæſar's Death. | 
_ II. About this time new-Conſuls were made, which UV. C 
O WM were Hirtius and Panſa, both great Friends of Fulius 711 
which MW Ceſar, as well as Intimates of Cicero, the former of 
eiving which ſerv'd under Cæſar, and gave the relation of 
| hear. the Wars of Agypt and Africk, which is annex'd to 
ince, MW bis Commentaries. Upon their aſſembling the Se- 
agnes nate, Anthony was declar'd Enemy to the State, but 
Dower, eſpecially by Ciceros means, who now had made 
a Lay MW many ingenious and fevere Invectives againſt him, 
and MW which, in imitation of Dtmoſtbenes, he publiſh'd un- 
" Le. der the Name of Philippicks. This prov'd of great 
awe Advantage towards the bringing in, and preferring 
lis, he MW young Ocfavius; for tho' the Senate, as being gene- 
rinces, Ml ally of Pompey's Faction, had little or no Eſteem for 


and 


him, 
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him, yet they refolv'd to make uſe of him for his 


Army's ſake, and upon that account erected hin 
a Statue, made him a Senator, tho' at this Age, de. 
creed that he ſhou'd be conſider'd as ten Years older 


in reſpe& of Publick Preferment, and likewiſe gay, | 


him equal Power and Authority with the Con. 
ſuls themſelves, whom they ſent with all ſpeed to 
relieve Decimus, now beſieg d by Anthony. Tho' the 
Senate had oblig'd Oftavius by theſe Honours, yet 
their promoting and giving Provinces to all the 


Conſpirators, much more diſpleas'd him; and x 


Letter from Anthony, upbraiding him with advancing 
and aſſiſting Cæſar : Murderers, gave him great Scru- 
ples; but concealing his Deſigns with a Prudence 
ſurpaſſing his Age, he march'd with the Conſulz 
The Conſuls in a ſhort time took Bononia, and Ju 
zbony ſhortly after meeting Pauſa, overthrew him; 
but returning careleſly to his Camp, was worſted 


by Hirtius. Not many Days after, a general Batt 


was fonght nigh Mutina, wherein Anthony with much 
Difficulty, and great Bloodſhed, was defeated, and 
fled to Lepidus, who then commanded in the further 


Gaul. Both the Conſuls dy'd of their Wound, 


Panſa firſt adviſing Octavius to join with Anthony ; 
and Decimus being at this time ſpar'd, tho" not par- 
don d, by Octavius, thought of getting to Brutus and 
Caſſius, now in Greece; but his Soldiers, not pleasd 


with the Journey, went over part to Octavius, And 


part to Anthony ; and himſelf, endeavouring with 3 


few Attendants to paſs thro' Gaul, was taken and 


betray'd at Aquileia by Sequanus Governor of the 
Country, who ſent his Head to Anthony. This ws 
the End of one of the chief Conſpirators, which 
was attended with the Deaths of Trebonius and Baſſliu 


much about the fame time; the former, excluding 


Dolabella from Pergamus and Smyrna, by reaſon the 
Senate had declar'd him an Enemy, was taken by 
him, and, after grievous Torments, had his Head 1 
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off, which the Soldiers kick'd about aſtet n moſt 
contemptuous manner; and the latter was murder'd 
by his own Slaves, whom before he had us d very 
ſeverely. 

04avius gain'd much Reputation in theſe Wars, 
but the Senate now finding little or no occaſion for 


bim, ſlighted him extreamly, and decreed all the Ho- 


nour that he gain'd, to Decimus, whom he had re- 
liev'd ; beſides, they gave him many detracting and 
reproachful Words, and deny'd him a _ when 
he demanded it. From this moment he reſolv'd to 
join with Anthony and Lepidus, ſending back all the 
Priſoners taken at the Battel of Mutina without Ran- 
ſom; for ſince the Senators were moſt againſt his 
Uncle, he cou'd not revenge his Death without ſome 
new Aſſiſtance; and at the ſame time that he wrote 
to thefe two, he ſent 400 of his Soldiers into the 
City, in the Name of his Army, to demand the 
Conſulſhip for him. The Senate was as ready to 
deny him as the other two were to join with him ; 
which caus'd Ocavius to ſend for Anthony and Lepi- 
dus into Italy, The News of their Approach, and 


at the Head of ſeventeen Legions, ſo terrify'd and 


ſtartl'd the Senate, that they immediately declar'd 
0#avius Conſul with Pedius; but upon the ſudden 
Arrival of ſome new Troops, they as ſoon repeal'd 
their Decree again ; and never was the Senate of 
Rome ſo diſtracted between different Intereſts, and 
ſo guilty of Irreſolution, as at this time. Theſe new 
Troops not anſwering their Expectations, the Senate 
again decreed him Conſul, and moreover advanc'd 
him above all Example: They decreed that aſter his 
Conſulſhip he ſhould take place of all Conſuls, and 
tho formerly they were diſpleas d with his levying 
Forces, as being a private Man, now they defir'd 
him to encreaſe his Army, and order'd him the Le- 


pions of Decimus. The City was likewiſe commit- 
ted to his Care, and Power given him to act what 


he 
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he pteas'd, tho without the Preſcript of the Laws, 
which he retain'd to his Death. So that O&#aviy 
now With no great difficulty procur'd Laws to con. 
demn Brutus and Caſſius, with their ſeveral Accom. 


plices, and likewiſe to cancel thoſe Decrees made 
againſt Dolabella, and other of his Friends. 


In a ſhort time after Ofavius's Conſulſhip, Anti» 


ny and Lepidus arriv'd in Italy, where Octavius met 
em nigh Mutina, and after three Days Conference, 
enter'd into a ſtrict Combination with them; in 
which it was agreed, That Octavius ſhould quit hi 
Conſulfhip, and leave the Title to Ventidius, Anthony'; 
great Friend: That the Supreme Authority ſhou'd be divi- 
ded between theſe three, which they ſhon d keep for the ſpace 


of five years under the Name of Triumviri, and in Qua- 


lity of the Reformers of the Common wealth : That 


they ſhould cauſe that Authority to be confirm'd by the Ro- 


man People: That Anthony ſhould have all Gaul, er- 
cept Narbon, which Lepidus was to have with Spain, 


and Octavius ſhould have Africk, with Sicily and Sat- 


dinia : Italy and the Eaſtern Provinces were for a while 
to remain in Common, In this manner did theſe Men 
divide the World between 'em, as if it had been 
their Inheritance. They further agreed, That al 
their Enemies ſhould be deſtroy'd ;'and in this the Cale 


of Cicero caus d the greateſt Controverſie; for 4. 


thony, his implacable Enemy, wou'd conſent to no- 
thing till his Death was determin'd: Lepidus was con- 
tent with it, but Octavius wou'd willingly have pre- 
ſery'd him, upon the Account of former Friendihip; 
yet at laſt he conſented, and for that Reaſon Lei 


dus permitted his Brother Paulus, and Anthony his 


Uncle Lucius, to be likewiſe proſcrib'd. Laſtly, it 
was agreed, That Lepidus ſhould be made Conſul for tht 
following Year, and guard Rome and Italy, while tht 
other two manag d the War againſt Brutus and Caflius 
who now were ſtrongly poſlels'd of Greece and 9. 
ria, and had lately taken Dolabella in * 1 
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Lawz beheade d him. In this manner was concluded the 

Zaviu ſecond Triumwvirare, the Conſequences whereof were 

con. Mo dreadful, and which in effect gave the laſt Blow 1 
com. Mito the Liberty of the Roman Common- wealth. It [| 
made MI v25 concluded on above a Year and a half after Fu- [ 

lim Cæſars Death, and was introduc'd, as ſome Au- | 

Anthy., thors report, with many ſtrange Preſages and fright- | 
met MW ful Prodigies, | R 
ence, 8 EET 2 | Wl. 
n; in III. Now was the City of Rome in a very miſe- The Se. [i 
it bis fable and deplorable Condition, for the firit thing cond Tr#= if 
10ny'; N done by the Triumviri, after Eſtabliſhment of their #2%/76- if 
, divi- Authority, was a dreadful Proſcription of 300 of the i 
e ſpace Senatorian, and about 2000 of the Equeſtrian Rank ; | 
Su- and nothing but Cries and Lamentations were heard 1 
Phat through all the City, and Murders committed in all If 
e Ro- MW Places by the Soldiers. No Man dared refuſe En- j | 
l, ex- MW tance to any of em, who ſearch'd the moſt ſecret * 
pain, WI laces; and Rome at this time appear d like a City 9 
d Sar: MI vholly expos'd to Waſte and Pillage. Great Num- l 
bi bers of uncondemn'd Perſons periih'd in this Confu- 1 
Men MW fon; ſome by Malice or Miſtake, and others for tl 
been Ml concealing or defending their Friends: In ſhort, all 1 
t all WI the moſt Tragick Fury that either Revenge or Inte- ig 
> Caſe WI reſt could produce, and all che moſt generous Kind- 

or An- MY nels that Love or Fedility cou'd inſpire, were to be 

to no- feen in diverſe Accidents relating to this Preſcription. 

s con- Though the Pretence was the revenging of Cæſars 

e pre- MW Death, yet many ſuffer'd upon the Account of their 

dſhip; MI great Eſtates, others out of Malice and old Reſent- 

Len. ments, and ſome for their convenient Houſes and 

y his MW Gardens. Among thoſe of greateſt Note was the fa- 

ty, it I mous Varro, who now living to ſee and feel a ſecond 

for the I Tricipitina, as he calls it in his Writings, yer with 

bie the much difficulty eſcap'd with his Life. But Cicero 

aſſius, MW vas the Man moſt aim'd at by Anthony, which 

1d $j- I <aus'd him to get on board a Ship with all ſpeed ; 

„, and but not being able to endure the Sea, he return'd to 

eaded Cc Land, 
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which be had ſo often preſerv'd. Being weary both d 
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Land, ſaying, That be would die in bis own County 


his Flight and his Life, he came to a ſmall Village 
little above a Mile from the Sea. Here his Servant 
terrify'd by ſeveral Prodigies, partly by Perſuaſion, 
and partly by Force, put him again into his Litter, 
and were carrying him back to the Sea. But Ci 


- perceiving thoſe that came to apprehend him, order{ 


his Litter to be ſet down , and quietly laid out his 
Neck to Popilius Lena, the Tribune, whom formerly 
by his Eloquence he had ſav'd from Condemnation, 
Lena cut off his Head and Hands, which he preſent. 


ed to Anthony, who cou'd not forbear inſulting over 


thoſe poor Members, and crying out, That bis Re. 
venge was compleated, and be had no further occaſion fi 
the Preſcription. But his Wife Fulvia's Hatred coud 


not be confin'd to Words, for ſhe pierc'd his Tongue 


ſeveral times with a golden Bodkin, after a moſt 
ipiteful manner; and Anthony order'd his Head and 
Hands to be ſet up upon the Roſtrum, where the 
People cou'd not without Horror behold thoſe fad 


Remains of a Man who had ſo often triumph' 


there by the Force and Charms of his Eloquence, 


Thus fell the great Cicero in the ſixty third Tear of 


his Age, A Man, as Julius Cæſar obſerves, that ob. 
tain d a Laurel as much above all Triumphs, as the En- 
largement of the Bounds of the Roman Wit, was above 
that of the Bounds of the Roman Empire. 2 

About the ſame time, Quintius, Cicero's Brother, 
was ſlain, together with all his Sons; but Ciceros 
Sons eſcap'd, for he had ſome time before ſent 'em 
to Athens to be there educated. Still the City was 


fill'd with Slavghters, and the ordinary Price of the 


Head of a Proſcrib'd Perſon brought to the Triumvir, 
was 100000 Seſterces, if done by a Freeman, and 
half as much if done by a Slave, with the Freedom 
of the City. This corrupted a great many, who 
forgetting both Duty and Natural Affection, oF 
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tray d thoſe whoſe Preſervation they ought princi- 

pally co have endeavour'd. Tho' many rare and 

admirable Examples of the Love of Wives to their 
Husbands, and of Slaves to their Maſters, appear'd, 

yet thoſe of Children to their Parents were leſs com- 

mon. However, Oppius's Act may ſtand for many, 

who, Aneas- like, carry'd out his old and decrepid 

Father upon his Back, and convey 'd him to the Sea, 

ſometimes leading, and othertimes carrying him, 

till they both eſcap'd into Sicily ; from whence after- 

wards upqn his return, the People out of a juſt ſenſe 

of his Piety made him Adile, in which Office 

wanting Money to ſet out the ufual Games, the 

Workmen did all without Wages, and the Specta- 

tors inrich'd him by their voluntary Contributions. 
As many as cou'd eſcape the Cruelty of the Profcri- 
ption, fled either into Macedonia to Brutus, Or into 
Africk to Cornificius, but the greateſt number went to 
young Pompey in Sicily, who was now very power- 
ful, eſpecially by Sea. His Generoſity was at this 
time a very great Succour to many Illuſtrious Per- 
ſons ; he ſent Brigantines and other ſmall Veſſels to 
all the Coaſts of Italy, to receive ſuch as made their 
eſcape, and treated them with much Kindneſs and 
Civility. : 

The Triumwviri having almoſt ſatisfy'd their Re- 
venge, began now to think of Money, which they 
very much wanted to carry on the War againſt 
Brutus and Caſſius : For this Reaſon they drew up a 
Liſt of 1400 of the richeſt Ladies of Rome, Mothers, 
Daughters, or any Relations of their Enemies; 
theſe Alliances were far enough fetch'd, for Riches 
alone was ſufficient to make 'em guilty in this Caſe. 
Theſe Ladies aſſembling themſelves, firſt went to the 
Female Relations of the Triumviri, and after that to 
the Palace of theſe Magiſtrates, where, after ſeveral 
Repulſes, one of em was permitted to ſpeak, upon 


condition that the reſt wou'd be ſilent ; This was 
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Horten ſia, the Daughter of Hortenſius, Who alone 
had been able to diſpute with Cicero for Eloquence, 
My Lorde, ſaid ſhe, theſe unhappy Ladies, which you ſee 
here impluring your Fuſtice and Bounty, would never have 


preſum d to appear in this Place, had they not firſt made uſe | 


of all poſſivle Means, which either their native Modeſty 


might allow, or their beſt Underſtanding cou d inform em. 


Tho it be contrary to the Rules of Decency preſcrib'd to our 
Sex, wwich we bave hitherto moſt ſtriftly obſerv'd ; yet the 
loſs of our Fathers, of our Children, of our Brothers, and 
of our Husbands, is ſufficient to wh, ws; nay, and to 
vVindicate us too, when their unhappy Deaths are made a 


 Pretence for our further Mi:fortunes. You pretend ye have 


been affronted, but what have the Women done that they 
2nuſt be impovcriſh'd ? If they are as blameable as the reſt, 
why do you not froſcribe em too? In the mean time none 
of our Sex have ever declar d you your Country s Enemies: 
We: have neither plunder'd your Goods, nor ſuborn d your 


Soldiers: We have rais d no Troops againſt you, nor oppoſe 


thoſe Honours and Offices to which you pretend. We pretend 
nat to govern the Republick, nor is it our Ambition which 
has drawn the preſent Miſeries and Misfortunes on our 


Heads ; Empire, Dignities, and Honours, were never de- 


g for our Sex. We, alas, hade done nothing to affront 
ou, nothing to offend you, or ſo much as move you tothis ſe- 
were Treatment, a Treatment which neither Cæſar no 
I'cmpey ever propos d in their Wars, nor Marius nor Cin- 
lia ever thought of in their Cruclties; no, not Sy lla him- 
ſelf, who firſt ſet up Tyranny in Rome: Yet, after all, jou 
adorn your ſelves with the glorious Title of Reformers of 
the State. This Diſcourſe appear'd ſo Bold and 


Dangerous to the Triumviri, that they immediately 


{ent their Uſhers to cauſe the Ladies to retire ; but 
perceiving the Multitude began to cry out againſt 
ſuch Violence, they adjourn'd the Affair till the next 
Day, and for the Satisfaction of the People, re 


trench'd the Number of the Ladies to 400, but at 


the lame time tax d above 100000 Men, as well Ct 
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tizens as Strangers. At laſt the Triumviri went into 

the Senate to declare that the Proſcription was at an 

end. Lepidus excus'd himſelf for what had paſs'd, 

aſſuring the Senators of a more moderate Conduct: 
But Octavius more policickly ſaid, He wou'd ſtill re- 

ſerve to himſelf the Liberty of Puniſhing ſuch as were guilty. 

After this, Anthony and Ofavins with all Diligence 

march'd againſt Brutus and Caſſius. 


IV. The Conſpirators had now made a conſidera- T7, c. 


ble Progreſs in the Eaſt, and Caſſius having got all 
Hria into his Power, thought of making an Expe- 
dition into Egypt againſt Cleopatra, who had made 
great Preparations to aſſiſt Cæſar and his Party. But 
Caſſins was immediately recall'd by Brutus upon the 
News that Anthony and Cæſar were now upon their 
March with forty Legions ; of which eight had al- 
ready paſs d the Ionian Sea. Brutus in his Letter told 
him, That their powerful Armies were not deſign d for 
their particular Advancement, but the Liberty of their 
Country 3 therefore they ought not ſo much to aim at the 
Glory of new Conqueſts, as the Deſtroying thoſe who ſought 
the Ruin of that Liberty. Caſſizs therefore leaving Syria 
to his Brother's Son with one ſingle Legion, he ſent a 
conſiderable Party into Cappadocia, which flew Ariobar- 
zanes, as one who had conſpir'd againſt him, and 
there rais d vaſt Sums of Money. After many ſe- 
vere Exactions, he came himſelf into the Leſſer Aſia, 
and meeting Brutus at Smyrna, they there conſulted 
abour the preſent War. Brutus mov'd to have the 
Armies paſs over into Greece and Macedonia, and 
there meet Octavius and Anthony ; but C:ſſins ſo far 
prevail'd, as to have the Rhodians and Lycians firſt re- 
duc'd, who had refus'd to pay any Contributions, 
and were very powerful at Sea. Both were ſenſible 
how dangerous it was to have any Enemies behind 
em, therefore this Expedition was immediately put 
in Execution, and in a ſhort time complzated, and 

| S718. extra- 
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extraordinary Contributions were rais'd by that. 


means. The Rhodians were ſeverely plunder'd, and 
ſcarce any thing but their Lives left 'em ; but the 
Inhabitants of Xanthus made ſuch an obſtinate Refi. 
ſtance, that ſcarce any were left alive, for they burnt 
their City, and deſtroy'd themſelves with it. After 
the reducing of theſe Places, Brutus and Caſſiu 
met at Sardis, from whence, after ſeveral Conſul. 
tations, they reſolv'd to march againſt Anthony and 

Oct avius. | | 
Here it was that Brutus is reported to have ſeen 
a Ghoſt in his Tent after Midnight. He ever em- 
ploy'd the greateſt part of the Night in diſpatching 
of Affairs, and in Reading; and one Night being 
thus employ'd according to his Cuſtom, there was 
a general Silence through all the Camp, eſpecially 
about his Tent, when of a ſudden he heard an un- 
uſual Noiſe at the Door, which open'd of it ſelf 
at the ſame time. Brutus caſting his Eye towards 
the Place, perceiv'd the frightful Figure of a hide- 
ous Spectre, of a Proportion much more than na- 
tural, which preſented it ſelf before him: He had 
notwithſtanding the Courage to ſpeak to it, de- 
manding, Art thu à God, or art thou a Man, and fu 
what reaſon cameſt thou hither ? I am, rely'd the Spi- 
rit, thy Evil Genius, Brutus, and thon ſhalt ſee me again 
near Philippi. Brutus very boldly anſwer'd, el, | 
will ſee thee; and immediately it diſappear'd. He 
prefently call'd up his Slaves, who all told him, 
That they bad neither ſeen nor heard any thing. He con- 
tinu'd walking all the reſt of the Night, and early 
in the Morning went to give an Account of what 
happen d to Caſſius, who, being an Epicurean , told 
him, That all this proceeded from the Weakneſs of bis 
Senſes, and the Strength of his Imagination at that time. 
As for the. reſi, continu'd he, let us not believe that 
here are any ſuch Spirits here, that have either Voice, hu- 
man Shape, or Power cver us ; 1b I coud wiſh there 
RE Vexe 
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were, that we might not only rely upon the Greatneſs of our 
Forces, but likewiſe upon the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Immortal 
Beings, who cou d not but be favourable to a Cauſe ſo Fuſt 
and Sacred as ours is. This Diſcourſe ſatisfy' d Brutus, 
and ſoon after they paſs d over into Thrace, and ſo 
to Philippi, a City between that Country and Ma- 


cedonia, nigh which the Forces of the Triumviri were 


ſted. 

It was with extraordinary Fear and Terror that 
all Perſons ſtood waiting the Succeſs of theſe two 
powerful Armies, which were to decide the Fate 
and Fortune of the Roman Empire. The Conſpi- 
rators Forces conſiſted of 19 Legions, and 20000 


Horſe, and the Triumviri of the fame Number of 
Legions, but much better compleated, and of 13000 


Horſe. Brutus and Caſſizs encamp'd on a high and 
convenient Ground nigh the Sea, where they were 
ſupply'd with Proviſions in abundance. 
Party was much ſtreightned for want of Neceſſa- 
ries, having only Macedonia and Theſſaly open to em; 
for Pompey had cut off all Communication from 
Africk, and Marcus and eAnobarbus from Italy, by their 
ſeveral Navies. This made Anthony extremely deſi- 
rous of coming to a Battel, which Caſſius being ſen- 
ſible of, refus'd to engage, tho Brutus was very for- 
ward, ſaying, That be was impatient to put an end to 
the Miſeries of Mankind by a glorious Victory, or a noble 
Death. At laſt Anthony, with great Labour and In- 
duſtry, made a way through a large Fen, and Caſ- 
fus threw up Works againſt him, which with the 
Soldiers forwardneſs, caus'd a general Battel, tho 
much againſt Caſſiuss Will, who declard, That be 
was forc'd, in the ſame manner as Pompey was, to ex- 
poſe the Liberty 


Battel. In the Morning juſt before the Battel, Caſ- 


jus ask d Brutus s Opinion of what they ought to do 
it they were unſucceſsful, and Brutus reply d, That 
be bad formerly in bis Ts condemn'd the Death of 
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Anthony alone, Octavius being now ſick; and 
Armies being drawn up, Brutuss Party in a ſhort 


The Roman Hiſtory. Bock lll 
Cato, and maintain d that ſuch a manner of avoiding 
Diſgraces, was an inſolent Attempt againſt Heaven that 
ſent em; but he had now alter d bis Opinion, ſince þy 
was not Maſter of his Life, having already ſacrific'd it i 
bis Country, he was reſolv d to change it for a Happier, 
if Fortune prov'd his Enemy. Caſſius imbracing him, 
told him, Now 2ve may venture againſt the Enemy; fu 
either we will be Conquerors our ſelves, or will have 1 
Cauſe to fear thoſe that are ſo. 855 | 

The Forces of the Triumwiri were commanded by 


oth 


time attack'd that of Octavius with little Order, 
but with ſo much Fury, that at the firſt Onſet they 
overthrew all that oppos d, and preſſing forward 
with great Slaughter, they enter'd the very Camp 
of Ocavins, who had juft recreated to Anthony's. An. 
thony was very hotly engag'd with Caſts, but ina 
ſhore time found means to open à Paſlage thro the 
Lines, and charging Caſſius's Troops upon the Flank, 


overthrew 'em with great Slaughter; then purſuing 


che Victory, he ſoon became Maſter of his Camp, 


which Skill and Diligence he had learnt from Fuliu I 


Ceſar. Caſſius retir'd to a Hill not far off, expecting 
the Event of the Battel on his Partner's ſide, and 
bv reaſon of the greatneſs of the Duſt he could not 
diſcern whole Cavalry it was that made towards 


him at a diſtance : He therefore ſent Titinius to make 


the Diſcovery. Titinius was receiv'd with great Joy 
by em, who were bringing Tidings of Vicory, 


but ſtaid fo long, that Caſſus fearing Brutus had been 


routed, and is Friend taken Priſoner, cry'd out, 
Alas, to preſerve the Remainders of a miſerable Life, I 
have ruin d my beſt Friend: At theſe Words he retird 
into his Tent, and kill'd himſelf, or caus'd his Freed 
Man to do it. Titinius arriv'd. immediately after 
with the Cavalry, all rejoicing ; but their Joy ws 
ſuddenly daſh'd, and Titiaius firſt accuſing ime 
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Folly and Lazineſs, in a great Rage ſlew himſelf 
upon the Body. of his Friend. f 
Brutus was extreamly ſorrowful for the Death of 
his Companion, whom he call'd the laſt of the 
Romans, Cauſing his Body privately to be remov'd 
and bury'd out of ſight, leſt his Army ſhou'd be 
too much dejected. In the mean time he told his 
Friends, That he thought Caſſius very happy in being be- 
qond the reach of thoſe Misfortunes which remain d for them 
to ſuffer. He for ſome little time kept from Fighting, 
expecting to ſtarve his Enemies, who were now 
in extreme want of Proviſions, their Fleet being 
lately defeated ; but at laſt; being forc'd to it by 
the fear of a general Deſertion, and the eagerneſs 
of his Soldiers, he drew 'em up in Batralia. It is 
reported, that the Spectre which he had ſeen before, 
appear'd to him again the Night before this great 
hattel, but now ſaid nothing. Whatever melan- 
choly Apprehenſions he had upon him, he encou- 
rag d his Men as much as poſſible, promiſing em :be 
liberty of Plundering the two Cities of Lacedæmon and, 
Theſſalonica; and when the Battel began, the Ea- 
gerneſs of both Parties made em throw alide their. 
miffive Weapons, and betake themſelves immediate- 


ly to their Swords, fighting with great Fury, till after 


much time and more Bloodſhed, Brurns's Party was 
born down by main Force, and intirely defeated. 
Brutus himſelf fled to a Hill hard by, and there re- 
main'd all Night, and when in the Morning he ſaw 
no way of eſcaping, he began to cry out, O 4nhappy 
Vertue, I follow thee as a ſolid Good, but thou art only a 
meer Notion, a vain empty Name, or at beſt a Slave of 
Fortune. Yet ſhortly after he told ſome of his Friends, 
That be look d upon himſelf much happier than any of bis 


Conquerors, ſince he ſhou d enjoy that Reputation which al- 


ways follows Vertue, and which Tyranny and Injuſtice cou'd 


never deſerve. Then going alide with a particular 
Friend call'd Strato, he wich all Earneſtneſs deze 
| of 


and ſeeing him very unwilling to perform ſo har 


+: Mi Roman Fiiſtory. Book [I 
of him, To ſhew bim the laſt Office of his Friendſhi 


a Duty, he call'd for a Slave. Ab ! then cry'd Strat, 
it ſhall never be ſaid, that the great Brutus, in bis Ji 
Extremity, ſtood in need of a Slave for want 1 Friend; 
ſo turning away his Head, he preſented the Swords 
Point to Brutus, who threw himſelf upon it, and 
immediately expir'd. os 
This was the End of thoſe two memorable per- 


| Tons, Brutus and Caſſius ; and, as ſome write, they 


themſelves dy'd by the ſame Weapons with which 
they kill'd Cæſar, who had given 'em their Live 
after the Battel of Pharſalia, and after that, had 
loaden em with his greateſt Favours; which Fa. 
yours ſome make uſe of to aggravate the Ingrz- 
titude, and others to magnifie the Juſtice of the 


Act. All ſuch as knew themſelves guilty of Ju 


tins Ceſar's Death, flew themſelves with their own 


hands; but the reſt rallying themſelves, ſent Depu- 


ties to Ceſar and Anthony for an honourable Com- 
poſition, which the two Generals frankly allow'd of. 


By this famous Overthrow the Triumviri eſtabliſh'd } 


their Authority ſo far as to give the laſt Blow to 
the Liberty of the Common-wealth ; for the Op- 
poſition they met from Pompey was inconſiderable 
in reſpect of this, in which they were to diſpute 
for one half of the Roman Dominions. This hapned 
above two Years after Julius Cæſar's Death, and 


about half a Year after the ſecond Triumwirate, 
in the 712th Year of the City, and 40 before our 


Saviour's Nativity, 
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om the Death of Brutus and Caſſius, to 


the Baniſhment of Lepidus; which va- 
ry'd the Courſe of the ſecond Triumvirate's 


, the | 
which |) Power. | 
Lives 1 

, 5 Containing the Space of fix Tears. | 
Ingra- 1 1 
of the S the laſt Efforts and Struggles of a dying | 
f J. Commonwealth are generally the moſt vio- |, 
own ent, ſo were theſe of Rome the greateſt that ever | 
Depu- MW he had for the maintaining her Liberty. For in N 
Com- the Sedition of the Gracchi, and in the Wars of Ma- 
v'd of. % and Sylla, Rome and Italy were only Sufferers; 
liſh'd and tho' in the Diſſentions of Cæſar and Pompey the 
ow to Troubles were more general, yet ſeveral of the Se- 
Op- nators and People thought they might well enough 
rable MW ftand Neuters out of their Reſpe& to the Common- 
ſpute wealth, which Name in Appearance was ſtill reve- 
pned WW renc'd ; Whereas in theſe laſt Wars the Mask was 
and wholly laid aſide, and all things were carry'd on in 
irate, ſuch an open manner, that there was an abſolute 
> our Neceſſity of declaring for Liberty or againſt it. 

But now all Pretence of Liberty was utterly ruin'd 

by the Defeats of Brutus and Caſſizs 5 and from that 

moment the Triumviri began to act as Sovereigns, 

and to divide the Roman Dominions between em as 

their own by Right of Conqueſt, though Lepidus 

was not much conſider'd by the other two, as either 
(2. having'no ſhare in this laſt Battel, or little Intereſt 


among the Soldiers. The following Days after the 


Victory, 
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Victory, were employ'd by the Triumwiri in puniſhing 
their Enemies; Anthony ſacrific'd Hortenſius to the 
Memory ot his Brother Cairns 5 Livins Brutm, the Fa. 
ther of that Livia who was afterwards marry'd to 


Octavius, killed himſelf in his Tent ; and Quintilin 


Varus, adorn'd with all the Marks of thoſe Honour 


he had born, caus'd himſelf to be flain by his Freed 


Man. O&avius upon this occaſion, appear'd more 
Cruel than was agreeable to his natural Temper; 
he ſent the Head of Brutus to Rome to be thrown 1 
the Feet of his Uncle s Statue; his Aſhes were ſent 
to his Wife Porcia, Cato's Daughter, who according 
to her Father's and Husband's Example, it is ſaid 
kill'd her ſelf, by ſwallowing down hot Coals and 
Aſhes. Otavius forc'd a Senator and his Son to 
draw Lots for their Lives, but they both refus dit; 


the Father voluntarily gave up himſelf to Execu- 


tion, and the Son ſtabb'd himſelf before his Face. 
To another that begg'd of him to have the Rites 
of Burial, he faid , That that ou d ſoon be at the Diſ- 


| poſal of the Ravens. Theſe bitter Words and rigo- 


rous Puniſhments rendred him both odious as well | 


as terrible to all the Priſoners who were brought be- 
fore him. 

After the Triumviri had ſatisfi d their Revenge, 
they thought upon eſtabliſhing their Authority. An: 
thony undertook to go into Aſia to raiſe Money for 
the Soldiers Rewards in thoſe Provinces that were 
tributary to the Romans; and Octavius took upon 
him to lead the old Troops into Italy, to put them 
in Poſſeſſion of the Lands that were promis d em. 
Anthony firſt viſited Greece, as being the Country 


Where Flattery was manag'd with the greateſt Delt 


cacy in the World, was familiarly preſent at the 
Conterences of the Philoſophers at Athens, and made 
great Preſents to that City. Then leaving Marc 


Cenſorius to command in Greece he paſs'd over into 


Aſia with all his Troops. There all the Princes of 
the 
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the Eaſt who acknowledg'd the Roman Power, came 
to make their Court to him, and the faireſt Princeſſes 
ſtrore to gain his Favour, either by the Charms of 


their Beauty, or the Magnificence of their Preſents. 


This Crowd of Sovereigns that daily waited in his 
Anti-Chamber, with their Praiſes and Submiſſions, 
did moſt agreeably ſooth his voluptuous and ambiti- 
ous Temper. He pardon'd all thoſe of Brutuss Party 
that ſurrender'd themſelves to him, except Perronius 
and Quintus; the firſt was charg'd with being one of 
the Conſpirators, and the other with betraying De- 
labella in Lacdicea ; but then he took away the Eſtates 
of ſeveral wealthy Citizens to inrich his Flatterers 
and Buffoons ; ann aſſembling the Deputies of all 
the Subjects and Allies of the Romans in thoſe Parts, 
in a ſet Speech he inſiſted upon his Neceſſities and their 
Duties, and ſo ſqueez'd out of the Inhabitants almoſt 
all that Money which had been left em by Brutus 
and Caſſius. After which he went a Progreſs all over 
the Country, where he frequently gave extraor- 
linary Demonſtrations of Generoſity and Good- 
nature. He pardon'd Lucius, Brother to Caſſius, and 
ſeveral other of his Enemies in thoſe Parts; but he 
ſpar'd none that had a hand in Cæſars Death, or 
were of the number of the Conſpirators, fo that 
never any Man's Death was more ſeverely reveng'd 
than his. Anthony then made himſelf Sovereign 
Judge of the Differences berween the Kings of thoſe 
Countries, as in Cappadocia between Ariaratbes and 
S{enes, for whom the Beauty of his Mother Gla- 
ſyra was ſo powerful as to carry the Crown from 
his Competitor. 

But among all thoſe Sovereigns in the Eaſt which 
depended upon the Romans, none were of ſuch Note 
a5 Cleopatra Queen of Agypt, whoſe Conduct in 


theſe laſt Wars had given her good Reaſon to fear 
Amhbony : For tho' ſhe had aſſiſted Dolabella, yet at 


the ſame time Serapion her Lieutenant in Cyprus, 
| fought 
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fought for Caſſius. This ſhe knew had not at all been 
pleaſing to the Triumviri, conſidering what ſhe ow! 
to the Memory of Julius Ceſar ; eſpecially ſince 
the Love of that great Man had been ſufficiently 
known to all the World. Upon which ſhe reſoly; 
to meet Anthony, and try how much her Wit and 
Beauty cou'd plead for her, ſince Reaſon cou d do 
ſo little; as if ſhe had been refolv'd to conquer 
and triumph over the Romans in the Perſons of their 
Generals. For beſides the Addreſſes of Julius Ceſar, 
ſhe had receiv'd thoſe of Pempey's eldeſt Son; ſo 

that never Beauty was ever ſignaliz d with more ll. 
luſtrious Conqueſts. She had ſuch a high Opinion 
of her Charms, that ſhe queſtion'd not but to revive 
the Flame in Anthony's Heart, of which formerly 

he had given her a Teſtimony in Ægypt, when he 
had ſome Command there. But above all, it was 
her Wit that moft ſupported this Aſſurance; for 
tho' her Perſon was admirable, and the Brightneſs 
of her Eyes not to be withſtood, yet there were 
ſome at Rome that did not yield to her in the leaf 
for Beauty ; but none cou'd compare with her for 


her agreeable Wit, and her charming Converſation, | 


Which never fail'd both to pleaſe and to perſuade, 
Theſe Perfe&ions, beſides her wonderful Accom- 
pliſnments in Tongues and Learning, made her re- 
ſolve to go in Perſon to Antbiny in Cilicia, who had 
ſent Dellius to cite her to give an account of her late 

Conduct. | | | 
Never did any Princeſs appear in a more ſingular 
and magnificent manner than Cleopatra; arriving at 
the Mouth of the River Cydnus, he embark'd in a 
Veſſel whoſe Stern was of Gold, the Sails of pur- 
ple Silk, the Oars of Silver, which gently kept time 
to a Conſort of excellent Muſick. The Queen was 
laid under a Canopy of rich Cloth of Gold, 2. 
 dorn'd like Venus riſing out of the Sea, with lovely 
Children about her like Cupids, fanning her, . 
el 
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her Women habited like Nereids and Graces, leaning 
negligently on the Sides and Shrouds of the Vel- 
ſe] : The Syeets that were burning perfum'd the 
Banks of the River, which were cover'd with an in- 
finite Number of People, who ran thither with ſuch 
Fagerneſs, that Aurbony, who was mounted on a 
Throne to make a ſhew of Majeſty, was left alone, 
while the Multitude flock'd to the River with extra- 
ordinary Delight and Wonder. Anthony in civility 
deſir d her to land and ſup with him, but ſhe imme- 
diately deſir d his Company firſt, which he wou'd 
not deny for fear of appearing ill-bred. He was ex- 
treamly ſurpriz'd at the Neatneſs and Magnificence 
of the Entertainment, and with the ingenious pla- 
cing of the Lights, and many other peculiar Con- 
trivances. The next Day he in his turn wou'd 
treat her, and endeavour'd to out- go her in Sumptu- 
ouſneſs, but he ſoon perceiv'd he was far ſhort of it; 
whereupon he turn'd all into Mirth and Raillery, 
which ſhe join'd with, and carry'd on with all the 
Delicacy and Dexterity imaginable ; till at laſt, ta- 
king a more ſerious Air in her Diſcourſes, ſhe told 
him, That ſhe came not thither to clear her ſelf, but to be 
recompenc'd for the great Services ſhe bad done to him and 
Cæſar, in aſſiſting Dolabella, in commanding a Fleet in 
Perſon in ſpite of Caſſius and bis Commanders, with ma- 
ny other things, which ſhe related with that Artifice 
and Cunning, and that Wit and Pleaſantry, that 
Anthony cou'd no longer defend his Heart; but 
from that moment entertain'd a Paſſion for her, 
which was the Cauſe of all the future Misfortunes 
of his Life. He was ſo ſtrucken with her, that he 
left all his former Buſineſs and Honourable Em- 
ploy ments, and preſently follow'd her into - 
gt, where, firſt ſacrificing to her Siſter Arſione, 
he liv'd with her all the following Year in all the 
Eaſe and Softneſs to which his vicious Temper 
cou'd prompt him, and all the Delights and _ 

Ures 
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nith him. 


D. C. 1 While Anthony remain d thus idle in Aen. 


713. 


Octavius was extreamly buſie about ſettling the it 
fairs of Iraly, and dividing the Lands for ſatisfying 
the old Soldiers. . This he found very difficult, and 


not a little dangerous, by reaſon it exaſperated ſo 


many againſt him ; for it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for him to give up the ſeveral Towns allotted for 
their Recompence, or elſe to ſatisfie his Soldiers 
with a proportionable quantity of Money, but that 
cou'd not be rais'd fince the Treaſury was ſo much 
exbauſted. Almoſt all the Inhabirants of the Towns 
concern'd in this Matter, came in great Multitudes 
to Rome; and vaſt Numbers of Women with Chil. 
dren in their Arms, whoſe tender Years and Inno- 
cence drew every ones Compaſſion, daily fill'd the 
Temples and Publick Places with their Lamentati- 
ons. The People of Rome talk'd very freely and 
boldly upon this Account, whoſe Complaints and 
Murmurings O&avius bore with all the Diſcretion 
and Cunning imaginable; firſt borrowing what 
Money he cou'd, but finding not that ſufficient, he 
at laſt broke through all Dithculties, and gave his 
Soldiers Places and Lands for their Inheritance, as 
he firſt deſign'd. The City of Cremona was one that 


ſuffer'd moſt in this Diſtribution, for being ſo much 


of Brutus s Party, and Mantua by reaſon of her 
Neighbourhood had more than her Share in theſe 
Misfortunes, in which the Muſes Darling, the great- 
eſt Wit and beſt Poet that ever 7raly produc'd, had 
like to have periſh'd, This was the great Virgj, 
who was a Party concern'd in this Publick Calami- 
ty, for defending the Poſſeſſion of his ſmall Eſtate 
from Arrius the Centurion, and very narrowly e— 
ſcap'd Death by ſwimming croſs a River. And ti 
probable chat this Adventure moſt of all comme: 
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ſures with which that luxurious Nation cou'd fur. 
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ted to his farther Reputation and Advancement, 
ſince theſe Troubles were the Subject of that excel- 


The Mix'd State. 


nt Eclogue which was the firſt of his Bacolicks, he 
being now about 28 Years of Age. 

The many Diſorders rais'd upon theſe Occaſions, 
and the frequent Dangers in which Octavius was in- 
yoly'd, gave Anthony's Wife Fulvia a fair Occaſion 
of endeavouring to bring about her Deſigns. Her 
principal Concern was the bringing back of her 


Husband, which ſhe believ'd nothing but a War 


cou'd effect; and therefore ſhe reſolv'd to proſe- 
cute thoſe Methods to which her Rage and Jealouſie 
did then prompt her : Lucius the Brother of Anthony. 
was then Conſul, and to him ſhe principally apply'd 
her ſelf, who out of Reſpe& to her who had been 
ſo great a Friend to him, and out of a Diſtaſte to 


many of Octaviuss Proceedings, readily comply'd 


with her. Many plauſible Pretences were made uſe 
of to make a Breach with Octavius, and ſuch cou'd 
never be wanting in ſuch unſettled and troubleſome 
Times as thoſe. Rome was now in great Miſery, 
and Italy no leſs ; Proviſions were extream dear by 
reaſon of Pompey's ſtopping all the Paſſages by Sea 
from abroad, and at home the Troops conſum'd 


à thouſand Diſorders in the Cities, ſo that all Tra- 
ding was ruin'd, and the Shops of moſt People ſhut 
up. Luci made great uſe of theſe Miſchiefs, and 
Octavius us d all means to quiet the Soldiers, and 
pacifie the Country- People, who were driven from 
their Poſſeſſions: He heard their Complaints, and 
promis d to do em Juſtice, which much incens'd 
Anthony's Soldiers, who were alſo ſtill more and 
more ſtirr'd up by the Artifices of Fulvia. Ceſar 
openly complain'd of her, declaring, She wholly acted 
againſt the true Intereſt and Sentiments of ber Hausband; 
but ſhe hearkned to none but her Friend Manius, 
who perſuaded her, That nothing but a War cou d force 

Dd ' Anthony 


all the Increaſe of the Land, and beſides committed 
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Anthony from Cleopatra's Arms, and bring him int 
Italy; and for Lucius, he had no other Sentiment 


but what were influenc'd by theſe two. 


Theſe Diſturbances began in Words, Declarati 
ons, Manifeſto's, and ſuch like; but ſoon came tg 
an open Breach, notwithſtanding all the Care and 
Caution of the moſt prudent of both Parties. Ma. 
ny eminent Perſons were engag'd in this War; and 
in regard that Lucius had declar'd againſt the Ju. 


umvirate, moſt of the ancient Owners of the Land; 


repair'd to him, and the new Poſſeſſors to Ottaviu 
and to Salvidienus, then coming out of Gaul with 
a great Power. Lucius march'd to oppoſe him, but 
was diverted by Agrippa, one of Odtavius's great 
Friends, and a valiant Soldier. Notwithſtanding 
the great Caution of Ventidius and Aſinius, two of 
Anthony's Commanders, Lucius was fo hemm( in, 
and reduc'd to ſuch Straits between Cæſar and Agri- 
pa, that he was conſtrain'd to retreat to Peruſia, 2 
ſtrong City of Hetruria, where he was cloſely be. 
ſieg'd by O&avius and his Party. Ventidius and Af. 
nius attempted to relieve the Town, but Ofavin 


was ſo well poſted that they cou'd not effect it, of 


that Lucius was in a ſhort time reduc'd to great Ex. 
tremities for want of Proviſions for ſo numerous a 
Garriſon, He made feveral bold and deſperate val 
lies, but with no proportionable Succeſs ; till find- 


ing his Soldiers reduc'd to the utmoſt Mileries of 


Famine, he at laſt came out in Perſon, and giving 


himſelf up into Octaviuss hands, with great Ear- 


neitneſs interceded for his poor Soldiers, and beggd 
That his Puniſhment might atone for their Crimes. Oita- 
vius receiv'd him veiy honourably and wich much 
Generofity, and all Luciuss Soldiers were pardond 
at the Delire of Ocaviss's own Men, who could 
but pity the Miſeries of their old Companions and 
Countrymen. The Town was deſign'd to be plun- 
der'd, but one of the chief Inhabitants call'd Ms 
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lmicus, in a great Rage ſet Fire to his Houſe, 
which conſum'd both himſelf and the whole City. 
yentilius and the reſt made no Reſiſtance ; ſo that 
this dangerous War was ended in a few Months time, 
Pompey making but ſmall Advantage of it; and Octa- 
vius return'd to Rome, where he enter'd in Trium- 
chant Robes, and crown'd with Laurel. Publick 
Feaſts. were alſo celebrated, and it was ordain'd, 
That whenever any General hereafter ſhou'd merit the Ho- 
ur of Triumph, and be Croum d, Czlar ſhou' d have 4 
dare in bis Honour. | 
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III. During this laſt War, and while Ocavlu was 
ſettling his own Affairs with all the Skill and Wil- 
dom of a moſt able Politician, Anthony was inglo- 
fouſly paſſing away his Time at Alexandria in the 
bewitching Company of Cleopatra, and there fix'd 
by the Charms of that Queen; regarding nothing 
but the Enjoyment of thoſe Pleaſures the every 
Day preſented him with, in ſome new and delight- 
ful Shape. Never had Woman that exquiſite Art of 
refining arid hightning of Pleaſures by the Charms 
of Novelty, that ſhe had; ſhe introduc'd em in the 
noſt ſerious Buſineſs, and even the moſt inconſide- 
nble Trifles, when manag'd by her Skill, receiv'd 
uch an Air as made em the moſt agreeable Di- 
ſerſons: So that whether they play'd, or treated, 
r hunted, the Queen ſtill made one, and was the 
Soul of all, by her ingenious intermingling ſome 
Inely Pieces of Wit, or by her unparallel'd Grace in 


begg d rating ſorhe pleaſant Adventure. Among the ſe- 

Octa- feral forts of Diverſions, Cleopatra had invented 4 
. ciety, which ſhe call'd, The inimitable Life, and 
don 


oſe who made the moſt ſumptuous Entertain- 


could nents, carry'd away the Prize; which Treats were 
ons and rodigiouſly expenſive, as appears by ſeveral Exam- 
e plun. dies out of Platarcb and others. By all this Variety 
d Ms ef Pleaſures and Delights did Cleoparra charm this 
donicus, D de 2 great 
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of Gaul, which belong'd to him, and had, got al 
the Legions into his hands which quarter'd 
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great Man, inſenſibly carrying him from one Diver. 
ſion to another, and entirely gaining the Affection; 
of his Soul; ſo that Anthony had almoſt forgot the 
great Reputation and Glory he had formerly gain 
by his Arms, neglected the Toils and Fatigues of 
War, and was juſt ready to let his former Glor 


be ſwallow'd and loſt in the more ſofter Delights of 


Love. 

In theſe Circumſtances was Anthony when he re. 
ceiv'd News, that his Brother had been overthrown 
by Ottavius ; that his Wife and all his Friends had 
quitted Italy; that Ofavius had made himſelf Maſter 


there, 
From another Part he receiv'd advice, That the 


Parthians, under command of Pacorus their King; 
Son, aſſiſted by Labienus and Barzapharnes, had 
made themſelves Maſters of Syria: That they had 
likewiſe march'd as far as Feruſalem, which they 
fack'd, and carry'd away Hircanus the High Prielt 
and Herod's Brother, Priſoners, Herod himſelf ha. 
ving fled to the Mountains of Judea. Theſe Suc- 
ceſſes, ſo highly diſadvantageons to Anthony's Aﬀairs, 
now began to rouze him from the Lethargy of his 
Softneſs, and to make him confider how much his 
Actions were like to diſgrace the glorious Name of 
Conqueror; Whereupon he gather'd together 200 
Ships, and a conſiderable Army, which he had res. 
dy in thoſe Parts. His deſign was immediately to 
march againſt the Parthians, but the earneſt Inſtan. 
ces of his Wife Fulvia, and his Priends, oblig'd hin 
to turn towards Italy. He went from Alexandria t 
Tyre, from whence paſſing by the Iſles of Cyprus and 
Rhodes, he arriv'd at Athens, where he met Fulvi 
He much blam'd her and his Brother Lucius for 0c 
caſioning the late Diſorders, and here he underſtood 
that Ocavius had lately marry'd Scribonia the Siler 
of Lilo, Pomp:y's Father-in-Law,” This Ofavim 0d 
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to gain an Alliance with Pompey, ior the ſake of his 
Shipping, not forgetting the leaſt thing that mighe 
make for his Advantage; and he manag'd all things 
with that Secreſie, Skill, and Induſtry, that the 
moſt piercing Judgments cou'd by no means pene- 
trate into the Bottom of this exquiſite Politician's 
Deſigns. 

Anthony ſuſpecting Octaviuss Conduct, advanc'd 
towards Italy, without ſhewing the leaſt Concern for 
Fulvia, whom he left ſick at Sycion; which laſt Neg- 
lect and Scorn finiſh'd what his Infidelity had be- 
gun, ſhe dying ſoon after. Anthony crofling the Jo- 
nian Sea, was there met by Domitius, who deliver 'd 
up all his Fleet and Forces to him; from whence 


they ſail'd to Brunduſium, where they were forbidden 


Entrance by a Garriſon plac'd there by Ocłavius. 
This made ſuch a Breach between 'em, that Anthony 
immediately block'd up the Place, and likewiſe pro- 
curd Pompey from Sicily to invade Italy. Octawius 
march'd directly to Brunduſium, where the old Soldi- 
ers being unwilling to fight againſt Anthony, the Ar- 
my endeavqur'd all ways to reconcile thele two 
great Men, which Cocceius, Friend to both, at length 
with much Labour effected; and Pollio on Anthony's 
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ſide, and Mecænas on Ofaviuss, both eminent Per- 


ſons, as Delegates, made up this dangerous Breach. 
All Offences and Affronts were mutually to be for- 
given, and a Marriage was propos'd between Ant bo- 
1 and Oftavius's Half. Siſter Octavia, and Widow of 
Marcellus, a Lady of moſt extraordinary Beauty, and 
as extraordinary Vertues and Accompliſhments. Tho 
Cleopatra had ſo large a Share in Anthony's Heart, yet 
he cou'd not without Baſeneſs refuſe a Lady of O#a- 
vias admirable Qualities ; and to avoid all preſent 
Inconveniences, he marry'd her. Then a new Di- 
viſion of the Roman Empire was made between theſe 
Commanders, the Bounds of their Dominions being 
Codropolis, a Town of Ilyricum, all from that Place 

EE EN Dd 3 Weſt 
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Weſtward being to obey Octavius, and all Eaſtwar 
Anthony. Africk was left to Lepidus, whoſe Authority 
declin'd daily, and who having offended Ochavu, 
had been confin'd by him to that Province. 
According to this Diviſion, Anthony ſent Ventidiy 
into Alia againſt the Parthians ; but the Troubles x 
Home ſeem'd much greater to both Anthony ati 
Octavius, who were now entertain'd with the ſad and 
lamentable Complaints of poor People, ready t 
ſtarve for want of Proviſions, which Pompey hindert 
from coming either from the Eaſt or Welt, by mean 
of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, which he had in his 
Power, and from Africk by his Navy alſo, which 
was then moſt powerful at Sea. Octavius, by res. 
fon of ſome former Affronts, would not be brought 
to any Accommodation with Pompey, notwithſtand- 
ing the continual Cries and Prayers of the Multi 
tude, whole Rage and Fury at laſt came to that 
height, that he was nigh being ſton'd by 'em, and 
Ant hen) too, by coming in to his Aſſiſtance. At 
laſt both he and Pompcy were ſo far perſuaded as to 
come to an Enteiview ; but the latter demanding 
large Privileges for the Proſcrib'd Perſons, and to be 
admitted into the Power and Place of Lepidus, the 
Treaty was ineffectual. Yet the prefling Neceſſities 
and frequent Mutinies of the People brought em 
zogether a ſecond time, where, among ſome other 
Articles, it was concluded, Thar Pompey ſhou'd retain 
20 the Jands be bad already, and Peloponneſus over and 
Gove that be ſhou d h.we the Privilege of demanding ide 
Conſulſniy in bis Abſence, and of diſcharging that Off 
»y any of his Friends: Ibæt be ſhou'd leave the Sea open, 
and pay the People ht Corn was due out of Sicily; and 
Hat the Proſor ib'd Perfons, Except ſuch as were guilty of 
Caſar's Death, ſhiu'd have all their Liberty 70 YOU. 
And ſoa Peace was concluded to the great Joy and 
Satisfaction of all People, which they teftify'd by 
many Fablick Games and Paſtimes, 
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IV. All Civil Wars were now for a while at an U. c. 
End, and Octavius and Anthony were about taking is: 


the Field againſt Foreigners ; but before that time, 
they nam'd the Conſuls for the four following 
Years, Anthony and Libo for the firſt, Ocavius and 
Pompey for the ſecond, Domitius and Soſius for the 
third, and Antbon) and Odtavius for the fourth, by 
which time it was hop'd and diſcours'd that they 
wou'd reſtore the Liberty of the Common-wealth. 
Otavius, to keep his Soldiers in Military Diſcipline, 
ſent one Part of his Forces into I/hricum, and led 
the reſt into Gaul, where there were ſome Diſtur- 
bances. Anthony departed for the Eaſt againſt the 
Parthians, which War Ventidius had manag'd with 
good Succeſs, having got ſeveral Victories, kill'd fe- 
veral of their principal Commanders, and repell'd 
em in Media and Meſcpotamia, being the only Gene- 
ral that cou'd revenge Craſ/uss Death, or that tri- 
umph'd over that Nation. Anthony there ſettled the 
Affairs of Syria, and made Peace with Antiochus King. 


of Comogena, who had aſſiſted the Parthians ; and he 


got the ſeveral Kings which he had eſtabliſh'd in 


thoſe Parts, to be confirm'd by Ordinance of the Se- 


nate, which were Darius in Pontus, Pharnaces in Idu- 
mea, Herod in Fudea, Amintas in Piſidia, and Pole- 
mon in Cilicia, The City of Athens he choſe to paſs 
the Winter in with O#avia, in which Place he in- 
tirely gave himſelf over to his Pleaſures and Diver- 
ons, quitting all the Tokens and Marks of his Au- 
thority to live like a private Perſon; and in his 
Court there was no Buſineſs diſcours'd of, but only 

Learning and Philoſophy. | 
As for Pompey, he ſeem'd for a while to be ſatis- 
ty'd ; but as the Treaty between him and Octavius 
only regulated their Pretenſions, not their Ambiti- 
ons, a Breach was ſoon made again; the Pretences 
of which was, That Ant bony, who was oblig'd by 
| D d 4 Articles 
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Articles to quit Peloponneſus, wou'd not do it till Pon. 
pey had fatisfy'd him for ſuch Monies as were due 
to him from the Inhabitants. Pompey wou'd by no 
means hearken to this, but immediately fitted out 2 
new Fleet, and provided himſelf of Forces, perhaps 
giving Credit to Menodorus, Who told him, That the 


preſent Settlement of Affairs a- no true Peace, but rather 
4 Ceſſation of Arms. He then renew'd his Cruiſingy 


and Pyracies, which likewiſe renew'd the former 
Miſeries and Grisvances, and made the People cry 
out, That the Matter was only chang d from three Tyrani 
to four. But Metrodorus in a ſhort time revolted to 
Cæſar, bringing in with him Corſica, Sardinia, and 


three Legions ; and ſoon after Of,vizs put to Sea to 


FO. 
716. 


invade Sicily, but was beaten back by Pompey, and 
was in great danger of his Life; and afterwards 
his Ships lying at Anchor, were-extreamly ſhatterd 
and moſt of his Men caſt away. Theſe Misfortunes 
oblig'd OFavius to fortifie the Coaſts of Italy, left 
Pompey ſhou'd attempt an Invaſion, and ſent to 4. 
thony for his Aſſiſtance: Tho' he ſeem'd intirely ta- 
ken up with ſuch important Affairs, he found ſome 
more agreeable in another place ; and Livia the 
Wife of Tiberius was the Subject of em. The Beau- 
ty of this Woman, joyn'd with her retin'd and dex- 
trous Wit, made a great Impreſſion upon his Heart, 
which was much alienated from Scribonia, whom he 
divorc'd for her inſupportable Temper ; and either 
by his Entreaties or Authority, he oblig'd Tiberims to 
yield him Livia, whom he marry'd, tho' then big 
with Child, ine Prieſts all allowing of it. 

Anthiny was now arriv'd at Brunduſium with 599 
Sail, giving out, He came to aſſiſt Octavius in this 
War. Oc/avins having not long before receiv d the 
News ot Agrippa's quelling the Gauls, and having ga- 
ther'd together a noble Fleet, coud willingly hav? 
diſpens'd with Anthony's Civility. He thought he 
was already too powerful, and therefore . all 
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Arts and Pretences to excuſe his going to meet An- 

many, which Proceedings did not a little diſpleaſe 

him, as having been jealous of Octavius for a long 

time. Ant bony had then particular need of Soldiers 

to employ againſt the Parthians; and willing to 

ſpare the Charge of a Fleet, he deſign'd Odtavius 
hou'd take that, and furniſh him with Land- Forces. 
Whereupon Octavia generouſly offer'd to go to her 
Brother, and clear all Miſunderſtandings, and res 
concile all Differences that were like to ariſe, which 
Anthony willingly agreed to. Czſar receiv'd her with 
2 Courteſie ſuitable to the great Affection he had 
for her, but yet was ſo backward in anſwering her 
Requeſts, that the publickly addreſs d her ſelf to his 
two great Friends Agrippa and Mecænas, who had a 
profound Reſpect for her, both for her great Me- 
rits and high Birth. My Lords, ſaid ſhe, you ſee here 
Octavia, a Woman of the greateſt Quality of the World, 
now ready to be made the moſt miſerable of all ber Sex, 
if your great Care and Wiſdom prevent not theſe Misfor- 
tunes. The whole Roman People have fx d their Eyes 
on me, me the Siſter of Cæſar and Wife of Anthony; 


F my ill Deſtiny ſhou'd bring theſe two to Arms, you 


have the Chance of Fortune on your fide, but 1 muſt fall 
whoever gains, and be reduc d to the fatal Neceſſity of lo- 
ſing a Husband or a Brother. This moving Argument, 
join'd with the Affection Octavius had for his Siſter, 
brought him to an Enterview with Anthony, where 


extraordinary Civility was ſhewn to each other, all 


little Differences were accommodated, and Exchange 
made as Anthony deſir d; and becauſe the time of the 
Triumvirateſet by the Senate was almoſt expir'd, they 
prolong'd their Power for five Years more, without 
ever regarding the Suffrages of the Senate or People. 
After this, Anthony departed once more for Syria, 
leaving Octavia in italy, Ofavins deferring his Expe- 
dition into Sicily till the following Year. 


Octavirs 
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Octavius determin'd to invade Sicily from three ſe. 
veral Quarters ; Lepidus, who had now join'd him. 
was to make a Deſcent from Africk, Taurus from T.. 
rentum, and he himſelf from Puteoli, Pompey was re- 
folv'd to oppoſe each of theſe Commanders, but at 
this time there needed not that Care; for Ofaviu;: 


Fleet was a ſecond time ſhatter'd and diſabled by x 


Storm, which ſo ſwell'd Pompey with Vanity, that 
he ſtyl'd himſelf Neptune's Son. However Otaviy; 
wou'd not give over his Enterprize ; for the ſame 
Summer having recruited tis Forces, and refitted his 
Navy, he ſent it out under the Command of Agrippa, 
who firſt overthrew Pompey s Fleet, then was again 
worſted himſelf; yet after that landed 21 Legions, 
and 2000 Horſe, beſides 5000 Light-arm'd Men, 
No great or memorable Action happen'd on Land; 
but Powpey ſent to his Enemy to know if he wou'd 
fight by Sea, much fearing the Land- Forces. Odla- 
wins accepted of his Offer, and in a general Battel, in 
which Agrippa pertorm'd great Acts, finally defeated 
him, having ſunk 28 of his Veſſels. The reſt were 
either taken or broken, ſeventeen only eſcap'd; and 
at the ſight of this great Overthrow, all Pompey's 


Land- Forces ſurrender'd themſelves to O#avins, ſo 


that with his ſeventeen Veſlels he fled to Anthony in 
Syria, from whom he expected Protection, in requi- 
tal of what he had formerly given to his Mother Fu- 
lia. Meſſæna ſtill held out for Pompey, but the Garri- 
ſon at laſt yielded to Lepidus, and that brought all 
Sicily into Subjection. . 
This Victory, tho' fo advantageous to Ofavins, 
prov'd the Ruine of Lepidus, who now having got 
22 Legions under his Command, and a ſtrong Bo- 
dy of Cavalry, pleas'd himſelf with the ambitious 
Thoughts of getting all Sicily into his Hands, to 
which he pretended a Right, as firſt invaded by him. 
Whereupon Ocavius ſent to him to complain of his 
Proceedings; to whom Lepidus fiercely reply'd, 25 
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Chap. V. The Mix d State. 


Cæſar had taken upon bim all the Authority of the Tri- 
umvirate, when be had as much Right to it as himſelf. 
At this Ofavius with great Boldneſs went alone to 
Lepidus's Camp, with no other Aſſiſtance than that 
of his own Merit, and the Authority he had gain'd 
by his Victories. The Soldiers of Pompey look d upon 
him with great Reſpect, and drew round about him; 
which Lepidus perceiving, he haſtned thither, and 
made ſome of his Men charge Octavius, who pre- 
lently receiv'd a Hurt by a Dart. Yet O#avius with 
a great Preſence of Mind, went directly to the Place 
where the Eagles of the Legions were planted, and 
taking one of 'em, he advanc'd it in the Air; where- 
upon all the Legionary Soldiers ran in Crouds, and 


ſaluted him as their General. Lepidus being thus a- 


bandon'd by his Soldiers,quitted all the Marks of his 
Authority which he cou'd no longer keep, took deep 
Mourning,and came and threw himſelf at Octæviuss 
Feet. Oclawius was much mov'd at this mortifying 
Spectacle, to ſee a Triumvir, who had dilpos'd of the 
Lives of many noble Perſons, reduc'd to beg his 
own ; but he deſpis'd him too much to take his Lite ; 
and tho' his Soldiers would have kill'd him, he fav'd 
him, but turn'd him out of all his Authority and 
Power, except that of Pontifex Maximus, and baniſh- 
ed him to Circæum. | 


Thus fell one Head of the Triumvirate, and their 


Authority, without any Competitor, came wholly 
into the hands of OFawius and Anthony; which Au- 
thority became almoſt indiſputable by the Death of 


Pompey, who was ſhortly after ſlain by Anthony's Or- 


der in Phrygia, having firſt made ſeveral Commotions 
in thoſe Parts. So that all Civil Wars were for a 
while ended in the Roman State, which fell out in the 
718th Year of the City, and the 7th of the Second 


Triumwvirate, about 8 Years after Julius Czſar's Death, 


and 34 before our Saviour's Nativity, 
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From the Baniſhment of Lepidus, to th 
Death of Anthony; which made Way fy 
Octavius's Abſolute Authority, and wa 


the laſt Step to the Imperial State. 


Containing the Space of Six Tears. 


3 Rꝰ ME now began to take Breath after fo 


many Domeſtick Broils, and Ofavins was re- 
ceiv'd at the City with a general Joy, the Senators 
met him at the Gates, and conducted him to the 
Capitol, folldw'd by all the People, crown'd with 
Garlands of Flowers ; where after he had given 
Thanks to the Gods, they waited on him to his Pa- 


as the gaining the Hearts and Inclinations of the 
People, and he much endeavour'd to reſtore the 
publick Peace of the City, which had of late been 
much diſturb'd by Thieves and Robbers. For that 
End he order'd Sabinus, with his Troops, to purſue 


and bring to Puniſhment all ſuch as might be found 


in Italy and Sicily, and likewiſe eſtabliſh'd at Rome 


ſome Companies for the Guard of the City. This | 


and many other Things he executed with ſuch great 
Diligence and Dexterity, that the Romans began to 
have an extraordinary Veneration for a Man who 
had ſuch a ſurprizing Underſtanding at ſo ſmall 


an Age. Some Cities of La proceeded even to the 


erecting Altars to him, eſpecially after one generous 
Act he did. Ile had among Pompey's Papers a great 
: „ Number 
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Number of Letters and Memoirs of the chief Sena- 
tors, enough to occaſion many new Diſturbances. 
Theſe he brought into the Forum, and before all the 
People threw em into the Fire, protEſting, That he 


there ſacrific d all his private Reſentments to the Good of the 


Common-wealth, and deſign d to give up his Authority as 
ſon as Anthony ſhould return from the Parthian Expedi- 
tion. The People applauded him beyond Example; 
and to ſhew that they ever deſit d to obey him, they 
choſe him Tribune for his Life; and by this they 
likewiſe thought to oblige him to quit the odious 
Dignity of Triumvir. Odtavius willingly accepted of 
the perpetual Tribuneſhip,but deferr'd the Suppreſſion 
of the Triumwvirate till Anthony's Return, and ſent Bi- 
hulus to communicate his Deſign to him; and after 
he had diſpos'd of the Government of the Provinces, 
he march'd againſt the Ih rians. | 

It was believ'd, that the Death of Pompey wou'd 
have eſtabliſh'd a Peace through all the World; eſpe- 
cially ſince Anthony and Octavius might in the Ex- 
tent and Riches of the Roman Empire, have found 
all chat cou'd be deſired for the ſatisfy ing their Am- 


| bition : But the ſecret Hatred between theſe two, 


which broke out upon all Publick Occaſions, now 
began to raiſe new Commotions in the Roman State. 
The Paſſion of Anthony for Cleopatra, and the extra- 
vagant Preſents of whole Provinces which he made 
her, ſerv'd Octavius for a plauſible Pretence to re- 
new the War, and free himſelf from a Competitor 
ſo formidable both for his Valour, and his Reputa- 
tion among the Soldiers. Anthony had now call'd 
Cleopatra into Syria, and there gave her all Phenicia, 
Celo-Syria, and Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, 
Arabia and Fudza ; which much diſpleas'd the Ro- 
man People, who daily publiſh'd ſcurrilous Diſcour- 
les of Anthony's Prodigality. Anthony being inform'd 
of theſe Libels by his Friends from Rome, immedi- 
ately publiſh'd an Apology , wherein he affirm'd, 
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That the Grandeur of the Roman Empire was never ſ 
conſpicuous for the Conqueſts made, as for the Liberality 


prattis d in beſtowing the conquer d Provinces : That tru 
Nobility was inlarg d and multiply d by the numerous Po. 


—— — — 


fterity that Sovereign Princes left in ſeveral Parts of the 


World ; and that was the Motive that induc'd Hercules, 
from whom he deriv'd his Birth, not to ſubje& himſelf 10 
the ſingle tye of one Wife, but to leave the Foundation of 
ſeveral Illuſtrious Races in all Parts, where he extended hit 


glorious Conqueſts. Theſe falſe Reaſonings, which were 


deſign'd to juſtifie his Paſſion, prov'd more injuri- 
ous to him, and made him appear odious to the 
Romans, who made Profeſſion of a much ſtricter 
Morality. 1 | 

Anthony beſides had march'd againſt the Parthians 
with a mighty Power, which made the Eaſt tremble, 


but with very ill Succeſs; for at the beginning 


the Enemy flew one of his Lieutenants , and en- 
tirely defeated two Legions, and even he himſelf 
was reduc'd to ſuch Extremities, that he often de- 
ſpair'd of his own Safety. At laſt, after the loſs of 
the fourth part of his Troops, and all his Baggage, 
he ſavd himſelf in Armenia, by the Advice of 4 
Roman who had been Priſoner among the Parthians 
ever ſince the Death of Craſſus. Tho' Anthony in 


this War behav'd himſelf with his uſual Bravery, 


yet the great Loſs and ſhameful Retreat of ſuch a 
General as he, who in all probability was once able 
to have conquer d his Enemies, extreamly diminiſh'd 
his former Reputation : And what was ſtill more 
diſadvantageous to him, was the general Belief that 


theſe Misfortunes were owing to his Paſſion for 


Cleepatra, which had caus'd him to take no Meaſures 
aright, but ſuch as ſhou'd haſten his Return to her. 
But what principally enrag'd the Romans, was, the 
taking Artabaxzus, King of Armenia, whom Anthony 
led in Triumph into Alexandria. This Rome cou'd 
by no means bear, that a Roman General ſhou'd 
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Chap. VI. The Mix'd State. 


impart ſuch a peculiar Honour to a Foreign Nation, 
and that ſhe ſhou'd be depriv'd of the Glory of in- 
ſulting over vanquiſh'd Kings, which for ſo many 
Years ſhe had enjoy'd. All theſe Faults of Anthony, 
Ceſar made advantage of, and above all exaggera- 
ted the little Value he had: for his Country: And 
when he found the People ſufficiently exaſperated 
zgainſt him, he reſolv'd to ſend Ovi to her Hul- 
band, that he might have a plauſible Pretence to 
declare War againit him, if he ſhou'd offer her the 
Affront of ſending her back without ſeeing her. 
Anthony was now at Leucopelis , between Tyre and 
Sidon, where he ſtaid with an Impatience he was 
not able to conceal, frequently leaving the Table to 
run to the Sea- ſide himſelf, to ſee if the Queen were 
coming. Ar laſt ſhe came with great Quantity of 
Cloathing for her Soldiers, and a vaſt Sum of 
Money: at leaſt Anthony gave her the Honour of 
it when he diſtributed ic. Almoſt at the ſame time 
Niger arriv'd from Octavia, who ſtaid at Athens, 
from whence ſhe ſent her Husband word that the 
had brought him Clothes and Arms, Horſes and 


S Preſents for his Officers, and 2000 choſen Soldiers 


well arm'd. This was very unwelcome News to 
Cleopatra, who fearing ſhe cou'd not prevail againſt 
ſo powerful a Rival when ſhe appear'd, immediate- 
ly feign'd a deep Melancholy, abitaining from Food 
to make her ſelf lean; and when ſhe was near An- 
thony, ſhe beheld him with languiſhing Eyes, and a 
deſpairing Countenance, like one beſides her ſelf 
with Love; ſhe let fall Tears in his Preſence, and 
turn'd away her Face, as if ſhe deſir'd to hide from 
him thoſe Marks of her Grief. "Theſe Artifices, to- 
gether with the ſmooth and cunning Flatreries of 
Cleopatra's Friends, prevail'd ſo much upon Anthony's 
Weakneſs, that they quite turn'd his Thoughts in 
tavour of his Miſtreſs. He broke off his honoura- 
ble Enterprize againſt the Parrbians, notwithſtand- 
BY ing 
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Daughter of that King; and after he had ſent to 


away with new Pleaſures and Delights by Cleopatra, 


The Roman Hiſtory, Book 11 Chap. 
ing all the Inftances of the King of Media, who Nor ſuch 
offer'd to joyn with him, and oppoſe that Peopl, I Death 
with his Cavalry accuſtom'd to their way of fight. I who ca! 


ing. He only contented himſelf to make a Match I Pendan 
between one of his Sons he had by Cleopatra, and a oh 


upper. 
Octavia, to return to Rome, he waited on Cleopatra to | 
e Egypt. 5 N II. 
flere Anthony began to ſhew himſelf more luxy. Action: 
rious and extravagant than ever, erecting a ſtately I made r 
Throne of Silver in the moſt publick Place in J. began 
leæandria, upon which were two Seats of Gold, one Never. 
for himſelf, and the other for Cleopatra. There 4. eile th 
thony dreſs d like Bacchus, and Cleopatra like Jſis, were oblige C 
ſeated ; and in the preſence of all the People he de. i 0K 


clar'd her Queen of Agypt, Cypras, Lydia, and Ages, 


Lower Syria, aſſociating with her Cæſario, the Son I another 
ſhe had by Fulius Ceſar. To the Children he had Il bre of 


by her he gave the Title of King of Kings; and for War. 


their Dominions, to Alexander the eldeſt he allotted I g*tbei 
Armenia, Media, and Parthia, which he pretended I ftill fu 
he wou'd conquer in a little time; and to Ptolemy 
the younger, Phænicia, Upper Syria, and Cilicia ; and 
all things were perform'd with the greateſt Pomp 
and Solemnity imaginable. Anthony was (till carry'd 


and the Delicacy and Profuſeneſs of their Treats ſtill 
daily encreas'd, till at laſt the Queen promis'd him 
upon a Wager to give him a Treat of 60000 Pound 
value of our Money. In this Treat was ſerv'd up 
a golden Cup with a very ſtrong diſſolving Vine- 
gar, in which Cleopatra put one of her Pendants, 
which was a Pearl of an ineſtimable value, and im- 
mediately drank it off. Plancus, who was to judge 
of the Wager, immediately ſecur'd the other Pen- 
dant which ſhe was then taking off, and gave judg: 
ment that ſhe had already won the Wager ; and 
Anthony himſelf was extreamly troubled for the Lob 
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Chap. VI. The Wed Stare. 


of ſuch a Jewel. The remaining Pearl, after the 

Death of Cleopatra, came into the hands of Cæſar, 

who caus'd it to be cut aſunder, and made it into two. 

Pendants for the Image of Venus, which he thought 

3 adorn d wth half of this prodigal Queen's 
upper. . 


II. Ovi was now much provok'd by Anthon)'s U. C: 
Actions, eſpecially at his affronting his Siſter, and 720. 


made report of all his Practices to the Senate, who. 
began to have a far leſs eſteem for Anthony than 
ever. Octavia us d her utmoſt Endeavours to recon- 
eile theſe two, alledging, That her Intereſt ought not to 
oblige Cæſar to declare himſelf Anthony's Enemy, fince 
it won d be a ſhameful thing to have it reported in future, 
Ages, that the Love of one Woman, and the Fealouſy of 
another, had caus d the two Governours of the greateſt Em- 
pire of the World to plunge it into the Miſeries of a Civil 
ar. Her great Generoſity, her mild Behaviour, to- 
gether wich the Love and Reſpect co her Husband, 
ſtill further incens'd the People againſt Anthony, for 
his ill Uſage of a Lady of that extraordinary Me- 
tit. Octavius, at laſt reſolv'd to declare War againſt 
Anthony, but defer'd for a while, being employ d all 
this Year againſt ſeveral People of Myricum; at which 
ſame time Anthony allo left «Egypt, and went into 
edt, where he enter'd into a League with that 
ing. | tank 1 | 5 1 
The following Year O#avius chiefly employed in 
Preparations againſt Anthony, who was now ſo ſenſi- 
ble of Octaviuss Deſigns, that he ſent to Rome to com- 
plain of O&avius's Conduct, alledging, That be bad 
2 upon Sicily, without affording bim a Share ; that 
be bad 79 Lepidus, and kept all bis Governments 
to bimſelf ; and that he bad divided all Italy among hs 
own Soldiers, and reſery'd nothing for bus in Alia. Octa- 
vius made anſwer to theſe Accuſations, Tbat Lepi- 
dus : Conduct bad oblig d ** to remove bim j I hat as for. 
6 . 
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the Conquſt he had made, Anthony ſhou'd have a Shay, 
when he bad divided Armenia which he had conquer d; 
and as for Anthony's Soldiers, that it was not likely tha 
they wound value a fem pitiful Lands in Italy, after thy 
hd conquer d all Media and the Empire of the Parthi. 
ans, by the mighty Exploits they Hddone in following thei 
General. Anthony was ſo inrag'd at this Jeer, that he 
order'd Canidius, who commanded his Army, to 
march without intermiſſion with 16 Legions to pal; 
over into Europe, and he himſelf with Cleopatra came 
to Epheſus, where his Lieutenants had gather'd to. 
gether 800 Veſſels, of which Cleopatra furniſh'd 200 
with 20000 Talents, and Proviſions for all his For. 
ces. Anthony, by the Advice of Domitius, refolv( 
to ſend back Clepatrs into AÆgypt till the War was 
ended; but ſhe fearing leſt Octavia ſhou'd take an 
Advantage of her Abſence, and make her Peace, by 
large Preſents gain'd Canidius to repreſent to Antho- 
ny a great Number of Inconveniences that her 
Departure wou'd occaſion; particularly, he depriving 
him of the Aſſiſtance ¶ the Fgptians, who were the be 
Part of bis Navy. Theſe Counſels, and her own 
cunning Inſinuations, ſo far prevail'd upon An. 


hony's deprav'd Temper, that he conſented to her | 


Stay. 

Anthony and Cleopatra went both to Samos, where, 
for Preparation for fo great an Enterprize, they be- 
gan with all the Diverſions and Pleaſures that cou'd 
be invented. Never were any Man's Cares ſo plea- 
ſantly divided as Antheny's; on one ſide all the King', 
Princes, and Potentates from Agypt to the Euxine 
Sea, and from Armenia to Ilhricum, had Orders to 
fend Arms, Proviſions and Soldiers to Samos, on 
the other, all the Comedians, Dancers, Muſicians, 
and Buffoons, were oblig'd to repair to this Ile : So 
that frequently when a Ship was thought to come 
laden with Soldiers, Arms and Ammunition, it 
prov'd to be full of Players, Scenes and Machines ; 

| an 
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and while all the reſt of the World was in extream 
Miſery and Deſolation, Joy and all kind of Pleaſure 
reign'd here, as if they had all made choice of this 
Place to retire to. But how Magnificent ſoever their 
Entertainments were, Anthony's Fear and Jealouſie 
had ſo ſower'd his Temper, that he began to ſuſpect 
Cleopatra her ſelf, and wou'd eat nothing without a 
Taſter. But Cleopatra by her dextrous Management, 
by ſeveral Inſtances ſoon let him fee, That he cu 
have no Guard againſt her Addreſs, were not her Heart 
intcreſs'd in his Preſervation; which made Anthony 
leave off his troubleſome Precautions, which he 
found uſeleſs againſt the Arts of a Woman, who 
cou'd ſo skilfully mingle inevitable Snares of Death 
among her Pleaſures. Every City of Anthony's Em- 
pire, had a Share in his Sacrifices, and ſent an Ox 
thither to be offer'd, and the Kings who accompa- 
ny'd him, contended who ſhou'd make the nobleſt 
Entertainments, ſo that it gave Occaſion to one 
to ask, What Repoycings they would make for a Victo- 
„, who made ſuch magniſicent Treats before a dangerous 
War ? Ts | | 
The Stay Anthony made at Samos was very favou- 
rable to Offavius, who cou'd make but ſmall Provi- 
ſion for War, by reaſon of the Diſcontents of all 
the Italian Cities, occafion'd by the ſevere Impoſiti- 
ons laid upon 'em, and augmented by the News of 
Anthony's Approach with ſuch formidable Forces. 
Bur when they ſaw that Anthony's Preparations ſerv d 
chiefly to fill che Publick Places and Theatres of Sa- 
mos, Octavius found Means to appeaſe em, and to put 
himſelf in a Poſture of diſputing the Empire with 
Forces equal to his Enemies. Still Anthony began to 
grow more odious to the Roman People, for having 
brought Cleopatra to Athens, and there honouring her 
beyond any Mortal before her, he ſent to Rome 
with Orders to Octavia to leave his Houſe, with all 
her Children. O#avia readily obey d thefe unjuſt 
Ee 2 Orders, 
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Orders, without murmuring, only lamenting her 
hard Fate, becawſe ſhe was made to ſerve for a Pretence ty 
a War, whoſe Conſequences muſt needs be fatal to her. Se- 


veral of Anthony's Friends not being able any longer 
to bear with his Diſorders, abandon'd him, and Oda. 
 vius having got Anthony's Will into his hands, found 


new matter to complain of to the Senate and People, 
which was Anthony's ordering, That if be dy'd in Rome, 
bis Body (hou d be carry d in Funeral Pomp through the prin- 
cipal Places of the City, and then ſent into Fgypt to Cleo- 
patra. To this a Report was added, That Anthony 
deſign d to give Rome to Cleopatra, if bis Arms wer 
Proſperous, and to transfer the Seat of the Empire into 
Agypt; fo that notwithſtanding all the Care of the 
more prudent ſort, and all their Endeavours to re- 
concile theſe two great Men, it plainly appear'd that 


nothing but the Sword cou'd decide the preſent Con- 


crover ly, 


HI. As ſoon as Octavius found himſelf in a good 
Condition to carry on the War, he publickly pro- 
claim'd it againſt Cleopatra, and diveſted 4nihony of 
his Authority, which he had in a manner already 
parted with in favour of that Princeſs. 
cree imply'd beſides, That Anthony was now no longer 
Mafer of his own Will, ſince Cleopatra, with her Philtres 
had taken away the uſe of his Reaſon; ſo that he was nit to 


| beeſfteem'd as a Perſon engag d in this War, which was ily 


manag d by Mardion ber Eunuch, and Iras and Charmia 
her M omen, who were all his Governours. All Anthony's 
Followers were invited over with great Promiſes of 
Rewards, but not declar'd Enemies, partly to pre- 
vent their growing deſperate, and partly to render 


Anthony more inexcufable in making War againſt 


his Country, only for the fake of an Agyptian Wo- 
man. The Forces of theſe two Generals were an- 


ſwerable to the Empire they contended for, one 


drawing all the Eaſt, and the other the /e/ 4 his 
arty. 
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Party. All the ſeveral Kings of Aa that were Al- 
lies of the Romans, follow'd the Fortune of Antbo- 
m; ſome by their Perſons, and others by their 
Troops alone; all which, with Anthony's Forces, 
composd an Army of 100000 Foot and 12000 
Horſe, and his Fleet conſiſted of 500 Ships of War, 
whereof many were of the largeſt Bulk. Oda vius 
in his Party had no Foreign Princes, and his Army 
amounted to no more than 80000 Foot, but was as 


ſtrong in Cavalry as his Enemies: In his Fleet were 


250 Veſſels, but all Light, better Mann'd, and more 
convenient than Anthony's. This Year, by reaſon 
of Anthony's recalling his Troops out of Media 
from the Protection of that Country, the Parthians 
20 Maſters of it, and Armenia was likewiſe 
loſt. | | 
The two great Men being now in readineſs for 
Action, they firſt began to ſhew their Hatred by re- 
flecting Letters; and when Octavius reproach'd An- 
thony with his Love to Cleopatra, and the Prodigality 
of his Feaſts, he, on the other ſide, put him in 
mind of the famous Feaſts of the Delve Gods, where he 
and his other Gueſts repreſented the Deities they ador d. To 
which he added, his prepoſterous Match with Livia, and 
bis infamous Divorce of Scribonia, for not bearing the 
Inſolence of that neu Miſtreſs ; and all the Roman La- 
dies that Ofavius had any great Familiarity with, 
were brought upon the Stage. He proceeded like- 
Wile to tax Ottavins with Cowardice at the Battels of 
Mutina and Sicily; whereupon Octavius wrote to 
him, That it was childiſh to fight any longer with the 
Pen, but if he wou'd approach at the head of his Army, 
be ſhou'd hawe Ports in Italy to land without moleſtation 
that He wou'd draw his Trocps ſo far from the Sea, that 
Anthony ſhou'd want no room for Encamping, and put- 
ting his Men in Battalia. To make return to this 
Bravade, Anthony, tho' he were much the older, 
challeng' d Ocawius ro fight a ſingle Combat, or. if be 
| E 
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pleas d, he ond give him Battel in the Plains of Phar- 
{1lia, where the great Cæſar and Pompey had formerly 
decided their fam us Differences. Anthony Was now at 


Adium, a Town on the Coaſts of Epirus, at the En- 


trance of the Gulph of Ambracia; and while he lay 
there without Action, Oftavius pals's over from 
Brunduſium, and ſurpriz d Toryne, a City nigh Adi 


um. This Exploit amaz'd Authony's Soldiers, becauſe 


his Legions were not yet arrivd ; but Cleopatra, to 
re-aſſume em, made flight of it, and in a jeſting 
Way ſaid, hat damage is it for Octavius to take the 
Scummer ? alluding to the Word Turyne, Which ſig- 
nifies a Scummer ; as if the Danger had been no 
greater than the taking of a Dinner. 


Anthony had brought all his Ships into the Gulf, | 


whicher Oda vius the next Day after the taking of 
Toryne came forward, and offer'd him Battel. Au. 
tbony's Veſlels were very ill Mann'd, however ho 
drew 'em into a fighting Poſture, with their Oars 
a-peck, as it he intended to bear down upon the E- 
nemy ; but Oc vins durſt not engage him in that 
narrow Pailage, and therefore ſtood off to Sea; 
the other retus'd to follow, but as he perfectly knew 
the Country thereabouts, he cut off the Water from 
Oc ads Camp on every lide, which much diſtreſs'd 


bis Army. Bur the Succels of Agrippa in taking Leuca- 


dia, Petras, and Corinth, about this time, much reviv'd 
the Soldiers, and likewiſe occation'd Amintas. Deictarus, 
and Denitius to go over to Octtawvins, To the latter 


of thete, 4rthmy, according to his natural Genero- 


tity, tent his People and all his Equipage, which 
io tenfibly touched Domitius, who was lick already, 
that he was not able to out-live the Grief of aban- 
doning a Man who thus by Kindneſs only had re- 
veng'd his Perfidiouſnels. In the mean time Cani- 


diu arrimd with the Legions, who now began to 
change his Mind concerning Cleopatra, deſiring An- 
bach, and po himſelf into Macedo- 
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Chap. VI. 


nia, where be might fight by Land with ſo much more Ad- 


| 3 g 
The Mid State. 


vantage, becauſe Dicomes King of the Getes, had promi- 
ſed him a powerful Aſſiſtance : He farther told Anthony, 
That it wou be a renouncing both Senſe and Reaſon to put 
a Victory to the Hazard of the Seas and Winds, which they 
were certain.of at Land, by the Valour and Experience of 
their General, who, to this Day, had kept up the Title of 
Invincible; and by the Hearts aud Courages of their Sol- 
diers, who had been try d in ſo many great Dangers. An- 
thony was much inclin'd to follow this Advice, but 
Clecpatra, whoſe Words were Oracles, byaſs'd him 
the other Way, and oblig'd him againſt his Will to 
hazard both his Empire and Life in a Sea-Fight; and 
this, only that ſhe might eſcape with more caſe, it 
Anthony ſhould loſe the Day. 

Anthony had now reſolv'd to fight by S-a, and 
while he was putting his Fleet in order of Battel, 
a brave old Soldier, all cover d with Scars, ſpoke 
thus to him aloud, My noble General, do you deſpije 
this good Sword, and this old Arm, which all my Wounds 
cou'd ne er yet weaken, that you ſhou d put your Confidence in 
brittle Boats and retten Hood? Leave the Mater to be 
Mgyptians and Phœnicians, People born and nurſt up in 
that Element, but leave us Romans to the firm Land, 
where we may boldly meet Death, and fail! like Men. An- 
tony anſwer'd nothing, only by the Motion of his 
Head ſeem'd to incourage him, tho' he himſelf was 
not well ſatisfy'd ; for when his Officers propos d 
taking away the Sails, he oppos'd it, alledging, That 
he wou'd have none of the Enemy eſcape. ' That Day, 
and the three following, the Sea was fo rough they 
cou'd not engage, but on the fifth, the two Fleets 
advanc'd towards each other in good Order. An- 
thony in his Brigantine went about encouraging his 
Men with the Remembrance of the many Victories 
they had gain'd under his Conduct, telling 'em beſides 


That the Largeneſs of their V. eſſels gaw? em O pportunity of 


Hing as firmly, and with as much Aſſurance as 0n ary 
| E. 2 4 Land; 
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Land; and that this Day as he expected the Empire of 


the World from their Valour, ſo they might expe# Reward; 
anſwerable to ſo noble a Conqueſt, Octavius on his ſide 
gave no leſs Hopes to his Soldiers, eſpecially ſince 
they ſeem'd fearful of the Enemy's Fleet; and 3. 
mong other things ſaid, The Enemy's Veſſels are laden 
indeed, but not mann d; and if they exceed us in Multi- 
tudes of Men, we ſurpaſs them in Number of Soldiers. Be 
therefore now, as ye have ever been, Conquerors ; to ſpeak 
more were to detain you from Victory, only call to mind 
your ancient Valour ; and remember that I am Cæſar, and 
o Romans. _ | I 210 

It was both a noble and a terrible Sight, to ſee 
the Shore on one ſide &erſpread with 200 ooo fight. 
ing Men. and the Sea cover'd on the other with an in- 
credible Number of Veſſels fiil'd with Soldiers. Nor 
was the Battel leſs remarkable, which began on both 
ſides with great Courage and Bravery, and ſo con- 
tinn'd for a conſiderable time; when Cleopatra, 
weary'd with Expectation, or overcome with Fear, 
unexpectedly tack d about, and fled towards Pelopon- 
neſus With ſixty Sail. And what was ſtill more ſur- 
prizing, Anthony himſelf, who had formerly ſhewn 
ſo many eminent Marks of his Valour, now forgot 
the Care of his Honour and Safety, and fled after 


her, playing the part of a cowardly Soldier, while 


each of his Soldiers perform'd the Office of a cou- 
rageous General. Thus Anthony abandon'd his Men 
that fo generouſly expos'd their Lives for his Inte- 
reſt; and getting into Cleopatra's Galley, he fat for 
a long time by himſelf in a confus'd melancholy 
Poſture, without ſo much as ſeeing the Queen, tho 
he bad follow'd her withour any apparent Reaſon 
but the Thoughts of her Abſence. The Battel, 
notwithſtanding, continu'd with great Obſtinacy 
till tive in the Evening, when Anthmy's Forces were 
partly conſtrain'd by the great Conduct of Agrippa, 
and partly perſuaded by the obliging Promiſes of 
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Ofavius, to ſubmit ; and herein Octaviuss Clemen- 
cy did much efface the Memory of the Battel of Phi- 
l;ppi, and the cruel Proſcriptions of the Triumwirare. 
The Conſequence of this Victory was very advanta- 
geous to Ottavins, for all Anthony's Land- forces, tho 
very firm and reſolute for ſome time, were in a little 
time after very willing to accept of ſuch Conditions 
as Ofavius offer d, and upon that all yielded to him, 
Odtavius generouſly ſparing all but a very ſmall Num- 
ber, who in a more particular manner were his de- 
clard Enemie. | 
Anthony now was Carry d away with melancholly 
Reflections and deſpairing Thoughts, and through 
Shame or Anger refus'd to fee Cleopatra for ſeveral 
Days together; till arriving at Tezarus, her Women 
ſo beſtirr'd themſelves, that they brought 'em to ſee 
one another, and to eat together. Here News was 
brought him by ſeveral of his Friends of the Defeat 
of his Fleet; but not ſuſpecting the Revolt of his 
Army, he wrote to Canidius to retreat through Ma- 
cedonia, and return to Aſa, and took what Care he 
cou'd for the ſafety of his Friends that were about 
him, offeringꝰ em what Money he had, and command- 
ing em to leave him. After this he retir d to Africk, 
from whence he ſent Cleopatra into egypr, and re- 
main'd almoſt alone, without any other Company 
than Ariſtocrates and Lucilius; one a Greek,and the o- 
ther a Roman, both excellent Orators. Here Anthony 
heard of the Revolt of his Land- Forces, which put him 
into ſuch a violent Rage and Deſpair,that he attempt- 
ed to kill himſelf ; but was hinder'd from that fatal 
Reſolution by the Prayers and Remonſtrances of his 
Friends, who perſuaded him to return to Alexandria, 
where he found Cleopatra about an Enterprize that 
wellſhew'd the Greatneſs of her Spirit. This Queen 
had drawn her Galleys upon Carriages for 100 Mile 
over that Neck of Land which joins A/ to Africa, 
to the Red-Sea ; where ſne deſigu d ro embark 175 
. A 
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ſelf with all her "Treaſure, and her choiceſt Friend 
ö 55 


and plant her ſelf in ſome remote part of the 


World. But the Arabians fo f 
don that Deſign, and e N wy 1 
Y fortifie the Avenues of her Kitigdot which » 1 
g ey difficult Acceſs. Anthony's Behaviour der 
2 8 RY ſhewing nothing but a ſhameful Weak 
mended; unn'd all Company, and built a Houſe 
_— aros, where he ſhut himſelf up witho ; 
—_; riends or Domeſticks, to imitate Timon 8 
1 0 1 for 3 no leſs Reaſon to hate Mankind * 
” 7 N eing betray d by thoſe whem he had oy 
4 gd. But he cou'd not long force his wks, 
emper ; and therefore, as Debauching is a 5. 


Relief to People of his Humour, he quitted his 


Cell in a little time, and apply'd himſelf wholly 


to Feaſting and I 
: UXUTY, an > + 
traVagaicics. y, and many forts of Ex. 


IV. Oftavins was 1 

| avVius was now in Hay, whither he 

_ OY Letters, after he had poſit 
8 obs Winter in Athen,, and the other at Sa 
_ e SOD 01 his Return into Italy was the 
_ one NA which he had ſent to Brun- 
lulium * ictory, who, after their uf 
ſtom, had demanded their Rewards and > rp 85 


cl ö ; 
1arge, Oftavins ſtay'd at Brunduſium but a ſhort 


time ile d hj 
2 ny by ara pens d n Soldiers, and gave 
Ul NCcelt rs; after which with hi | 
: Sh z alter WNIC lis Fleet h 
ode age Syria, while his Army march'd along the 
N 5 WP attack egypt on the other ſide. 
ang 1255 0 Nt _ to the Romans, came 
1 of their Obedience; 
A | e; and none a 
5 of or 3 than Hered King of 74 A 
as far as Rhodes to lay his Cre Wi 
lr ay his Crown at Offa- 
UII 5 g 1 4 ny 
os hay 260 ofter'd him both his Perſon and his 
145 bY is Prince was one of Anthony's greateſt 
jends, and for that Reaſon | 0 11 
alon he had fo little Hopes 
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of the Succeſs of his Voyage, that in purſuance of 
his Natural Bent to Cruelty, he left Order with two 
of his Confidents to put his Wife Mariamne to 
Death, whom he paſhonately lov'd, in cafe he 
ſhou'd miſcarry. This Secret was reveal'd to Mari- 
amne by one of his Inſtruments ; and Herod being 
reproach'd with it at his Return, causd the Death 
of this unfortunate Princeſs, who for her admirable 
Beauty, and her noble Race from that of the Mac- 
cabees, deſerv'd a better Fate. Octavia, to give a 
famous Inſtance of his Clemency, pardon d Herod, 
gave him his Crown, and receiv d him into Favour 
but wou'd not {pare Alea as the Syrian, who had been 
Anthony's greateſt Flatterer, and afterwards a moſt 
perſidious Tray tor to him. a 

Anthony and Cleopatra ſeeing themſelves abandon'd 
by all their Allies, reſolv'd at laſt to fend Euphronius, 
their Children's Tutor, to make ſome Propoſals to 
Ottavius. Cleopatra privately ſent a Golden Crown 
and Sceptre, with a Royal Seat, to Otfawins, asking 
the Kingdom of Agypt for her Children; and 
Anh ny only defired he might live as a private Man 
at Athens, if Octadius was not willing he ſhou'd tar- 
ry fill in Agypt. He abſolutely rejected Anthony's 
Propoſitions, but ſent to Cleopatra, That there was no 
manner of Favour which ſhe might not reaſonably expeòt, 
if ſhe 2wou'd either put Anthony %% Death, or Baniſh 
lim. With this Anſwer Euphronius return'd, and 
with him Thyreas, a Freed-Man of Octavius's, a Per- 
lon very cunning, and fit to manage any Intrigue ; 
who coming with a Meſſage from a young Emperor 
to an ambitious Princeſs, poſſeſs'd with a mighty 
Opinion of her own Charms, had no difficult Ac- 
cels to her. But theſe ſecret Conferences be- 
tween Cleopatra and him, and the Honours ihe did 
him, threw Anthony into ſuch a furious Paſſion of 
Jealouſie, that he immediately order d him to be 
cruelly ſcourg'd, and in that condition ſent 2 

Oct a= 
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Octavius with Letters, Tat he had cheſtix d Thyrey 


for inſulting over him at a time when his bad Fortune jul 
put bim into an ill Humour; but if this Proceeding offendil 
him, he had his Freed-man Hipparchus by him, whm 
he might uſe after the ſame manner, and ſo be upon equal 
Terms : Which was a pleaſant way of being revenge 
upon Hipparcbus, the firſt of Anthony's Freed-menthat 
went over to Ceſar. Cleopatra omitted nothing to 
clear Anthony's Mind of Jealouſy and Suſpicion ; ſhe 
redoubled her Fondneſs and Careſſes, and when her 
Birth-day came, ſhe kept it as was ſuitable to their 
deplorable Condition; but Anthony's was obſetyd 
with great Splendor and Magnificence, ſo that all the 
Guelts were enrich'd by the noble Preſents the made 
upon his account. | 
In the mean time Ofawirns having gather'd all his 
Forces together, ſurpriz'd the City of Pelufium, which 
was ſurrender'd to him by Seleucus; and it was im- 
mediately reported, that this Governour had done 
it by Cleopatra's Order; but ſhe, to clear her ſelſ, 
delivered up his Wife and Children into Antbe- 


ny's hands. Near the Temple of Is ſhe had built 


a ſtately Building, deſign'd for a Sepulchre. Into 
this Place ſhe remov'd all her Treaſure, as Gold, 
Silver, Jewels, and other ſuch valuable things, and 
fnlld it beſides with Torches, Paggots, Tow, and 
other combuſtible matter; ſo that Ofavins was 
much afraid leſt out of Deſpair ſhe ſhould burn her 
felf in it, with all thoſe vaſt Riches. Therefore 


While he was marching towards Alexandria, he omit- 


red no occaſion of giving her Aſſurance of his Re- 


ſpe& and kind Ulage. The nigh approach of fo 


iormidable a Rival, began once more to rouze up 
Anthony, and reviv'd all thoſe Sparks of Greatnels 
and Generolity in his Breaſt that ſeem'd to have been 
wholly extinet. Anthony now knew that he had no 
Hopes but of dying lixe a Roman, and this he fully 
rclolvd upon: 80 he rally'd all the Troops he wad 
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made a brave Sa'ley upon Ofaviw's Horſe, and beat 
em into their Camp, which he put into Diſorder ; 
nor did Anthony ever ſhew more Courage and Con- 
duct than now. Upon this Victory, Anthony enter'd 
Alexandria as in Triumph, and went all arm'd to 
Cleopatra, to bring her the good News of his Succeſs, 
reſenting one of his Knights to her, who had behav'd 
himſelf bravely in the Fight. The Queen rewarded 


his Valour with an Armeur of Gold, but that very 


Night, this ungrateful Wretch went over to Ocfavius, 
which dangerous Example much troubled Anthony. 
He try'd to provoke Octaviuss Temper, and chal- 
eng d him to a ſingle Combat; but was coldly an- 
ſwer d, That Anthony had ways enow to die withcut 
ſeeking that, 5 ; 7 

Anthony now finding his Affairs in a dangerous 
Condition, reſolv'd to make the laſt Puſh both by 
Sea and Land, with a full deſign to conquer ho- 
nourably or die bravely. He order'd his People to 
treat him chearfully, and fill him his Wine plenti- 
fully ; Perhaps, ſaid he, this may be the laſt Service you 
can do, for to morrow you may have another Maſter, 
while I lie extended upon the Ground, deſpis 4 by all Man- 
lind. Finding his Friends much mov'd at this ſor- 
rowful Diſcourſe, he added, However, I will not do 
you ſo great an Injury as to lead ye where Death is more 
certain than Viftory. At the dead of Night, when 
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the whole City was in a deep Silence, on a ſud- 


den was heard a dreadful Noiſe of Voices, Inſtru- 
ments, and Cries, like thoſe of Bacchanals, which 
paſs'd thro' Alexandria, and went out of the Gate 
that look'd towards the Enemies Camp, as Plutarch 
relates it. At break of Day, Anthory poſted thoſe 
few Troops he had remaining, upon the riling 
Ground nigh the Town , from whence he ſent 
Orders to his Gallies to engage the Enemy. They 
advanc'd in Order of Battel ; but as ſoon as Antho- 


ys Ships approach'd the other, the Soldiers all held 


down 
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down their Arms and ſaluted O&2vins's ; who re. 
turning the Salute, both Fleets joyn'd and ſtood 
over-againſt the City, All his Cavalry ſeeing this 
left him, and went over to Octaviuss Camp, hi 
Infantry being forc'd preſently to yield. 

This unfortunate General, abandon'd thus by hi 
Men, and finding he cou'd not die with Glory in 
the Field, return'd back to Alexandria, overcome 
with a dreadiul Rage and Fury, running and cry. 
ing out, That Cleopatra had betray'd him, when he 
had ruin d all his Fortunes for her Sake alone! The 
Queen hearing of this, in a great Fright retir'd to 
her Monument, ſecur'd the Doors, and let down 
the Port-cullis; and then made a Report to be ſpread, 
that ſhe was dead, which was ſoon brought to A 
thony: This fad and ſudden News recall'd all that 
Love and Tenderneſs he had for this Princeſs ; 0 
wretched Anthony, cry d he, Hhat haſt thou herein 
this World, when Fate has ſnatch d the only Thing for 
which thou cou d{# endure to live ? Then retiring to his 
Cabinet, he laid aſide his Armour, and renew'd his 
Complaints; O Cleopatra, ſaid he, our Separation i 
not my greatiſt Grief, for we ſhall meet again; but what 
affiicts me moſt, is, that I, who have commanded ſo many 
gallant Men, jhou d be out- done by a Woman in Courage, 
Immediately he call'd Eros, the moſt faithful of his 
Freed-Men, whom he had engag'd by Oath to 
kill him when he ſhould think it neceſſary, and 
now bad him perform his Promiſe. Eros drew out 
his Sword, as if he delign'd to perform that fatal 
Duty; and turning aſide, gave himſelf a Wound, 


which threw him dead at his Maſter's Feet. Dear | 


Eros, cry'd he, I thank thee for teaching me to do what 
T cught my ſelf; and upon that he thruſt himſelf into 
the Belly, and fell backwards upon his Bed. Tho 
the Wound was Mortal, yet the Blood ſtopping, 
he came to himſelf, and moit earneſtly begg'd of 
his Friends to diſpatch him; but they all fled from 

him 
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him, leaving him in a miſerable Condition, tofling 
ind ſtrugling with the Anguiſh of his Pain, whiltt. 
Diomedes came to carry him to Cleopatra. 


Anthony underſtanding Cleopatra yet liv'd, begg'd 
and intreated in the moſt moving Manner in the 
World to be carry'd to her; and with much diffi- 
culty and pain they lifred him up to the Door of 
the Monument. Cleopatra, having only her two 
Women durſt not open the Door, but let down 
Cords from the Window. All the People of Alex- 
andria were preſent at this fad Spectacle, and no- 
thing appear'd ſo lamentable as to ſee this great Man, 
renown'd for ſo many Conqueſts and Victories, bath'd 
in his Blood, and juſt expiring, holding out his 
Hands to Cleopatra, and faintly endeavouring to raiſe 
himſelf; and to ſee this famous Queen ſtriving, with 
her Body juſt out of the Window, with the feeble 
Aſſiſtance of her Women, to pull him up, the Peo- 
ple all the time ſeeming to aſſiſt her with their Cries 
and Tears. When after much Pain ſhe had drawn 
him up, ſhe embrac'd him, and laid him gently up- 
on her Bed, tearing all her Cloaths in a moſt vio- 


ling Anthony ber Lord, her Husband, her Emperor ! and 
tho her own Misfortunes were very great and aſto- 
niſhing, yet ſhe forgot them all at the ſight of this 
deplorable Object. Antbony begg'd of her to mode- 
rate ber Grief and Tranſports, and ask d for ſome Wine, 
either becauſe he was thirſty, or becauſe he thought 
it wou'd ſoon end him. After he had drank, he 
exhorted Cleopatra to endeavour to ſave her Life if ſhe 
cou d do it with Honour, and for that End Proculus won 'd 
be ber beſt Friend in Czlar's Camp; that ſhe wou'd not too 
deeply reflect upon the cruel Turn of Fortune which be felt 
in his laſt days, but rather think what Glory and Renown 
be had lid d in, famous for ſo many noble Victories, Tri- 
umphs and Dignities ; and that after be had been the firſt 

| Man 
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Man of the World, and the moſt Iluſtrious of all the Ro- 
mans, be was at laſt overcome by a Roman, 


At the finiſhing of this Diſcourſe, Anthony expi- 
red, in the 53d Yearof his Age; a Perſon of ax 
great Spirit and Valour as any among the Roman: 
ſince the Death of Julius Cæiʒuar; yet ſoften'd, over. 


come, and entirely ruin'd by a Woman. His Death 


put an end to all the Civil Wars, and gave O#aviu 
Opportunity to make his Fortunes as he pleas d; and 


from this Period many Hiſtorians date his Reign; 


others three Years after; and ſome from Fulins Ce- 


| far's Death. This hapned in the 724th Year of the 


City, the 3d of the 187th Olympiad, and the 13th 
of the Second Triumvirate, about 14 Years after 


Fulins Czſar's Death, and 28 before our Saviour's 
Nativity. 


CHAP. VI. 
From the Death of Anthony, to the perfect 
Settlement of the Empire by Octavius; 
which finiſh d all Diſturbances j and brouz\t 
Rome to its utmoſt Glory. 


Containing the Space of about Three Tears. 


I. ' orgy ſhew'd great Satisfaction at his Succels | 


and Fortune ; yet when Anthony's bloody 
Sword was brought to him, the Sight of it oblig 


him to retire into his Tent, wher? he cou'd not fe- 
train from Tears, when he reflected upon the deplo- 
rable End of a Perſon ſo eminent both for Birth 
and Valour, and one with whom he had nr” 
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ſo ſtrict a Friendſhip and Alliance. He call'd his 
Friends in, to whom he declar'd, That be had contri- 
buted nothing to the Owerthrow of Anthony, through any 
Hatred or Ambition; ſhe wing em the Copies of the 
Letters he had writ to him, which contain d nothing 
but juſt and reaſonable Propoſals, and Anthony's An- 
ſwers full of Paſſion and Diſdain. After this he 
ſent Proculus to employ his utmoſt Addreſs to ſeize 
upon Cleopatra, extreamly deſiring to fave her Trea- 
ſure, but more eſpecially to grace his Triumph with 
this Queen, who had ſo long triumph'd over the. Ro- 
nan Commanders. Cleopatra refus'd Proculus Entrance, 
but through the Door demanded <£gypr for her Chil- 
dren ; which caus'd Proculus, after obſerving the Ave- 
nues of the Monument, to return to OfFavius, who 
the ſame Inſtant ſent Gallus with him to make her 
new Propoſitions. While Gallus was diſcourſing with 
Cleopatra below, Proculus with two others enter'd by 
the Window at which Anthony had been drawn up ; 
which one of her Women perceiving, preſently 
ſhreek'd out, Mretebed Princeſs thou art taken alive! 
Upon which Cleopatra turn'd quick, and drew out 


ber Dagger to ſtab her ſelf; but Proculus caught hold 


of her, ſaying, Madam, will you at once inſure your ſelf 
and Cæſar, in depriving him of the moſt Tluſtrious Teſt i- 
mony he can give of his Generoſity ; and make the beſt and 
gentleſt Prince in the World paſs for Cruel and Barbarous 2 
Whereupon he diſarm'd her, ſearch'd her leſt any 
Poiſon thou'd be conceal'd about her; and after he 
tad ſecur'd her, he return'd to Octavius with this 
joyful News. C 
Octavius was extreamly ſatisfy'd to find this haugh- 
ty Queen at his Diſpoſal, who before had lifted the 
Crown of Apt above the Empire of the Romans. 
He firſt commanded Epapbroditus to Guard her with 
the greateſt Care, and yet to ſerve her like a Queen; 
after which he made his Entrance into * 
| alter 
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after a ſolemn and pompous Manner. The Mae. 
ſty of Oclavius follow'd by ſo many, arm'd Soldier, 
who breath'd nothing but Deſtruction, drove the 
e/Zoyptians into great Fears and Apprehenſions, im. 
ploring his Mercy upon their Knees. Octavius told 
'em, He pardon'd em for the ſake of their illuſtrins 


Founder Alexander, for the extraordinary Beauty of the 


City, and for hu great Eſteem he had for Arrius their 
Fellow-Citizen and Philoſopher. Several Kings, Prin. 


ces and Roman Senators begg'd of him the Body of 


Anthony, to pay their laſt Reſpects to him, but he 


wou'd not deprive Cleopatra of a Satisfaction fo dear 


to her; and more than that, he took Care to fur. 


niſh her with what was needful for the Pomp of 
the Funeral, which ſhe ſolemnized with extraordi- 
nary Magnificence. Octavius took further Care that 
nothing ſhou'd occaſion the Encreaſe of Cleopatra's 
Afflictions; but the Greatneſs of her Soul, and the 
Nobleneſs of her Courage, made the Loſs of her 
Liberty inſupportable to her. Her exceſſive Melan- 
choly, and the many Blows ſhe had given her 
Breaſts, put herinto a flow Feaver, which gave her 


great Hopes of ending her Sorrows, and her Lite | 
She had beſides reſolved to abſtain 


in a ſhort time. 
from Eating, if her Phyſician had not diſcovered 
this Secret ſhe had truſted him with to O#avin, 
who immediately threatned to put her Children all 
to Death, if ſhe perſiſted in her Obſtinacy : This 
was the only thing ſhe could be ſenſible of, and the 
Thoughts of this caus'd her to comply, and receive 
whatever they preſcrib'd her, 

After this, Ocavias reſolv d to viſit Cleopatra, and 
by his Civilities give her freſh Aſſurance of his Fa- 
vour, He found her upon a plain Bed, and as ſoon 
as ſhe perceiv'd him, ſhe roſe in her Shift co throw 


her ſelf at his Feet, with her Hair in diſorder, her 


Face torn, her Breaſts bruis'd, her Eyes red with 
weep: 
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weeping, and her Voice weak and trembling ; all 
which Accidents cou'd not deface the Brightneſs of 


her Eyes, nor the Charming Air of her Face. Octa- 


vius Civily lifted her up, and ſat down by her, and 
immediately ſhe enter'd upon the juſtifying her 
Conduct; but when her Art and Skill fail'd her 
againſt manifeſt Proofs, ſhe turn'd her Diſcourſe in- 
to humble Supplications, and deliver'd him an In- 
ventory of all her Treaſure and Jewels. Seleucus her 


Treaſurer accuſing her of concealing ſeveral things, 


Cleopatra, in a great Rage, threw her ſelf out of hec 
Bed, dragg'd him by the Hair, and beat him ſe- 
verely ; which ſome think was only a Pretence of 
ſewing Octavius her beautiful Shape and Body, 


which ſhe had too great a Confidence in. Howe- 


ver Octavius only (mil'd at this Action, and led the 
Queen to her Bed. O Cæſar cry'd ſhe, after the 
Honour of Viſiting me in this miſerable Condition, is it 
not cruel and barbarous, that a vile Slave ſhou'd accuſe me 


of laying aſide a few Trefles ; alas, not to adorn my ſelf, 


but to preſent em to Livia and Octavia, that their gene- 
rous Interceſſion may in ſome meaſure procure your Fa- 


| vour? This Diſcourſe gave great Satisfaction to Otta= 


vius, imagining it imply'd a Deſire ſhe had of liv- 
ing; and thereupon he aſſur'd her, She might keep 
her Fewels, and that he ound uſe her more generouſly than 
ſe cou d reaſonably hope for; and fo retir d, much ſa- 


tified with his Succeſs, having, as he ſuppos d, over- 


reach'd her. 
Cleopatra being ſoon after inform'd by Dolabella, 
one of Otaviuss Favourites, and her Admirer, that 
Octavius had reſolv d within three Days to ſend her 
and her Children away, earneſtly begg'd of Ocfavi- 
#: to ſuffer her firſt to pay her laſt Oblations to the 
Memory of Anthony, which he granted her. Where- 


upon ſhe was carry'd to the ſtately Sepulcher where 


two 


2 Wo- 


Anthony was laid; and only attended by her 
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Women, ſhe fell upon her Knees, embrac'd hi 
Tomb with extreme Grief and Paſſion; and after 
a Flood of Tears, ſhe cry'd, My deareſt Lord, I wa 
a Queen and wore: no Chains when 1 firſt plac d thee in 
this Monument, but now I pay my Duties. I'm Furtunt, 


Slave; my ſerwile Body is reſerv'd to grace the Triumph 


of thy Foes, on which I dare not ſo much as print the 
Marks of my Grief. Tb Tears, theſe Pang, of Griff 
are the laſt Tokens of the Lowe and Duty of thy Cleo- 
patra, 2:ho now muſt be fore d far from thee : No Chance 


cou d ſeparate us while living, but our cruel Deſtiny wil 


part is in our Deaths : And as by a ſtrange Tum of 
Fate AÆgypt has afforded thee @ Tomb, ſo Rome wil 
me, the only Courteſie I ſhall receive from thy Country: 
Yet I hipe the Heavenly Powers that guard your happy 
Abode, (for ours bade betray d us) will ſtem the Con- 
queror s Pride, and ſuffer him not to triumph over thee in 
my Perſon. Hide me therefore here, and receive me into th 
Tomb ; for among «ll my bitter Griefs and heavy Afiicti 
ons, none e er preſs d my Soul ſo hard as living thus long 
Without thee. | | 
Upon the finiſhing of theſe ſad Lamentations, 
ſhe crown'd the Tomb with Garlands and Flowers, 
embracing it as if ſhe deſign'd to grow to it, till 
her Women took her from thence to a Bath ; after 
which the attir'd her ſelf after a moſt gorgeous 
Manner, and eat as ſumptuouſly as ſhe cou'd. After 


Dinner ſhe clear'd the Room of all except Fs and 


Charmia ; and having procur'd an Aſp to be ſecretly 
brought in among Figs, Grapes, and Flowers , ſhe 


apply'd it co her Arm; juſt before which ſhe ſent a 
Letter to Ocfawins, wherein the moſt paſſionately com- 


plain'd of her hard Fate, and very earneſtly beſeech'd 
him, That it might be permitted her to be buried in the ſame 
Tomb with Anthony. Oc:avius in all haſte ſent ſome 
Meſſengers, who ſound her dead upon a Golden 
Bed, adorn'd with her Royal Robes, in Poſture of 
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one alleep, with ITras alſo dead at her Feet, and 
Charmia juſt breathing, and placing her Diadem 
right. One of the Meilengers very angrily ask'd, 
I this well done Charmia ? Extreamly well, reply 'd ſhe, 


and becoming a Princeſs deſcended from ſo noble a Race of . 


Monarchs; at which ſhe expir'd at her Miſtreſſes 
Feet. Octavlus was extreamly troubl'd at Cleoparra's 
Death, as being depriv'd df the nobleſt Ornament 
of his Triumph: However, he cou'd not but admire 
the greatneſs of her Courage, who notwithſtanding 
the Weakneſs of her Sex, preferr'd Death before 
the Joſs of her Liberty, or the Appearing below her 
Quality. He order'd her a Magnificent Funeral, 
laying her Body by Anthony's, according to her De- 
fire; and her Women were interr'd with conſide- 
rable Pomp in Memory of their Fidelity. She was 
then thirty eight Years of Age, having reign'd 
twenty two, twelve whereof ſhe paſs'd with Antho- 
1); and her Death put an End to the Agyptian 
Kingdom, which had flouriſh'd for many Ages. 
Her Son Cæſario, which ſhe had by Julius Ceſar, 
was ſhortly after ſlain by Ofavius's Orders, who was 
told by Arrius the Philoſopher, That many Cæſars 
were of dangerous Conſequence. egypt Was now in- 
tirely reduce d into a Province, and Ocfaviu, caus d his 
Soldiers to cleanſe the Chanels of the Nie, which 
much improv d the Fertility of the Soil: And ſince 
this Kingdom much enlarg'd the Roman Dominions, 
eſpecially as to Riches, and his entire Victories 
brought Peace to the Roman State, at his Return he 
was receiv'd at Rome with an univerſal Joy and Satiſ- 
faction, as a Perſon who had put an End to the 
Miſeries and Calamities in the greateſt part of the 


World. He triumph'd three Days; for Ihrium, 


for the Bartel of 4&#ium, and the Conqueſt of A. 
yt, with extraordinary Splendor and Magnificence : 
all which were attended we a happy ſhutting 4: 
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Cunning of an exquiſite Politician. 
himſelf of Anthony's Adherents was his firſt and prin» 
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the Temple of Janus, which had ſtood open 20 
Years. | EY | 


II. O&avins Ceſar now finding himſelf Lord and 
Governour of the Roman Empire, partly by the Au. 
thority with which the People had at ſeveral times 
inveſted him, and partly by the Ruine of his Ene- 
mies; after this reſolv'd to exerciſe all the Cle. 
mency of a ſweet-temper'd Prince, and all the 


To aſſure 


cipal Care, to which End he publickly reported, 


that he had burnt all Anthony's Letters and Papers, 


without reading them ; well knowing, that as lon 
as any thought themſelves ſuſpected Adverſaries, 
they wou'd never ſhew:themſz]ves real Friends. To 
the Senators and Magiſtrates he made ſumptuous 
Feaſts and Treats; to the Plebeians and Common 
Sort he exhibited magnificent Shows and Plays; 
and both he entertain'd wich ſuch Variety of Plea- 
ſures, as might reaſonably baniſh their Sorrows for 
the old Proſcription, and remove their Fears of a new, 


With great Wiſdom and Dexterity he regulated ma- 


ny Abuſes and Corruptions in the State; and tho 
he wou'd not give up the leaſt part of his Authori- 
ty, yet he exercis'd it with that Diſcretion and Mo- 
deration, that the Common- wealth was more hap- 
py under his Government, than when it enjoy'd all 
its Privileges. He allow'd the People all their due 
Liberties, only retrench'd the Liberty of making 
Factions and Ditſentions in the State, and to the Se- 


nate he reſtor'd their antient Splendour, but baniſh'd - 


their late Corruption: He contented himſelf with a 
moderate Power, which wou'd not afford him the 
Freedom of doing Ill; but he made it abſolute, 
when it impos d upon others the Neceſſity of doing 
Well. So that the People were not leſs free, but in 
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Matters of Sedition ; nor the Senate leſs powerful, 
but in Matters of Injuſtice; and the Romans feem'd 
to have loſt nothing of the Happineſs that Liberty 
might produce, but only the Misfortunes it might 
occaſion. 

Odavius having eſtabliſh'd ſo good an Order, found 
himſelf extreamly embarraſs d with various Thoughts 
and Opinions, and long conſider'd with himſelf, 
whether he ought to retain the Government of the 
Empire, or reſtore the People to their firſt Liberty. 
The eminent Examples of Slla and Julius Ce{ar 
put him to many Doubts and Scruples, when he 
conſider'd that the former, who had voluntarily 
quitted his Authority, dy'd peaceably in the midſt 
of his Enemies; and the latter, for retaining of it, 
was aſſaſſinated by his moſt intimate Friends. But 
then he conſider'd on the other ſide, that the Com- 
mon-wealth had been fo extreamly harraſs'd and 
broken by violent Factions and Civil Wars, that 
the Yoke wou'd prove their greateſt Relief, eſpeci- 
ally as he wou'd manage it. He found likewiſe that 
the People of Rome had loſt moſt of their ancient 
Vigour and Deſire of Liberty, and the Senate as 
much of its ancient Firmneſs and Reſolution ; and 
that there were ſuch numerous Corruptions and ſuch 
dangerous Diſtempers in the State, that nothing but 
a Change cou'd cure or correct em. As he conſi- 
der'd that both Senate and People never wanted a 
Head ſo much as at preſent, the Advantage of which 
they were in this ſhort time ſenſible of, ſo theſe 
Conſiderations gave him great Hopes,. and almoſt 
as great Reſolutions. However, this moſt wary 
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Prince thought it highly neceſſary for his own Secu- 


rity to conſult his two intimate Friends Agrippa and 
Mecænas, the former moſt famous for his Courage 
and Valour, and the latter for his great natural En- 
dowments. Otfavius "rg theſe two into his gy 
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ſet, ask d their Advice, telling em among other 
things, That they were bis Friends, therefore be had made 
'em bis Fudges, as Men that were able to ſpeak Sound), 
and willing to ſpeak Freely : That be knew 'em to have 4 
greater Care of his Honour than his Profit, but more of thy 
Common-wealth than of beth. + | 
Agrippa return d the firſt Anſwer to this purpoſe: 
You may well admire, my generous Lord, that I, who am 
certain of an uncommon Promotion under your Empire, 
ſhou'd adviſe you to a private Retirement; but ſince l 
eſteem your H. nour above my own Profit, and the Publick 
Good before my particular Preferment, I am ſure you vill 
pardon me You have now gloriouſly finiſh'd the Civil Mari, 
and brought an honourable Peace to your Country ; but what 
will the Advantage be, without a Reſtoration of that Liber- 


ty for which thoſe Wars were begun? Or what benefit can 


the People reap from ſo noble a Victory, if it be us only 
as an Inſtrument for their greater Slavery? A Ward ſo 
odiors to the Roman Nation, that whenever that has 
jeem'd to have been aim d at by any Perſon, no Vertues 
cou d ſhield him, no Merits protect him, no Services ſe- 
cure him from the Rage of the People; no, not thoſe of your 
great Father Julius: And can you hope 10 eſcape ? But 
jay, That the Divine Power ſhou'd ſo protect you as to out- 
five ſuch Dangers, ond you alſo out-live your Glo- 
ries? Are you willing that Poſterity ſhou'd brand you with 
Tyranny and perbaps with Baſeneſs, in curbing and put- 
ting a ſtop to the Fame and Grandeur of your Country * 


A Country WHICD Pa gain d all its Renown and Reputation, 


and owes all its great and glorious Adts to a Government 
quite contrary to what you ſeem inclin'd; and a Govern- 
went under 2hich other Nations have generally been moſt 
proſperous and flouriſhing, Therefore your generoſity ſhou'd 
lead you to ſet j our Country free, and ſince you are already 
Maſter of the Worlds Forces, and without Rival in the 
Empire, and have both Senate and People at your Mercy ; 
0 do it now would flrike all Detraction dumb, and make 
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Mecænas on the other ſide declar'd bis Thoughts 


after this manner: Be not deceiv d, moſt noble Prince, 


with the ſpecious Shew of Words and Names; but ſince 


juſt Heaven has ordain'd you a Father, as well as 4 Maſter 


of yeur Country, rather hearken to ber real Wants and Ne- 
ceſſuties, than to the fallacious Clamcurs of the Rabble, who 
like Children cry for what woy'd prove their Ruine. Our 
Republic is 4 Ship fraught with Multitudes of warious 
Nations, and deſtitute of a Pilot, which for many Years 
has been miſerably toſsd and ſhatter d, and is now ready 
to be caſt away, without your relieving Hand to ſave it. 


In former times indeed this thriving Empire did not ſeem 


to want a Monarch]; but it #now grown too vaſt and un- 
weildy, to ſubſiſt without one. Formerly the ſtricktneſs of 
the Roman Diſcipline and Morality, and the Fears of 
rival Nations kept the Commonwealth from ſinking: Yet 
in thoſe pure Times, what Commotions in State, what Re- 
volutions in Government, what Diviſiuns and Diſtratti- 
ens were occsfiond by the Tribunes Rage and Peoples Mad- 
neſs? Camillus, Rome's ſecond Founder, and Scipio, 
that Scourge of Carthage were diſgrac'd, and the great 


Coriolanus baniſh'd, only becauſe their Worth alone had 


lifted em above the ordinary Pitch of Subjects. But then 10 
mention all the numerous Troubles and dreadful Miſeries 
of theſe latter Times, were to revive our Sorrows, which 
you in a great meaſure have alla) d; and ſince by your 
Means your Country has recover d ſume of her Spirits, it 
is your Duty to eſtabliſh her in perfect health, which can 
be no, ways done but by retaining the Empire. And this 
Advice is not only for the good of your Country, but al. 


for the Security of your Perſon : For the reſigning of 


your Authority u be the parting with your Safety. 
Pompey was contcyn'd after the Du banding of bis Army 
at Brunduſium; 4nd tho' your Uncle Julius fell, it was 
not for retaining his Power, but for graſping of it too 


ſtrongly, 
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ſtrong ly, which you know better how to manage. In the 


gaining of an Empire there is no Medium between thy 


Death of an Enemy, and the Life of a Prince ; and ſance 
yon have already gone ſo far, yen muſt either reſolve to by 
Greateſt in the State, or leaſt among the People, to be Cz. 
far or Nothing. 

Octavius thank'd em both for their friendly Advice, 
and after ſome dubious Expreſſions, declar'd himſelf 
rather inclin'd to Mecenas's Opinion; withal tel. 
ling them, That he was but the Inſtrument of the Deſti- 
nies, to put their Wills in Execution; and ſince they had al. 
ready ſhewn themſelves ſo favourable to him, be bad all 
the Reaſon to hope that his Friends wou d not be backwarl 


in their Councils, or any other neceſſary Aſſiſtance. Upon 


which Mecænas proceeded to give him many wile In- 
ſtructions and Directions, how to manage his Affairs 
to the beſt Advantage, both as to his Countries Hap. 


pineſs, and his own Security, as may be ſeen at large 


in Dion Caſſius. Among a great many other things, 
he told him, That bis virtuous Behaviour wou'd be 4 
greater Security to him than all bis Forces: That if the 
People found him modeſt and unblamable in his Life, 
not exacting Money from others while he abounded in 
Riches, not pinching others while he was luxurious, nor 
puniſhing others while he was locſe and licentious, they 
Would certainly love and honour him as a true Father 
and Preſerver of his Country. But this he told him as 
his principal Rule by which he ought to guide 
himſelf ; Always to preſerve the Love of his Subfechi; 


and if he wou'd do exattly as he himſelf wou'd expett 
from his Prince, if he were a Subject, then he ſbou d 


not fail of being proſpercus in his Deſigns, happy in his 


Life, and famous in Hiſtory, He concluded all with 


telling him, That if in taking upon him the Sovereign 
Power, he fear d the Name of Kingdom as odicus, be 
might omit that, and manage all under the Title of 
Cæſar: IF he thought not that ſufficient, they wou'd 455 
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bim that of Imperator, and won d adorn him with ſome 
other venerable Note of Honour; ſo that be might enjoy 
all the Privileges of a Kingdom without the envious 
Name of King, which the Romans cou'd not endure. 
All theſe things confirm'd Ceſar in his former 
Opinions ; and from this time he began to pur- 
ſue his Deſigns with more Care and Diligence than 
ever. | 


HI. The Romans were now arriv'd to their utmoſt 
Height as to polite Learning, and an exquiſite Taſte 
of Things, as appears from their ſeveral Writings : 
For beſides Virgil, formerly mention'd, at this time 
flouriſh'd the two great Wits, Ovid and Horace, the 
pleaſanteſt and perfecteſt Poets in their Kinds; 
and likewiſe Livy, the Prince of all the Roman 
Hiftorians ; all which had a great ſhare in Oct aviuss 
Familiarity, as well as Mecænas s. Odtavius was 2 
great Promoter of all ſorts of Learning, and having 
brought a General Peace to the Roman Empire, he 
had a fairer Opportunity both of encouraging that, 
and of following his other Deſigns. He had an 
admirable Faculty of diſcerning and penetrating 
into the Humours and Ambitions of the principal 
Men; in which he was much aſſiſted by the Let- 
ters found in Anthony's Coffers, which he care- 
fully preſerv'd, and ſecretly made uſe of as he 
found Occaſion. As for Words and Libels, he took 
little or no notice of, having learnt that both 
from his Uncle Julius and Mecænas, Never to be con- 
cern'd at what was ſpoken againſt bim. And this Max- 
im he found much to his Advantage ; for by this 
he not only underſtood the Minds and Aﬀections 
of the People more eaſily, but perceiv'd that as long 
as the Common Sort retain'd this Liberty of Speech, 
| they were the leſs ſenſible of the Loſs of Liberty in 

ate. 
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Odauius was now in his fifth Conſulſhip, and by I t vil 
the Advice of Mecænas, he took upon him the Ti. © 19191! 
tle of Imperator, not in that. Senſe it was anciently furni 
wont to be given for Victories obtain'd, but in re- of P 
ſpect of the Chief Command or Authority, as it than 
had been decreed to his Uncle Julius. And the In 
great Induſtry of Agrippa was no leſs ſerviceable to upon 
him than the wiſe Counſels of Mecænas; and not- Coll 
withſtanding he had at firſt advis'd him to contrar after 
Methods, he now prov'd as uſeful an Aſſiſtant as the four 
other. Shortly after he was made Cenſor, and 4. in 
grippa with him; and among other things belong. Chil 
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ing to his Office, he took great Care to purge iner. 

and reform the Senate into which many Fgquites the 

and unworthy Plebeians had crept, during the late giov 

Civil Wars; and then increas'd their Number to Aut 

5000 5% a Thouſand, which his Uncle had brought to pals 
na%, nine Hundred. All this he did with great Mode- cele 
ration and Diſcretion, always ſhewing much Re- Met 

ſpect to that venerable Aſſembly; and tho' he der 
continually diminiſh'd their Power and Authori- jour 

ty. he {till preſerv'd their ancient Glory and Dig- ly, 

nity, well knowing that Fulizs's Contempt of the £ v7 
Senate, did molt of all forward his Ruine ; he put Gat 

two Perlons, namely, Cluilius and Furnius, into the Col 

Rank of Conſulares, becauſe they had been detign d dive 

for Conſuls, tho' prevented by others. He alſo his 

rank'd certain Families among the Parricians, be- der 

cauſe moſt of thoſe had periſh'd in the late Wars. Je; 


One great and publick Way of bridling the Nobi- ple 
lity, was his publithing an Edict, forbidding any to | 


Senator to travel out of Italy without his Leave; of 
a thing very ſtrictly obſerv'd by his Succeſſors : bes 
For he well knew that the Preſence and Autho— ga 
rity of Perſons of that honourable Rank might voi 
raiſe great Commotions in an unſettled State, Yet EX( 
not wholly to impriſon 'em, he gave em Liberty dA 
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to viſit Sicily, and Gallia Narbonenſis, Provinces ad- 


joining to the Continent of Italy, altogether un- 


furniſh'd for Wars, and by reaſon of their Variety 
of Pleaſures, more likely to weaken their Minds 
than to arm their Bodies. = 

In the following Year, Octavius having enter'd 
upon his ſixth Conſulſhip, together with Agrippa his 
Collegue, made a Luſtrum, which was many Years 
after the laſt Celebration of one, and in this were 
four Millions and 63 Thouſand Polls of Romans, 


in which Number muſt be reckon'd all Women, 


Children, Servants, and Slaves; a Number almoſt 
incredible, if compar'd with the preſent Cities of 
the World, but the leſs, if we conſider the prodi- 
gious bigneſs of the City and Suburbs, which good 
Authors affirm to have been fifty Miles in Com- 
paſs at this time. Octavius at that time likewile 
celebrated Games, which had been decreed in 
Memory of his Victory at A&ium , and it was or- 


der'd that they ſhou'd be renew'd every fifty Lear, 


four Colleges of Prieſts taking care of 'em; name- 
ly, the Pontifices, Augurs, Septemviri, and Puindecem- 
viri, by Courſes. He caus'd many other delightful 


Games and Exerciſes to be made, all at his own 


Coſt and Charges, uſing all poſſible Methods to 
divert the People from fixing their Minds upon 
his Ad ions, and their ancient Freedom. He or- 


der'd that two Perſons of Prætorian Rank ſhou'd 


Yearly over-ſee the Treaſury, and gave to the Peo-, 
ple four times as much Corn as they were wont 
to have; to ſome Senators he gave Money, ſome 
of this Rank being ſo poor, that they cou'd not 
bear Offices belonging to their Dignity. All In- 
gagements and Debts to the Exchequer he made 
void that ſtood good before the Batrel at Actium, 
except what concern'd Buildings. 
Sacrifice to be offer d to eAgyptian Gods with- 

| in 


He ſuffer'd no 
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in the Pomærium, and took great Care about ſetlin 
, en. and repairing of the Temples. And be- 
e 


cauſe many unjuſt Things had been ordain'd durin 

the late Seditions and Civil Wars, eſpecially in the 
laſt Triumvirate, he made em all void by one Edict, 
and caus'd em to ceaſe from his ſixth Conſulſhip, 
Thus Octavius more and more ſettled the Peace of 


the City, and gain'd the Hearts and Affections of 


the People. 


IV. Ofavius now entring upon his ſeventh Con- 


ſulſhip, and finding all Matters ripe for his Pur- 


poſe, he went to the Senate-houſe, after he had 
prepar'd all the Senators who were for his Inte- 
reſt, and in a ſtudied Speech ſpoke to this Effect. 
When I conſider with my ſelf the immenſe Greaineſs 
and boundleſs Extent of the Roman Empire, I am 
ſtrucken with Surprize, nay, and Amaz.ement, to imagine 
that any Mortal dare undertake the ſole Adminiſtration 
of ſo vaſt a State. What Nation bath not either begg'd 
Peace at our Gates, or felt the Fury of our Arms at their 
own And what Countries bave not we conquer d and 


brought to Subjection; making the Riſing and Setting | 


of the Sun the bounds of our Dominions ? Therefore it 
muſt proceed from a wild and extravagant Opinion of 


tbeir own Abilities, ben they pretended to bear that 


Burden which none but the Immortal Gods cou'd ſuſtain, 
As for my own Part, who may with modeſty affirm, 


that ] have put an End to all Domeſtic Wars, and have 


brought Peace to the City, I dare not preſume to attempt 
it. Tho I am invited to it by all the powerful Charms of 
commanding the greateſt People upon Earth, and the miſt 
glorious Empire next Heaven, and alſo entic d by the fair- 
eſt Opportunity of eſtabliſhing my ſelf that ever Roman 
bad; yet I freely diveſt my ſelf of all that Power and 
Authority, which my Arms bave gain d, and you have 
given me: An Action which I preſume is no leſs glo- 


rious 
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rious than juſt, far exceeding the Conqueſts of Gaul, 
of Britain, and of Agypt; an Action no leſs hardy 
than thoſe bold Performances of Cocles, of Scævola, 
of Curtius, of Regulus, and of the Decii. And 
further to ſhew you, that the true Spirit of the ancient 
Romans is net extincdt in me, I do not only reſtore 
to you all your former Laws and Privileges, and ſuch 
Things as I have been intruſted with, but likewiſe all 
that I have further acquir d ſince my firſ® Authority; 
and may this Action prove auſpicious and fortunate to my 
Country. : 

. Ofavius enlarg'd much upon the Particulars, and 
upon the finiſhing his Speech, the Minds of the 
Senators were variouſly affected. Many knew his 
Deſign, and therefore agreed with his Intentions ; 
the reſt either ſuſpected his Aim, or believ'd his 
Words. Of theſe, ſome admir'd his Policy in 
concealing his Purpoſes; others were concern'd at 
his Deſign, ſome at his Cunning, and others at 
his Refuſal of the Government. Many hated the 
popular Form of Government as dangerous in 
theſe Times, and approv'd of the Change, being 
well ſatisfy d with OFavius's Adminiſtration, Moſt 
of the reſt being worn and wearied out with 
their many vain Srugglings for their Liberty, and 
very deſirous of Eaſe and Reſt, choſe rather the 
Preſent Eſtate with Security, than to ſtrive to re- 
cover the Old with Danger. So that the Product 
of their ſeveral Affections were the ſame ; for 
thoſe who wiſh'd he was reduc'd to a private Con- 
dition, were very fearful of what might follow ; 
and ſuch as deſir'd he might retain his Power, 
were as ſorry for the Loſs of their Hopes. Nei- 
ther cou'd they who did not believe him, repre- 
hend him; for ſome wanted the Will, and others 
the Courage to do it. No Man, whether he be- 
liey'd his Speech or not, durſt commend it, 
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becauſe a great many were diſpleaſed with it, andy 
many afraid of it. Wherefore having often inter. 
rupted him whilſt ſpeaking, ſoon after he had 
done, they unanimouſly beſought him with many 
Words and Entreaties, That be alone on d take up 
him the Adminiſtration of the Government ; and after 
many Arguments and Perſuaſions, they compelld 
him, as it were, to accept of the Sovereignty, 
And that his Perſon might be more ſafely preſervd, 
they immediately decreed the Pay of his Guard to 
be double to that of all other Soldiers. 


Thus Octavius Ceſar by his Artifice of pretending 


to lay down all his Power and Authority, got it con- 
firm'd to him both by Senate and People. Yet that 
he might ſeem to be Popular, he refus'd to go- 
vern all the Provinces, or to have a perpetual 
Power over ſuch as he ſhou'd take care of ; There. 
fore the weaker and inward Provinces being in a 
more peaceable Poſture, he left to the Senate ; the 
moſt powerful and outward Provinces, and thoſe 
molt expos'd to Enemies, he kept to himſelf, 
faying, That he deſir d that the Fathers migbt enji 
their Power with all Eaſe and Safety, while be bim- 
felf ſhou d undergo all the Labour and Danger. But by 
this politick Contrivance he render'd the Senate 
uſeleſs and of no effect, and by this he engroſs'd 
all the Soldiers and Militia to himſelf. To the 
Senate and People were left Africk and Numidia, 
Libya call'd Cyrenaica, Aſia Minor, Greece, with Epirus, 
Dalmatia, Macedonia, Crete, Sicily, Sardinia, and that 
part of Spain call'd Bætica. Ceſar kept the reſt of 
Spain, all Gaul and Germany, as alſo Syria, Phenicia, 
efgypt, & c. which were Frontier Provinces. Over 


_ theſe Provinces he aſſum'd the Government but 
for cen Years, well remembring how dangerous 


the Word Perpetual had been to his Uncle Juli. 


t; and adding, That as ſoon as be cou'd quiet them; 
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be wou'd quit his Power, After this he ſet over the 


| Provinces of both ſorts of Men of Patritian Digni- 


ty, but over e£gyp: one of the Equeſtrian Rank 
only, and with the loweſt Title of all other Go- 
vernours, fearing leſt a Perſon of the higheſt Rank 
preſuming upon the Wealth and Situation of that 
Country ſhou'd prove dangerous to the Roman 


State, He allotted Africk and Aſia to Senators, and 


the reſt of the Provinces to Prætorians; but forbid- 
ding either to take upon 'em this Employment 
within five Years after they had born Offices in 
the City. They held their Government but for 


a Year; and as ſoon as Succeſſors were ſent em, 


they were immediately to depart the Provinces, 
and not to fail of being at Rome within three 
Months. - 3-210 8 

As ſoon as Octavius bad but made his Oration 
about reſigning his Command, and diſtributing the 
Provinces, many Honours were _conferr'd on him, 
as that Laurel ſhou'd be planted before his Gates 
in the Palatium, and upon thoſe Trees Oaken Gar- 
lands to be hung, as for one who was a perpetual 


Conqueror of Enemies, and Preſerver of Citizens. - 


The Honſe of the Emperor alſo was for the fu- 
ture call'd the Palatium or Palace, not by any De- 


cree, but becauſe Odavius liv'd on the Palatium or Palatium. 


Palatine Hill, and there was his Prætorium : His 
Houſe alſo receiv'd ſome Dignity from the Mount 
it ſelf, becauſe Romulus liv'd there; therefore after- 
wards, if the Emperors were remov'd elſewhere, 


yet the Houſes were ſtill call'd Palatia, or Palaces. 
Immediately after the Provinces were divided, and 


all Publick Affairs ſettled, it was debated in the 


Senate, Whether Octavia, ought.to have the Title 


of Romulus, becauſe he had founded the Empire ; 


propounded b Muna acius Plancus, at length ſeem'd 
Ts mY G g Ah _ moſt 


but the more venerable Name of 4UGUSTUS, Auguſtus: | 


* 
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moſt agreeable ; for Sacred Places and Temples con- 
ſecrated by Augurs Were term'd Auguſta by the Re 
mans. Ceſar, tho' he much deſir'd that of Romi 
Iz, yet perceiving he ſhou'd be ſuſpected of affect. 
ing the Title of King, declin'd it, and was ſurnam' 
Auguſtus, intimating ſomething in him more than 
Mortal; and this he accepted of, as a Title expreſ. 
ſing more Dignity and Reverence, than Authority. 
And Things are call'd Auguſta, which are moſt 
worthy of Honour, and moſt Sacred ; wherefore 
the Greeks expreſs it by Z48a5©>, or Venerable. From 
this Day forward began the Sovereign Power and 
Authority to be in the Hands of one Man, and 
by a Law call'd Lex Regia, all the Power of the 


When his ten Years were expir'd, ten more were 
added, and after that as many more, ſo that he had 
his Authority ſtill continu'd for his Life; for which 


Cauſe his Succeſſors, tho' they had the Power ſettled 


on em for the Term of Life, yet at the End of e- 


very ten Years, ſolemniz'd as it were the Renewing 
fit. : 


Thus Auguſtus Ceſar became Supreme Governour | 


of the Roman People, neither by Inheritance, nor 
Uſurpation, nor Conqueſt, nor Election, yet by 
means of em all. This great Change of Govern- 
ment hapned in the 727th Year of the City, A. M. 
3978, in the ſecond Year of the 188th Olympiad, 
482 Years fince the Beginning of the Conſular State, 
303 ſince the Beginning of the Macedonian Empire, 
33 fince the Beginning of the Mix d State, 17 ſince 
the Death of Julius Czſar, and 25 before our Savi- 

our's Nativity. | f 
Here ended the greateſt Common-wealth in the 
World, and at the ſame time began the greateft - 
narchy; a Monarchy ſa, well fix d, and firmly ſet- 
tled, that not all che Tyrannical Carriage of thoſe 
M onſters 
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Monſters of Men that ſucceeded Auguſtus, cou'd 
ſhake it; a Monarchy, which if it be conſider'd 
with others, as to its Power and Riches, together 
with its Extent and Continuance, there is ſcarce 
any room left for Compariſon ; and a Monarchy 


which the Romans, for many Years, believ'd In- 
diſſoluble and Immortdl, The Roman Dominions 


were now almoſt brought to their utmoſt Extent, con- 


taining in Europe, Italy, both the Gauls, Spain, Greece, 


4 


Ityricum, Dacia, Panonia, with ſome Part of Bri- 


tain and Germany; In Afia, all thofe Provinces 
which went under the Name of Aſia Minor, Ar- 
menia, Syria, Fudæa, with Part of Meſopotamia and 
Media; and in Africa, egypt, Africk, Numidia, 
Mauritania, and Lybia; beſides many Iſlands, and 
ſome Parts of other Provinces. All which compre- 


hended- the greateſt, and far the beſt Part of Europe, 


with very large Parts of Aſia and Africa, being no 
leſs than between 3 and 4000 Miles in length, and 
about half as much in breadth. As to the yearly 


Revenues of the Empire, by a moderate Computa- 


tion, it has been reckon'd at nigh forty Millions of 
our Money, whereof Gaul paid five, and that with- 
out being extremely burthenſome to the People. But 
what ſtill makes it ſeem greater, is what Veſpaſian told 
the Senate at his coming tothe Empire, that he want- 
ed 40000009 of Seſtertiums to ſettle the Common- 
wealth, which amounts to 312000000 of our Mo- 
ney. | 


As for the Romans themſelves, they had now no- 


thing ſo elevated a Temper, either for the Greatnefs 
of Genius, or the Force of the Soul, as in ſome time 
in the Republick ; but had ſomething more Polite 
and Sociable; and never were more glorious, or at 
leaſt, more pleaſant Times than now all Wars and 


Conteſts ceaſing, all Arts and Sciences flouriſhing, 
and all Riches and Pleaſures increaſing. 
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In ſhort, Auguſtus made the World happy, and was 
happy in the World; he had nothing to deſire of the 
Publick, nor the Publick of him: And conſidering 
the many Evils he occaſion'd before he came to the 
Empire, and the great Good he did after he was 
Emperor, it was ſaid with good reaſon, That he 
ſhou d never have been born, or never have dy d. But for 
his Actions afterwards, and his further Settlement 


of the Empire, I muſt leave to the other Volume of 
this Hiſtory. | 
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28. A Ctium: See Battel. 
AX-milius Paulus his Actions in the Second Mace- 
$7, donian War, Page 228, 229. 
92, neas, his Arrival and Settlement in Italy 3. 
Afranius and Petreus, their War againſt Julius Cæſar, 
and their Loſſes, 329, 330. Their Deaths, on 358. 
Agrippa, Menenius : See Menenius. 
2 Agrippa, Vipſanius, beats young Pompey, 410. And 
Anthony's Forces at Actium, 424. His Speech to 
$4, Octavius about bis laying down the Empire, 440, 
| 441. 
9. Allobrogick War, 412. 
Ancus Marcius, the fourth King of Rome, bis Reign, 
| | : 30 to 34. 
Annibal the Carthaginian General : See Hannibal. 
Annibal he Carthaginian Admiral his ill Succeſſes, and 
| Death, 184, 185. 
Anthony: See Antonius Marcus. 
Antiochian War, or the War with Antiochus King of 
N Syria, 221 to 224. 
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Antonius, Caius, the Conſul defeats Cataline, 288 the 1 
Antonius, Marcus, his Management in relation to Julius Brutus 
Czlar's Death, 375 to 378. His Attempts of raiſing wit! 
himſelf, 379, 380, 381. Is beaten at Mutina, 382. him 
He joins in the ſecond Triumvirate, 384, 385. His Eaſt 
Adds againſt Brutus and Caſſius, 391, 392. His Ex Cal 
ſtern Journey, 396, 397. Falls in love with Cleopa- wit! 
tra, 399. His luxurious and prodigal Life with hi, Bot. 
403, 404, 416 to 419. His Marriage with Octavia, 
405. His ill ſucceſs againſt the Parthians, 414. Fall 
out with Octavius, 417, &c. He challengeth Octavi- OY 
us twice, 421, 429. Is beaten by bim at Actium, I Czſat 
424, 425. Treats with Octavius, 427. His Diſpair, | Calpr 


Death, and Character, 430, 431, 432, I Calpt 
Antonius, Lucius, bis Brother raiſes a War againſ Cami 
Octavius, and is worſted, 401, 402, 403. ext! 
Appius, one of the Decemvirate, his ambitious Deſign, men 
III, 112. His Tyranny, Luſt, and Death, 116 to aft 
r . . Capit 
Archimedes, his famous Works and Death, 209, Cart! 
Ariſtobulus, King of Judza, conquer d by Pompey, 282, I Callt 
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Auguſtus Cefar : See Octavics, ” | cad) 
Authors : See Writers. 35 
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| Battels, the Principal were at Actium, 423, 424, 425. Cate 
| At. Allia, 137. At Cannæ, 205, 206. At Dyrra- 2 
| chium, 339, 340. At Munda, 363, 364. At | fr) 
'# Pharſalia, 343 to 348. At Philippi, 392, 393. Cate 
At Trebia, 200, 201. At Thralymene, 202. 4: un 
| Regillus, 76, 77. At Zama, 446, 217; P. 
| Brutus, Decimus, one of the Conſpirators with M. Biu- + 7 
tus againſt Julius C afar, bis Actions and Death, 381, . 

382. 
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the Execution of bis own Sons, 62, 63. His Death. 
Brutus, Marcus, joins with Pompey,. 332. Together 
with Caflius, con/pires againſt Julius Cæſar and kills 
bim, 370 to 373. His and Caſſius : Succeſs in the 
Eaſt, 389, 390. Sees a Gboſt, and bis Diſcourſe with 
Caſſius concerning it, 390, 391. Another Diſcourſe 
with him before the Battel at Philippi, 391, 392. 


392, 393; 394. 


Cæſar : See both Julius and Octavius. | 
Calpurnia, Wife to Julius Cæſar, her Dream, 372. 


| Calpurnius Flemma, his great Valour, 185. 


Camillus, Furius, takes the City of Veit, 132, 133. His 
extraordinary Generoſity at Falerii, 134. His Baniſh- 
ment, 135. He ſaves his Country, 141, 142. His 
after Acts both at home and abroad, 142 to 149. 

Capitolinus: See Manlius Capitolinus. 

Carthaginian War : See Punick Var. N 

Caſſius the Conſul, his ambitious Deſigns and Death, gy, 

Caſſius the Prætor, ſurrenders his Fleet to Julius Ceſar, 
350. For bis other Actions, See Brutus Marcus. 

Cataline, bis Conſpiracy againſt the Statr, 283, 284. 1s 
reprimanded by Cicero, and leaves the City, 285. Is 
defeated and ſlain, | 288, 

Cato Porcius, the Elder, bis Behawiour towards the Wo- 
men and his Soldiers, 221. And towards Scipio A- 
fricanus, 225. His great Enmity to Carthage, 230 

Cato, Porcius, the Younger, bis Grandſon, his Manage- 

ment in Cataline's Conſpiracy, 287, 288. Oppoſes 
Pompey, 291. And Julius Cæſar, 292. His Opi- 


nion concerning Bribery, 296. He is ſent from Rome 


cy Clodins's means, 300. His nice Advice in Pompey s 
Camp, 332, 333. His remarkable Death, 359, 359. 
Caudium, rhe Diſhenourable Treaty, and its Effects, 164, 
Cicero, 
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Cicero, the renoum d Orator, procures Pompey bi: fof 


great Authority, 277. Hi skilful Management in Ca- 
raline's Conſpiracy, 284 to 288. -Hw Baniſhment, 299, 


300. Hu Reſtoration, 303, 304. Pleads for Milo in 


vain, 314. Deſires a Triumph without ſucceſs, 319, 
320. Procures Anthony to he declar'd Enemy to the 
State, 381. Hi Death by the ſecond Triumvirate, 
and Character, 385, 386, 
Cimbrian War, ( 55 251, 252, 


Cincinnatus, Quintius, js choſen Conſul and Dictatur 


both times from the Plow , 105, 106, 
Cinna the Conſul, joins with Marius, and adts in the fr 
Civil War, 259, &c. His Death, | 263. 
Ciſalpine-Gallick War, 195, 196. 
Civil Mar, the firſt between Marius and Sylla, 258 to 
271. The ſecond between Julius Cæſar and Pompey, 
321 to 348. Continu'd by Cato and Pompey's Son, 
357 to 364. The third between the ſecond Trium- 
virate and Brutus and Caſſius, 389 to 394. The 
fourth between Octavius Cæſar and M. Anthony, 

5 N 420 to 432. 
Clelia, her great Bravery, 68, 69. 
Cleopatra, Queen of Hgypt, her Enterview with Julius 
Cæſar, 352. The Favours ſhe receiv d from him, 355. 
Her Character and famous Ent ervie with M. Antho- 
ny, 397, 398, 399. Her Management of bim, 40}, 
404, 415. Her Prodigality, 416, 417. Her great 
Deſians, 425, 426. Treats with Octavius, 427. She 
retires to the Temple of Iſis, 428. Her Carriage towards 
Octavius, 434, 435. Her Lamentations over An- 
thony's Tomb, and Death, 436, 437 
Clodius, bis Attempts upon Julius Czfar's Wife, 289. 
His Tribuneſhip, 298, 299, 300. The Diſturbances 
rats d by bim, 303, 304. His Death by Milo, 358, 
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Cacles, Horatius, bis extraordinary Valour, 67, 

Commanders See Generals. 
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Behaviour exaſperates the People, 88. His Trial and 
Baniſhment, 89, 90. Turns againſt his Country with 
great Succeſs, 91, 92, 93. Is perſuaded by his Mother 


to deſiſt, and is afterwards ſlain, 94. 

Corvus, or Corvinus : See Valerius Corvus. 

Craſſus his Suppreſſion of Spartacus, 272. He joins in 
the firſt Triumvirate, 293. Gains the Conſulſhip with 
Pompey by Force, 305. His Eaſtern. Expedition, 
Overthrow, and Death, . Ne. 

Curiatii : See Horatii and Curiati. 

Curio, bis ſerviceable Aſſiſtance to Julius Cæſar, 318, 


319. His Death, 331. 
Curius Dentatus, overthrows Pyrrhus, 177, 178. 
Curſor: See Papirius Curſor. 12 
Curtius, his incredible Bravery, 150. 
D. 
Decimus Brutus: See Brutus Decimus. 

Decius Mus, his Dying for his Country, 158, 
Decius Mus, his Son, his ſame Practice, 168. 


Dentatus: See Curius Dentatus and Siccius Dentatus. 


Druſus, bis unfortunate Attempts, and Death, 


F. 


254. 


Fabii, their Generoſity, Valour, and Deſtruction, 98, 99. 


Fabius Maximus, bis cautious Proceedings againſt Han- 
nibal, ED 203, 204, 205. 


| Fabricius, his great Steadineſs and Generoſity, 173, 174. 


175. 
Flemma : See Calpurnius Flemma. 


Fulvia, M. Anthony's Wife, her Hatred to Cicero, 386. 
Raiſes a Civil War againſt Octavius, 401. Her 
Death, : 
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Generals or Commanders, the principal were Romulus, 
Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Marcius, Tarquiniyz 
Priſcus, Coriolanus, Cincinnatus, Camillus, Man. 
lius, Papirius Curſor, and Curius Dentatus, ama 
, the Ancient Romans. Among the latter were Fabius, 
Maximus, Marcellus, Scipio the Greater, Scipio the 
Leſs, Amilius Paulus, Marius, Sylla, Sertorius 
Lucullus, Pompey, Julius Cæſar, and M. Anthony, 
Gracchus, the Elder, or Tiberius, his Laws, Seditiou 
Attempts and Death, 237 to 240, 
Gracchus the Younger, or Caius, bis many Attempts and 
; Alterations in the State, and Death, 241 to 246, 
Gauls, their principal Wars with the Romans, 135 to 


— 142, 
H. 5 


Hannibal, be Carthaginian General, his March over 
 #he Alps, 199, 200. Beats the Romans at Ticenum 
and . Trevia. 200, 201. At Thraſymene, 202, 

203. And at Cannz, 205, 206. He declines, 20) 

to 213. Is intirely beaten by Scipio, 216, 217. Hi 
after Acts, 222, 223. His Death and Reflect ions upon 


— 


the Romans, 226. 
Herod King of Judza, his Submiſſion to Octavius, and 
Cruelty to his Wife, | 426, 427. 
Herlilia, her generous Behaviour, = 
Horatii and Curiatii, their Combat for their Country, 27, 
| | 28. 


Horatius Coecles : See Coecles, Horatius. 
Hortenſia, her Behaviour and Speech to the ſecond Tri- 
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umvirate. | 2257, 388. 
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Janus, its Temple built and ſhut the firſt time by Numa 
Pompilius, 21. A ſecond time, 193. - A third time 


by Ocavius. 0 437, 438. 
Illyrian War, | 193, 194. 
Italian War : See Social War. wy | 
Jugurthine War, 248, 251. 


Julius Cæſar, his danger in Sylla's Proſcription, 266. He 
favoars Pompey's firſt great Authority, 277. His Be- 
baviour in relation to Cataline's Conſpiracy, 286, 287, 
His Riſe and Acts in Spain, 288, 289, 290. He 
quits bis Triumph, and joins with Pompey and Craſſus 
in the firſf Triumvirate, 292, 293. His Conſulſhip, 
296, 297, 298. His Expeditions againſt the Gauls, 
Germans, Britains, &c. 300 to 304. and 306 to 
310, and 315, 316. Falls out with Pompey and the 
Senate, and becomes Maſter of all Italy, 320 to 327. 
His Expedition againſt Afranius and Petreus in Spain, 
328 to 331. Againſt Pompey in Illyricum, 333 to 
341. And in Theſſaly, 342 to 348. His Wars in 
Ægypt, and Love to Cleopatra, 351 to 355. Againſt 
Pharnaces in Aſia, 356, 357. Againſt Cato and 
others in Africa, 357, 358, 359. His Magnificent Tri- 
umpb, 360, 361. He regulates the Roman Tear, 361, 
362. Hw Expedition againſt Pompey s Sons in Spain, 
362, 363, 364. His great Honours and Acts at Rome, 
365 to 370. His Death and Character, 371 to 374. 
His remarkable Funeral, 377, 378, 279. 


IL. 


Lepidus joyns in the ſecend Triumvirate with Octavius 
and M. Anthony, 384, 385. He is confind to A- 
frick by Octavius, 406. And after that baniſh'd by 
bim 411. 

Lucius Junius Brutus: See Brutus, Lucius Junius. 
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INDEX 


Lucretia, ber Rape and voluntary Death, 51, (2, 
Lucullus, 5 Ads and Succeſs againſt Mithridate, 
271, &c. Is ftopp'd in his Progreſs by the Senate, 274, 


Falls out with Pompey, 27 
N M. 5 
Macedonian War, the firſt, 218 to 221. The ſecond, 

226 to 229, 


Mzlius, bz popular Deſigns, and Death, 125, 126, 


_ Manlius Capitolinus, his Valour in ſaving the Capitol, 


141. His Deſigns, Trial and Execution, 143, 144 
Manlius Torquatus, his Combat with a Gaul, 151. Hi 
ſevere Fuſtice, © 158 
Marcellus, his Succeſs againſt Hannibal, 207. His Ad 
in Sicily, 208, 209, His Death, 211 
Mariamne, Wife to King Herod, ber Death, 426, 42) 
Marius, bis firſt Riſe and Acts againſt Jugurth King « 
Numidia, 25o, 251. Againſt the Cimbrians, 251, 
252. In the Social War, 156. Occaſions the firſt Ci- 
vil War, and his Danger, 257, 258, 259. His AG 
and Cruelties in this War, with his Death, 2 59,260,261. 


Marius, the younger, bis Son, his ill Succeſs in the fiſt 


Civil Var, with his Death, 264, 265. 
Maſaniſſa, his remarkable Paſſion, „ 
Mecznas, his Speech and Advice to Octavius in relation 
to the holding the Empire, 441, 442, 443. 
Menenius Agrippa, bis skilful Management of the Sedi- 
tious Commons, 81, 82. 


Metullus Numidicus, bis A&s againſt King Jugurth, 
249, 250. His Troubles and Recovery, 252, 257 


Milo the Tribune oppoſes Clodius, 303, 304. At l 


kills him, 313. And is baniſh'd, 314 
Mithridatick War, the firſt, 257, 262. The ſecond, 268. 
The third, 271 to 274. and 277 to 281. Mithri- 
dates his Death, 281, 202. 


Mutius Sczvola : See Scævola, Mutius, 


Mutius: See Decius Mus. 
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Nævius, his Augury, 


ee 38. 
Numa Pompilius, the ſecond King of Rome, bis back« 
 watdneſs to accept of the Kingdom, 19, 20. His Reign 

| 21 to 24. 


Numantia ,its Siege, | 235, 2 36. 
; O. 
Octavia, S3fer 20 Auguſtus Cæſar, ber Worth, and Mar- 
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riage to M. Anthony, 405. Reconciles her Husband 


and Brother, 409. Her generous Speech in relation to 
both Parties, 417. Her Compliance, 419, 420. 
Octavius Ceſar, declares himſelf Heir to Julius Cæſar, 
with his Succeſs, 379, 380, 381. Marches againſt 
M. Anthony 381, 382. Falls out with the Senate, 
38 3. Joins with Anthony and Lepidus in the ſecond 
Triumvirate, 384, 385. Marches againſt Brutus 
and Caſſius, and by Anthony's Aſſiſtance overthrows 
em, 393, 394, 395. His Cruelties after their Deaths, 
396. His troubleſom Diviſion of Lands, 400. His 
War with Lucius Antonius, and Succeſs, 401, 402, 


40 3. And with young Pompey, 408, 410. His 


Marriage with Livia, 408. Is choſen perpetual Tri- 
bune, 413. Falls out with Anthony, 417, &c. Pro- 
claims War againſt him, 420. Beats him at Actium, 


424, 425. Viſits Cleopatra, 434, 437. Reduces. 


Agypt, and ſhuts the Temple of Janus, 437, 438. 
His grand Conſultation with Agrippa and Mecænas, 


439 to 443. His. Ordinances, 444, 445, 446. His 
Speech to the Senate, 446, 447. His Eſtabliſhment of 
the Roman Empire, and his taking the Title of Au- 


guſtus, 448, 449, 459. 


Paulus Emilius : See Emilius Paulus. 
Peruſian War. 438001, 402, 403. 


INDEX. 


| Punic 

P. | = 

5 | | Pyrrl 
Papirius Curſor, his Adds againſt the Samnites, 163, ma 


165, 166, ed, 47 


Petreus: See Afranius. 1 

Pompey the Great, bis Adds in the firſt Civil War, 164, 
165. In Africk 265. Againſt Sertorius ip Spain, 
269, 270. Againſt the Pirates, 275, 276. Againſt 
Mithridates, Tigranes, and many other Eaſtern Kings, 
278 to 283. His magnificent Triumph, 290, 291, 
Is oppos d by the Senate, 292. And joyns in the fu 
Triumvirate, 293. Aſſiſts Julius Czſar in bis Cn. Reg:. 
ſulſhip, 297. Procures Cicero's Reſtoration, 303, 304. 18 
Gains the Conſulſhip with Craſſus by force, 305. Hs 
ſole Conſulſhip, 314. Falls out with Julius Cæſar, 320, Rem 
Abandons Rome, 323. And alſo Italy, 326, 327. 
His Wars with Julius Cæſar, 332 to 347. His Mj- Rom 
fortunes, Death, and Funeral, 347 to 350, N 

Pompey, Sextus, bis Son, Joyns with his elder Brother 
Cneius againſt Julius Cxſar, 362, 363, 364. Hu 
great Authority procur d him by M. Anthony, 380. 
Relieves many proſcrib d Perſons, 387. He ſeverely mo— 
leſts Italy, and comes to a Treaty with Octavius Cr- Þ Satu 
far, 405, 406, His Wars with bim after that, and | Scz' 


Death. | Q 408 to 411. 
Pontius Cominius, His bold Attempt, 140, Scev 
Poplicola, Valerius, bis ſeveral Ads and Death, 61 to Scip 

HF | 70 in 
Porcia, Daughter to Cato the Younger, ber Courage, 371. h, 

Her ſtrange Death, 396. J 
Porſena, King of Hetruria, beſieges Rome, and ſhews ” 
great Generoſity to the Romans. 66 to 69. L 


Proſcriptions, the firſt by Sylla, and its Effects, 266, 267. Sei! 
The ſecond by the ſecond Tciumvirate, and its Effect, 7, 
385to 389. t 

Punick | 
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Scipio Africanus, his firſt Riſe, . His great Succeſs 


IND EX. 
Punick, or Carthaginian War, the firſt, 18 1 to 197. 
be ſecond, 198 to 217. The third, 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, his Succeſſes againſt the Ro- 

mans, and Civility, 171 to 176. He is at laſt worſt- 
ed, and abandons Italy, 


Q. 


Quintius Cincinnatus: See Cincinnatus, Quintius. 


Quintius Flaminius, bis Succeſs againſt King Philip in 


the firſk Macedonian War, 219, 220 


R. 


Regulus, his Aa. againſt the Carthaginians, and Defeat, 
186. His extraordinary Bravery and Death, 189, 


| De 190 
Remus, falls out-with his Brother Romulus, and is ſlain, 


ha 6,7 

Romulus, 51, Birth, 5. Re-intbrones his Grand-father 
Numitor, 6. Funds the City of Rome, 7. His Reign, 

| 80 18 


8. 


Saturninus, his Sedition and Death, 252, 253 
Scævola, Mutius, his extraordinary Courage and Boldneſs, 

| | | 67, 68 
Sceva, his great Valour, 338 
in Spain, 213. And in Africk, 214, 215. Where 
he at laſt overthrows Hannibal, 216, 217. Goes 


Lieutenant under his Brother into Aſia, 223, 224. His 


noble Carriage to bis Accuſers, with his Retirement, and 
Death, | 225, 226 
Scipio Africanus the Younger, or Emilianus, his Incou- 
ragement of Learning 229. His Acts againſt Car- 


thage in the third ws 231, 232,233+ And 


230 to 33 


177, 178, 179 


INDEX. 

in Spain, 236. His Death, 241, 242 
Scipio Aſiaticus, Rrother to the Senior Africanus, his Suc- 
ctſs againſt King Antiochus, 223, 224. His Diſgrace, 
| 226 
Seditions, the principal beſides thoſe that caus d a Separatim, 
Were, that about Marriages, 121. That concerning Ho- 
nours and Dignities, 145, 146, 147. That of the El- 
der Gracchus, 237 to 240. That of the Younger 
Gracchus, 241 to 246. That of Saturninus, 252, 

253. That of Pruſus 3 
Separations, between the Patritians and Plebeians, the 
firſt, 90. The ſecond, 119. The third, 169 
Sertorius, bis valiant Acts in Spain, and Death, 269, 270 
Servius Tullius, the ſixth King of Rome, He obtains the 
Kingdom by Policy, 39, 40. His Reign, 41 to 46 
Sextus, Son to the laſt Tarquin, his Stratagem, 48, 49. 
Rawiſhes Lucretia, "2 8h, 
Sibyl's Books, the Story, 
Sicctus Dentatus, his bold Speech, 108. His great Va- 
four and Death, | - : Le |. 
Sieges, the principal are, of Aleſia, 315, 316. Of Alex- 
andria, 352, 353. Of Brunduſium, 325, 326, 327. 
Of the Capitol, 139 to 142. Of Carthage, 231, 
232, 233. Of Numantia, 235, 236. Of Syra- 


cuſe, 208, 209, Of Veii. 130 to 133 
Social War, or the Italian War, 254 to 257 
Sophonisba, her tragical Story, 215 


Spartacus, his Rebellion and Suppreſſion, 272 
Sylla, his firſt Skil in War, 251. His ads in the Social 
Mar, 256,257. Againſt Mithridates, 461, 462. 

In the firſt Civil War, 263, 264, 265. His great 
Cruelties, 266 His perpetual Dictatorſhip, 267, 


268. His Death, 269 
Syracuſe, irs Siege, 208, 209 
T. 


49, 8 


IND EX. 


Wo 


Tarpeia, betrays the Capitol, and & ſtain, 1 


Tarquinius Priſcus, z be fifth King of Rome, his frft 
Settlement in the City, 3 3. His Reign, 41 to 46 
Tarquinius Superbus, the ſeventh and laſt King of 
Rome, he murders his Prince, and obtains the Kinggom 
by Firte, 45, 46. His Reign, 46 to 54. His Baniſh- 
_ 54, 55. His firſe Efforts to regain bis Kingdom, 
His ſecond 64. His third, 65, &c. His 

feu ad laſt, 73, &C. His Death, 78 
Tatius, King of the Sabines, his War againſt Rome, 13. 
Is made King of Rome with Romulus, 14. His 
Death, 15 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, his Pride, and ill Succeſs 
againſt the Romans, 273, 274. Refuſes to receive 


Mithridates after bis Defeat, and makes a Peace with 


tbe Romans, 


279, 280 
Torquatus : See Manlius Torquatus. 


Tullus Hoſtillius, the third King of Rome, bis Reign, 
v 1755 . 


25 to 30. 


Valerius Corvus, his remarkable Combat with a Gaul, 
153 

Valiant Men, beſides Generals, the moſt remarkable were, 
the Horatii and Curiatii, Coecles, Scævola, rhe 

Fabii, Siccius Dentatus, Curtius, Manlius Tor- 

quatus, Valerius Corvus, Calpurnius Flemma, and 

Scæva. 

Veii, beſſeg d and taken after ten Tears, 130 to 132 
Ventidius, bi Succeſs — the Parthians, 497 
Veturia, Mother to Coriolanus, ber generous Care for ber 

Country, and Succeſs, 9 3» 94* 
Virginia, her tragical Story, 116, 17, 118 
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IND EX. 


W. 


gick, Antiochian, Cimbrian, Ciſalpine-Gallick, 
Civil Gallick, Illyrian, Jugurthine, Macedonian, 
Mithridatick, Peruſian, Punick or Carthaginian 
Pyrrhian, Social or Italian. 
Mriters and Learned Men mention 'd in this Book, are, Li. 
| vius, Andronicus, Ennius, and Nzvius, 192. Plau- 
1 tus 221. Terence, Scipio, and Lelius, 229. Lu- 
cillus 236. Lucretius, 253. Varro, 271. Sa- 
Juſt, 315. Virgil, 400, 401. Livy, Horace, and 
Ovid, 443. In other Places ſee Cicero, Cæſar, 
9 &c. 


X. 


Xantippus, overthrows the Romans, and is mores 
186 


Wars the moſt remarkable by Name, were, the Allobro: | 
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"BOOKS Printed for and Sold by R. Bon- 


wick, W. Freeman, T. Goodwin, 
J. Walthoe, M. Wotton, J. Nicholſon, 
B. Tooke, S. Manſhip, R. Parker, and 
R. Smith. 


the Preſent and Antient Names and 
States of all the Countries, Kingdoms, 


Provinces, remarkable Cities, Univerſities, Ports, 
Towns, Mountains, Seas, Streights, Fountains, 


and Rivers of the whole World; their Di- 


ſtances, Longitudes, and Latitudes. Begun by 
Edmund Bohun, Eſq; The qth Edition. Price 


125. 


The Natural Hiſtory of Oxſordſbire, being 


an Eſſay towards the Natural Hiſtory of Evg- 


land. By Robert Plott, L. L. D. late Keeper of 


the 4ſbmolean Muſæum, and Profeſſor of Chy- Fe 


miſtry in the Univerſity of Oxford. : 

The Gentleman's Recreations in three Parts ; 
The Firſt, contains a ſhort and eaſie Introdu- 
ion to all the Liberal Arts and Sciences, &c. 
The Second, Treats of Horſemanſhip, Hawk- 
ing, Hunting, Fowling, Fiſhing, Agriculture, &c. 
Done from the moſt authentick Authors, with 
great Enlargements. The Third is a compleat 
Body of all our Foreſt, Chace, and Game Laws, 


\ Geographical Dictionary, repreſenting 


Illuſtrated with near 
| an 
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A Catalogue of BOOK S, &c. 


an Hundred large Copper Cuts. The Second 
Edition corrected, with near half of Additions. 

The Solitary or Carthuſian Gardiner, contain- 
ing the Method to make and cultivate all ſorts 
of Gardens, alſo the compleat Floriſt ; Tranſlated 
from the French. | 

The Gentleman's Dictionary in Three Parts. 
1. The Art of Riding the Great Horſe. 2. The 


Military Art. 3. The Art of Navigation. Each 
part done Alphabetically, from the Sixteenth 


Edition of the Original French. 

Gloſſographia Anglicana Nova; or a Dictio- 
nary interpreting ſuch hard Words of what: 
ever Language, as are at preſent uſed in the 
Engliſh Tongue; with their Etymologies, De. 
finitions, Oc. 

Moral Eſſays on ſome of the moſt curious 
and ſignificant, Exgliſb, Scotch, and Foreign Pro- 


verbs. By Sam. Palmer, Presbyter of the Church 


of England. 
_ Eſſays upon ſeveral Subjects in Proſe and 
Verſe. Written by the Lady Chudleigh. 

Dr. Miltins late Lord Biſhop of Cheſter his 


Principles of Natural Religion. The Sixth E- 


dition. | _ 
Dr. Spratt's (now Biſhop of Rocheſter ) Ser- 


mons on ſeveral Occaſions. The Second Edi- I 
tion. ; 


Sortiere's Voyage to England 2 comnicine # 00 


many Things relating to the State of Learn- 


ing, Religion, and other Curioſities of that 
Kingdom, with Dr. Spratt's Obſervations there- 


upon. 


The 


A Catalogue of BOOKS, &c. 
The Life of Guzman 4 Alfarache ; or the Spaniſh 
Rogue : To which is added, the perky guar 


Tragi-Comedy Celeſtina, in two Vol. adorn d 


with Sculptures. 

Reſolves, Divine, Moral, and political; with 
ſeveral new Additions both in Proſe and Verſe, x 
not extant in the former Impreſſions. By Owen 
Feltham, Eſq; In this Twelfth Edition, Re- 
ſerences are made to the Poetical Citations, 
heretofore much wanted and the Language 
refin'd. 

The New Italian Grammar : Or the eaſieſt 
and beſt Method for attaining that charming 
Language; reviſed, corrected, and enlarged in 
this latt Edition. By the Author, Signior 
Veneroni, Italian Secretary, and Interpreter to 
the preſent French King. Done into Engliſh, 
with farther Improvements. By Mr. Uvedale, 
in 8”, Price 3 5. 6 d. 

Ozanam's Mathematical Recreations, in Gro. 
Price 65. 


The Compleat Horſeman, or, Perfect . 


In 2 Parts. Part I. contains the ſureſt Marks of 


the Beauty, Goodneſs, Faults and Imper fecti- 
ons of Horſes ; the beſt Method of Breeding 
and Backing of Colts, making their Mouths ; 


| Buying, Dieting, and otherwiſe ordering of 


, Horſes. The Art of Shoeing, with the ſeveral 


\ſorts of Shoes, adapted to the various Defects 


of Bad Feet, and the Preſervation of Good. The 


| Artof Riding the Great Horſe, &c. Part II. Con- 


tains the Signs and Cauſes of their Diſeaſes, with 
the true Method of curing them, Written in 


French 


done into Engliſh by Sir William Hope. With 


Price 5 5. 


- . 


A Catalogue of BOOKS, &c: 
French by the Sieur de Solleyſell, Querry to the 


preſent King of France, and one of the Royal | 
Academy of Paris. Abridg'd from the Folio, 


the Addition of ſeveral excellent Receipts by 
our beſt Farriers: And Directions to the 
Buyers and Sellers of Horſes. The third 
Edition. Illuſtrated with ſeveral Copper Plates, 


o the 
Royal | 
olio, 
With 
8 by 
the 
third 
lates, 


